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HAWN Is In THE Dr. Hess & Clark line of live- 
stock and poultry preparations, are three 
products outstanding for the measurable 

TA K EN _ increase in productivity they bring to the 
farm. These highly specialized prepara- 
tions are the findings of foremost veteri- 

OU T .aary scientists. Perfected in the laboratory, 

they were first proved in the Hess and 

Jark Model Research Farm — under identical conditions which 
farmers face — and then confidently sent to market. @ In numer- 
mus comparative group-tests conducted gver several years, Dr. Hess 
Improved Stock Tonic has demonstrated an average increase per 
ow of $60 per year at the milk pail. @ Hogs fed with Dr. Hess 


cost of $5.58 per 100 Ibs. as against $7.28. e Flocks of 200 

ns fed Dr. Hess Poultry Pan-a-min have again and again, in 100- 

y tests, exceeded similar flocks, given regular rations, by over 500 

ges. @ Where flocks of baby chicks are given ordinary care, the 

ortality before maturity often averages as high as 50%. In test 

fier test with flocks of chicks fed Pan-a-min, the mortality has aver- 

ed less than 5%. © Presenting these facts through the printed 

iword Dr. Hess and Clark, Inc., have won recognition and patronage 
for their products in every part of the States and in Canada. 


N. W. AYER & SON, INC. 


ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS 
VASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 
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The Key to Purchasing information in 25,000 (*) Im 
portant Concerns—all lines everywhere. 


Thomas’ Register (4,500 pages, 9x12), shows them all sources ¢ 
supply for every article or kind of article (more than 70,000). Tel 
them which catalogues or circulars to consult in the library or file 
or which to write for. Descriptive advertising therein of any produ 
reaches the right man at the right time, and influences selection. Co 
sulted by all having to do with investigating, specifying and ordering 








From a “AAAA” concern of Springfield, III. 


**Thomas’ Register has been used in our Purchasin 
Department for at least 15 years, and we would rath 
lose our complete cctalog file than be without it.”’ 








A.B.C. Member—Paid circulation, of upper class. ($15.00. Continuous renew 
$10.00). More than five times the paid circulation of any other. 


More than 950 in “over $10,000,000” class 
More than 3000 in “over $1,000,000” class 
Average of all “over $100,000” each 
(*) Our subscription records indicate that it is now being used by more t 
25,000 concerns, but not all the latest edition.- Many use one edition for two 


more years. [@” Send for A.B.C. audit for full deta 
THOMAS PUBLISHING COMPANY, 461 Eighth Avenue, New York 


“Out of Thomas’ %'°" Out of Sight 
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How Twenty Manufacturers Handle 
the Returned Goods Problem 


Hewes & Potter, Inc., After Using a New Plan for a Year with Splendid 
Results, Checked Its Policy with Twenty Manufacturers, 
Most of Them National Advertisers 


By J. K. Macneill 


Sales Manager, Hewes & Potter, Inc. 


BOUT a year ago, we under- 
A took to make an intensive 
study of all our merchandise re- 
turns with the object of determin- 
ing whether we could take any 
constructive steps toward curtail- 


would be available for individual 
inspection by a responsible person, 
if necessary. 

Credit memorandums issued by 
the receiving clerk were inspected 
one by one each day and checked 
against letters re- 





ing what had be- 





come a dangerously 
high percentage of 
returns. Prior to 


LITTLE 


Inc., 


ago, Hewes & Potter, 
decided that 


ceived advising of 
reasons for the re- 
turn, if any.- All 
reasonable returns 


over a year 


its re- 


that time, we were 
accepting without 
question practically 
all returns except 
obviously large and 
unjustified ones. 
Even those were 
often permitted for 
“policy reasons.” 

A major execu- 
tive was detailed 
to the job, which 
we considered too 
important to be 
entrusted to a 
clerk without any 
knowledge of con- 
litions both outside 
and inside. We felt 
that in order to be 
fair both to our- 
selves and to our 
customers, we 
should devote some 
real thought to the 
problem. 








turned goods problem need- 
ed a prompt solution. It 
worked out a policy which, 
after a year of actual use, 
reduced the percentage of 
returns satisfactorily. 
However, the company 
wondered whether its plans 
might be building ill-will 
among the trade. It decided 
to find out what other man- 
ufacturers were doing. It 
wrote to twenty —all large 
producers and most of them 
national advertisers. “The 
promptness and complete- 
ness with which these let- 
ters were answered astound- 
ed us,” says Mr. Macneill. 
This article outlines the 
Hewes & Potter plan and 
then summarizes the infor- 
mation received from twenty 
manufacturers. 











were immediately 
passed and the mer- 
chandise checked 
before putting back 
into stock. All re- 
turns that failed of 
agreement with the 
terms of our re- 
turn privilege as 
printed on our in- 
voices (which I 
will refer to later) 
were set aside. The 
customer was then 
sent a letter advis- 
ing that credit 
would be issued 
for the amount of 
the return less such 
an amount as 
would permit the 
goods to be put 
back into salable 
condition again, 
plus handling ex- 


The first step in our program 
was the instruction of the receiv- 
mg department to hold all returns 
intact until given a release or other 
disposal orders. This made cer- 
tain that each return shipment 


pense, unless he wished the ship- 
ment sent back to him. Every re- 
turn, above a small minimum, that 
came in with no advice or reason 
from the customer was withheld and 
he was asked for an explanation. 


Table of Contents on page 194 











This letter, as well as all others 
of a like nature, was necessarily 
very tactful in form but at the 
same time quite firm. We took 
the attitude that the goods were 
bought in good faith as a final sale, 
and that they were shipped as 
ordered and on time; also that the 
buyer was given the privilege of 
making any returns he wished pro- 
vided he did so within the time 
limit as set forth on the invoice. 
Beyond that we could not guaran- 
tee to allow him to treat the sale 
as a consignment, which he virtu- 
ally was doing in many cases. 

In the case of the very small re- 
turns, we did not by any means 
allow them to go on unchecked. 
However, we did not write a letter 
on every one of them, feeling that 
we could go too far in emphasiz- 
ing the importance of what might 
be, in most cases, but a trifling 
matter. What we did do, though, 
was to acquaint the salesman call- 
ing on each dealer who made a 
small return and instructed him, in 
each case, to get an exchange order 
for the same amount. This has 
worked out extremely well. 

Legitimate reasons for returning 
merchandise are probably alike in 
all industries. We consider the 
following reasons as just ones: 


Defective merchandise. 

. Late delivery. 

. Substitution. 

. Salesman’s or shipping error. 

. New styles. Demand unforeseen. 
. Any breach of faith on our part. 


Of the above, only the fifth one 
is in any way debatable. If the 
“new style is sponsored by ourselves 
and we ask the co-operation of the 
trade in introducing it, we nat- 
urally feel a certain responsibility 
if the style does not go. All the 
others, though, are legitimate rea- 
sons for return and are accepted 
as such by us. 

An analysis of the returns for 
over a period of a year shows 
that, of the unjust ones, about 75 
per cent are directly traceable to 
incompetency on the part of the 
retailer. This ratio checks fairly 
closely with the Bradstreet record 

of failures which lists about that 
percentage due to lack of experi- 
ence and incompetence. The cus- 
tomer who makes unjust returns is 
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simply taking an easy way of Day- 
ing his bills and when he sends in 
his check co-incidentally with the 
return with the amount of the 
latter deducted, which he so often 
does, then he is doing about as un. 
sportsmanlike a piece of business 
as can be imagined. In our own 
case, we do not accept such checks, 
but return them and insist upon 
the correct amount, just as we do 
in the case of discount stealers. 

The remaining 25 per cent of 
returns is divided between those 
that are sent back with a vague 
hope of getting away with it and 
with no reason given, and those 
that are a result of inefficient or 
unintelligent selling on the part oi 
the salesman. The salesman who 
has had a tough day and finds a 
prospect who is just on the border- 
line of credit standing, usually ex- 
periences no difficulty in getting a 
larger order than is customary 
from a regular dealer. He will 
not resist temptation and will pile 
it on and if, as often occurs, the 
credit department O. K.’s the 
order, too much merchandise is 
shipped to a store that is slow pay, 
with the inevitable result that 
when the due date arrives, one- 
quarter or one-third of the bill is 
paid in merchandise. This latter 
condition is, of course, correctable 
and for our part, we have directed 
more and more attention toward 
educating our salesmen to use their 
heads in selling dealers who are too 
easily sold. 

Another thing we discovered 
about returns was that it did not 
pay to anticipate them. We once 
tried the experiment of putting af 
small printed slip into every pack-§ 'rom def 
age that left our plant. This slip Alter 
gave prominence to our policy of 
accepting returns, stating  thaty§ é the x 
under certain circumstances well and mar 
would permit merchandise to be offices h 
returned. We soon discovered that 
this apparently innocent little slip 
was being given undue attention 
by its recipients. Instead of re- 
tarding returns, it caused the cus- 
tomer to look about his shop to see 
if there was any merchandise kick- 
ing around that might come under 
the regulations and in most cases 
there was some. We had quite 2 
number of returns accompanied by 
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their continuously through as many years as it takes a child to be born 
and enter college. The business victories we have helped them 
ered win have not been single engagements, but the sum total of assaults 
notion many fronts. Steadily to push the line forward through the 
once years calls for changing weapons and tactics, fresh troops, learning 
ack- rom defeats as well as from successes. 
slip Alter eighteen years of such campaigning, we are today sitting 
thatig et the council tables of over one hundred and twenty advertisers 
well and marching out with them for their industrial battles from twelve 
offices here and abroad. 
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quotations from this slip and we 
are quite positive that we our- 
selves suggested the idea in many 
instances. Needless to say, we 
soon discontinued that practice in 
favor of printing our policy on the 
invoice in inconspicuous, but 
plainly visible type. This notice, 
which has recently been amended, 
reads as follows: 


No goods will be accepted for 
credit or exchange unless returned 
five days after receipt, and then 
only in full ranges or boxes. Broken 
ranges or packages not returnable. 


We feel, and justly, too, that 
any merchant worthy of the name 
can decide in five days whether or 
not he has bought a pig in the 
poke. He can then return the 
whole business if he wants to and 
get full credit. What we object to 
as both unethical and wasteful is 
the practice of considering a retail 
store as a testing laboratory for 
the manufacturer and demanding 
of the latter that he not only sub- 
mit to the hand-to-mouth buying 
policy now in universal use with 
its consequent expensive inventory 
costs, but that he agree to con- 
sign his merchandise to boot. 

After a full year of experiment 
with this policy, we have suc- 
ceeded in reducing our returned 
goods percentage by a very satis- 
factory amount. We are com- 
pletely satisfied that it has paid 
for itself many times over. The 
one question in our minds was 
whether or not it had had any 
effect of an adverse character on 
our trade good-will. True, we 
had received isolated letters of 
protest against what some consid- 
ered an arbitrary attitude, but on 
the whole there had been no evi- 
dence that we had in any way 
risked the standing that we have 
with our customers. Nevertheless, 
we decided to go a little further 
in the matter and find out what 
others were doing, if for no rea- 
son other than to check our own 
policy with them. So we framed 
a frank letter and sent it ovt to 
about twenty large national dis- 
tributors, most of them national 
advertisers. 

The promptness and complete- 
ness with which these letters were 
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answered astounded us. All of 
them were written by major ex 
ecutives, several by presidents, and 
all gave testimony to the fact tha 
the returned goods evil is indeed 
problem of paramount importaned 
and that it is considered a very 
potent contributory cause of high 

selling costs. That it is being 
closely studied is evidenced by the 
following quotations which ard 
typical of most of the replies we 
received: 
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“Until manufacturers pledge them- 
selves .. . this menace will con- — 
tinue to prevail.” 
“Enormous waste caused by the 
practice. ° 4 me 
“A matter which never seems to be , 
settled.” Mai 
“A growing evil . . . we are greatly 
concerned.” The Atla 
“The curse of our business.” ~~ 
“One of our most serious problems.” §*° '°St® 
of wande 
present mn 
Each and every one of the let-§may only 
ters outlined the policy of the ~ Add. 
company that replied, and all ap-§es"is ma 
peared anxious to obtain furtherffa prepo: 
information as to what methods — L 
might be available to curb the evil’. For 
An analysis of the replies bringsffbitious “ts 
out some interesting points. is Earnes 
There is an almost. unanimous { 
demand for some sort of concerted fact that 
action on the part of groups of nag ey 


manufacturers toward standardiza- 
tion of policy. Few of the com- 
panies have practiced a policy as 
definite or drastic as we have but 
that many would like to is more 
than obvious from the tone of 
their letters. Only two print any 
sort of a regulation on their in- 
voices, while a third is at present 
contemplating doing it. Three 
have followed a practice of de 
manding written permission before 
sending goods back, evidently oper- 
ating on the theory that by ma cing 
it inconvenient or in any way Cifi- 
cult to return, they curb the ter- 
dency. It is significant, though, 
that these three occupy very strong 
positions in their industry due to 
product exclusiveness and long 
standing prestige. 

One blames the large returns on 
the lack of fighting out each ind- 
vidual return and our own exper! 
ence during the last year seems (0 
bear out what he says. -Still ar 
other has a flat charge for service 
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Around the World 


in One Issue of the... 


ATLANTIC 


MONTHLY 
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Among the 
Magazines 


The Atlantic Monthly 
appears to be trying 
o foster the spirit 
f wanderlust in the 
present number—or it 
may only be anticipat- 
ing the annual spring 
restlessness. Be that 
as it may, there are 
a preponderance of 
travel articles to be 
found within its cov- 
ers. For the less am- 
bitious “traveler” there 
is Earnest Elmo Cal- 
kins’ “The California 
Legend.” Despite the 
fact that this state is 
within our own coun- 
try, Mr. Calkins dis- 
covers this native land 
f sunshine with all 
the gusto of a globe 
trotter in a far-off 
corner of the world. 
There is just as much 
interest in A. Edward 
Newton’s description of 
modern Jerusalem and 
his ride to the Dead 
Sea, or in Owen 
Tweedy’s “Sands of the 
the Sahara.” Yes, the 
reader can take his 
pick in the Atlantic 
or, even better, visit 





»per- 
axing 
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all places — Mongolia, 
California, Jerusalem, 
Sahara — with a stop- 
off to rest and read 
another instalment of 
Shelley’s lost letters 
to his wife.— ‘ON 
TRANSCRIPT. 


HAT’S what it amounts to! In the 

February Atlantic, readers discovered the 
delights of seeing America through the 
Calkins’ hymn of praise to California; the 
charms, genuine or synthetic, of Jerusalem 
under the guidance of the _ irrepressible 
Newton of Philadelphia; the “terrible fun,” 
as he calls it, of dashing through Africa in 
a motor-lorry with Owen Tweedy, and the 
eye-opening things that go on in Mongolia, 
through Larson, its Swedish-born Duke. 


No wonder the Boston Transcript accuses 
us of fostering the spirit of wanderlust! We 
admit it. Atlantic readers are not confined 
to four walls and a ceiling. Their interests 
range the world, and the Editor sees to it that 
they know what’s doing in every interesting 
corner of the map. Hadn’t you better see to 
it that your announcements, in Atlantic adver- 
tising pages, make it easy for them to obey 
that impulse to travel? 

Over a hundred and thirty thousand of the 
country’s leading families take the Atlantic; 
sixty per cent. of New York City subscribers 
are clients of the two best travel agencies 
there. Atlantic articles stimulate the urge. 
Atlantic readers have the wherewithal. 


There’s business here for you, and we invite 
you in to get it. 





THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY COMPANY 
8 Arlington Street, Boston, Mass. 


Firrh AVENUE BuiLpinc, New YorK 
Union Ort Buitpinc, Los ANGELES 


TRIBUNE Tower, CHICAGO 
Russ BuILpING, SAN FRANCISCO 
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and reconditioning after which the 
merchandise is put back into 
stock. In this case, the style ele- 
ment does not enter very strongly 
because, when goods go partly out 
of style,a mere 10 per cent will not 
compensate for the depreciation. 

Quite a few agreed with us that 
no small part of the returns origi- 
nates at the point of sale. This 
goes back further to the method 
of training salesmen and returns 
from this source should not be 
tolerated—that is, their continu- 
ance should not be tolerated. The 
salesman, however, will often at- 
tempt to justify his attitude by 
saying that so-and-so (naming a 
competitor) permits returns gen- 
erously. On checking up we find 
generally that such is not the case 
and consequently we asked the 
following question in our letter to 
the twenty firms: “Do you think a 
uniform letter of instruction to 
manufacturers’ salesmen, in which 
the names of all manufacturers 
subscribing to that letter were 
listed would result in stiffening the 
backbone of the salesmen repre- 
senting those manufacturers?” To 
this question the answer was unani- 
mously and emphatically in the 
affirmative. 

Concerted action, in the opinion 
of one firm, was all right if done 
in the right way, but that it could 
easily be misinterpreted and car- 
ried too far. This firm belonged 
to an association which some time 
ago resolved to blacklist all cus- 
tomers who returned goods un- 
justly. It was not long before the 
entire mailing list was blacklisted 
and the consequence was that the 
plan was discontinued through, I 
presume, saturation of prospects! 

It was the unanimous opinion 
that returns were getting worse 
instead of better and every letter 
evidenced a groping on the part of 
its writer for further ideas or for 
support of its present policy. 
Practically all the firms indicated 
that exceptions were made for 
what were called “policy reasons.” 
I presume this means that the 
good profitable account can get 
away with more than the less 
fortunate smaller one can. 

In our case we make exceptions 
also, but these are made only after 
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a careful study of the account's 
past history. A store that dis 
counts all bills, does not cut priceg 
and is loyal as regards mail order 
ing and, also, that has a clea 
record as regards returns over 

period of a couple of years is per 
mitted a certain latitude in connec 
tion with the present return only, 
At the same time, it 


order to make an accommodatio 
and that therefore no precedent i 
being set. 

One manufacturer has an inter 


against current sales, as apparently 
is customary, he charges them to 
operation expense as a loss. 


This 


charges that, so far as their origin 
is concerned, are not current. 
New account contests 


pressure selling have a tendency to 
swell returned goods figures. Re- 
gardless of all the instructions in 
the world, salesmen will, when 
faced with difficult buyer resist- 
ance, fall back on their home 
office-inspired confidence in their 


it does not move. It is not strictly 
consignment selling but it borders 
on it and while the salesman gets 
away with it in many cases, there 
are bound to be times when he 
doesn’t. Usually the 

trouble required to ferret out the 
facts in cases of this kind pro- 
hibit the sales manager from do- 
ing it and in time the salesman 
gets to know that and governs 
himself accordingly. 

Another potent cause of exces- 
sive returns that was commented 
on by one or two manufacturers 1s 
the growing practice of some 
houses to offer definite return 
privileges on their merchandise. 
This may be entirely legitimate 
business on the part of those who 
adopt it, but it has the effect of 
creating in the minds of buyers 4 
weakening of respect for ordinary 
ethics of business and consequently™ 
other firms in allied lines suffer. 

(Continued on page 167) 
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they sell 
ILWAUKEE 


with ONE newspaper 
AST yeer The Journal was the first and only 


Rew choice in Milwaukee for 438 national 
accounts. Here are a few in addition to those 
listed here in the last two issues: 


Eastman Kodak Co. 
D. M. Ferry Company 
Phillips Jones Corp. 
Keith Hats 

John B. Stetson Co. 
Middishade Co. 
O'Cedar Corp. 
Larvex 

Ladies Home Journal 
Encyclopedia Brittanice 
Good Housekeeping 
Palmolive Soap 

Coty, Inc. 

Houbigant, Inc. 


Italian Balm 

Jap Rose Soap 

Tek Toothbrush 

Dr. West Toothbrush 
National Cash Register 
Nicholson File Co. 
Northern Paper Mills 
Reading Coal Co. 
Royal Typewriter 
Sheaffer Pens 
Conklin Pens 

Moore Pen Company 
Wehl Pen & Pencils 
Emeralite 


Successful advertisers in all lines of business have 
proven that you can place 














your product on the 
Milwaukee-Wisconsin 
shopping list most often and 
most economically by using 
a Number 1 schedule in 
The Journal alone. 
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Don’t Let Improvements Steal 
the Spotlight 


Why Marlboro Cigarette Advertising Won’t Feature the New Ivoy 
Tips Too Prominently 


HEN a manufacturer brings 

out an improvement on an 
old product the tendency is to pro- 
claim it from the housetops. 
Why, then, is Philip Morris & 
Company, Ltd., Inc., quietly calling 
the public’s attention to 
the new ivory tips on 
its Marlboro cigarettes? 
The explanation should 
be of interest to manu- 
facturers who are peri- 
odically faced with the 
problem of introducing 
an improved product. 

The answer to the 
question is found in the 
fact that in a business 
as highly competitive as 
the cigarette industry, 
where each day brings 
forth new claims in 
clarion tones, the public 
is not only apt to for- 
get the brand which is 
being sold and remember 
the claims for it, but is 
also liable to get the 
claims a little mixed. 
The makers of Marlboro 
cigarettes, therefore, 
hesitated when first con- 
sidering how to intro- 
duce the new idea and 
debated whether they 
were to sell a cigarette 
or an improvement. They decided 
their main product was the cig- 
arette and that, in the end, they 
would profit more by stressing 
the brand, Marlboro, with an 
ivory tip, than by putting all the 
emphasis on the ivory tip and let- 
ting people try to remember to 
which brand it belonged. 

The first the public will know 
of the new ivory tip on Marlboro’s 
will be an announcement in the 
regular advertising schedule of 
Marlboro cigarettes, which will be 
backed up by stickers to be placed 
on retailers’ windows and counter 
cards to accompany displays of the 
new tip on dealers’ showcases. As 
the campaign progresses, the 


Emphasis 


now avai 


Try your dealer. 


amount of copy devoted to th 
ivory tip will slowly diminish until 
it takes a secondary place where, in 
the eyes of the company, it right. 
fully belongs if the name of th 
cigarette is to remain dominant, 
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MARLBOROS 


successful men. And smart women. 


.... why take chances with 
cheap cigarettes? 


1 -tipped Marlboros are 
‘available almost everywhere. 


Is Being Placed on the Brand Name 
Instead of the New Ivory Tips 


The decision to pursue such a 
course was not reached until after 
a long period of research and 
testing. For many years, the Philip 
Morris company has been trying 
to find a tip for a cigarette which 
would not stick to the lips and, at 
the same time, would be sanitary 
and would not taste badly if the 
cigarette were lighted on the wrong 
end. The company believed that 
a large field lay open for just such 
a tip, especially since women had 
taken to cigarettes so widely. In 
the last few months, such a tip was 
found practical to manufacture and 
as soon as sample cigarettes could 
be turned out in quantity, they 
were sent to all parts of the cour- 
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with a circulation of 
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try to test consumer acceptance. 

The success with which these 
tests met is explained in a state- 
ment made to Printers’ INK by 
Reubin M. Ellis, president, who 
said: “When we tried our ivory- 
tipped cigarettes on various peo- 
ple, we expected to find at least 
some sales resistance, but I can 
frankly say that there has been 
practically none. What is still 
more gratifying is that people are 
reordering, especially the ladies, 
who seem to like the ivory tips 
very much. We, therefore, hope 
to make this tip popular without 
sacrificing the promotion of our 
brand name.” 

The next consideration was the 
package. Should they make a spe- 
cial package or merely put addi- 
tional wording on the original one? 
Here, again, it was decided to fol- 
low out the idea of featuring the 
cigarette and considering the tip as 
an extra, and, therefore, the word- 
ing, “Ivory Tipped,” was merely 
added to the side and bottom. 

Thus is an old product bringing 
to the attention of the public a 
new improvement without sacri- 
ficing the prominence of its name. 





Minneapolis “Journal” 


Appointments 

Myron B. Stewart has disposed of his 
interest in the Weaver-Stewart Com- 
pany, Inc., publishers’ representative, 
Chicago, to become national advertis- 
ing manager of the Minneapolis Journal. 
He was, for several years, with the 
New York office of Holland’s Magazine, 
Dallas, Tex. 

John C. Blackmore, formerly adver- 
tising director of the Syracuse, N. Y., 
Herald, and prior to that, with the 
national advertising department of the 
Milwaukee Journal, has been made 
local display manager of the Minne- 
apolis Journal. 





“Modern Priscilla” Appoints 
M. M. Whitfield 


M. M. Whitfield, formerly with the 
Chicago office of Automotive Daily 
News, New York, has been appointed 
Western manager, at Chicago, of 


Modern Priscilla, Boston. 





Pompeian Account to 
Gumbinner Agency 


The Pompeian Company, New York, 
has appointed the Lawrence C. Gum- 
binner Agency, of that city, to direct 
its advertising account. 
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Changes on Staff of B. F. 
Goodrich Company 


L. C. Rockhill, formerly vice-preside 
of the Miller Rubber my, Akron 
Ohio, recently acquired by the B, F 
Goodrich Rubber pany, joine 
the Goodrich company as merchandisir 
counsel. W. C. Behoteguy, formeriy 
Mr. Rockhill’s assistant, joined the 

Goodrich com 


tire sales division of the 
pany. 

G. E. Brunner has been appointei 
sales manager of the Miller tire division: 
. L. Black has been placed in charg 
. a Eastern Re E. Farr } 

n put in charge of the We 
division, and G. S. Earseman Ney 
placed in charge of sales personne! work 
for the Goodrich company. 


Takes Over Duties of W. §. 
Cady on Denver “News” 


Maurice Levy, former business map- 
ager of the Cincinnati Post, and, mor 
recently, a traveling business executive 
of the Scripps-Howard Newspapers, has 
been —— acting business manager 
of the Denver Rocky Mountain News, 
following the resignation of William §. 
Cady. 





























E. D. Garth Joins McCann 
Agency at Chicago 

E. D. Garth, until recently with the 
promotion department of the Chicago 
Tribune, has joined the Chicago office 
of The H. K. McCann Company, ad. 
vertising agency, as a member of the 
copy staff. 





Mueller’s Macaroni to Bower 
Agency 
The C. F. Mueller Company, Jersey 
City, Mueller’s macaroni, has appointed 
the Thomas Bowers Advertising 
Agency, Chicago, to direct its advertis 
ing account. 


C. M. Hall with “The New 
Yorker” 


Charles M. Hall, formerly with the 
Chicago Herald and Examiner and the 
American Restaurant, Chicago, has 
joined the Western office of The New 
‘orker, New York. 


Chilton Pen to Conklin Mann 


The Chilton Pen Company, Loy 
Island City, N. Y., fountain pens, has 
appointed Conklin Mann, Inc., New 
York advertising agency, to direct its 
Newspapers will 











advertising account. 
used. 








A. E. Bonn, Vice-President, 
Hanff-Metzger 


A, E. Bonn has been elected vice 
resident of Hanff-Metzger, Inc., Nev 
ork advertisi: nmcey, with which 
been since 1928, 
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More Business Sagacity 


THEIR Virginia and Maryland 
plants were too far away from 
Florida for the Continental Can 
Company which clearly sees the 
astonishing development of canning 
and preserving in Florida and 
Georgia. 

Hence the buying and occupancy 
of the above building in Jacksonville 
—another evidence of the care ex- 
hibited by the northern manufac- 
turer in locating where all factors 
are favorable. 

Another addition to local payroll, 
about $200,000 a year; new residents, 
technical men and skilled workmen. 
New bank balances, open to persua- 
sive advertising through “Florida’s 
Foremost (7-days-a-week) News- 
paper.” 


Che Florida Cimes-Unuion 


JACKSONVILLE.FLA. 





Represented Nationally by 
REYNOLDS-FITZGERALD, Inc. 
. » Philadelphia ... Los Angeles. . 








- San Francisco 





Advertising 
Representatives: 


NEW YORK 


John B. Woodward, Inc. 


110 E. 42d St. 


DETROIT 
Joseph R. Scolaro 
3-241 General Motors 
Bldg. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
C. Geo. Krogness 
303 Crocker Ist Nat’l 
Bank Bidg. 


ATLANTA 
A. D. Grant 
711-712 Glenn Bldg. 


Member of The 100,000 
Group of American Cities 
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ROCERY CHAINS 


say about 
THE DAILY NEWS 


There’s no element of chance in chain grocery store ad- 
vertising. The efficacy of media is weighed in daily 
balances; coverage cost is a determinable factor in the 
profit of every store; the cash registers of a hundred 
neighborhoods constitute a supreme court of advertising 
values. 


In Chicago, The Great Atlantic and Pacific Tea Com- 
pany, the National Tea and Piggly Wiggly stores, the 
Consumers Sanitary Coffee and Butter stores, the Shield 
of Quality stores and the Loblaw Groceterias are the 
leading grocery chains. During 1929 four of them used 
more space in The Daily News than in any other Chicago 
newspaper daily and Sunday combined . . . one of them 
used The Daily News exclusively .. . all of them com- 
bined placed 44 per cent of their Chicago newspaper 
advertising in The Daily News. 


These great chains represent more than 2,000 individual 
stores . . . more than 2,000 cash registers testing the 
effectiveness of The Daily News daily at the point of sale. 


Combined with the leadership of The Daily News in all 
grocery linage . . . and in the total of all advertising . . . 
these facts constitute an important media guide for every 
advertiser in the Chicago market. 


THE CHICAGO 
DAILY NEWS 


Chicago’s Home Newspaper 
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IS TOWARD 
MOTOR TRUCKS 
AMONG FARMERS 
INOKLAHOMA — 


Wheat elevators in western Okla- 
homa are being equipped with truck 
scales to replace wagon scales ... 
trucked-in livestock at the Oklo- 
homa City Stockyards has increased 
more than 100%in the last five years 
..- Oklahoma highways are dotted 
with trucks loaded with cotton for 
the gin, poultry for market and cans 
of milk and cream for the creamery. 


; much 


$ poss 


.. . because the trend is toward mo- 
tor trucks among Oklahoma farmers. 


Last year there was 15% more trucks 
registered in the state of Oklahoma 


\ \ | / than during 1928! 
ABC 


192,892 
CIR 


CULATION . ». more evidence of buying power 


\ | Il// in this 73.4% rural market. 


THE OKLAHOMA FARMER-STOCKMAN 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLAHOMA 
THE OKLAHOMA PUBLISHING CO. 
WKY-THE DAILY OKLAHOMAN- THE OKLAHOMA TIMES 
Notional Representive — E. Katz Specio! Advertising Apency 
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Profits Versus Price Cutting 


ysiness Men Hope for the Day When the Ignorant Price Cutter, Who 
Does Business at a Loss, Will Be Considered an Economic Criminal 


By Rudolph Zinsser 


Secretary-Treasurer, William Zinsser & Company 


HERE are too many manufac- 
turers in this country in many 
nes of business who are running 
They are like people who 

ttempt to drive high-powered cars 
long the crowded thoroughfare of 
ysiness without sufficient instruc- 
‘on in driving. For it seems to me, 
nd to a great many business men 


principle of modern business that 
no one shall so use his property or 
his capital to inflict unnecessary 
injury upon others. 

The days have long passed when 
competition meant, figuratively, 
mortal combat with bowie-knives in 
a dark room. In this day and age, 
business men, statesmen and econo- 








f my acquaintance, 
hat he who tries 
his_ selling 
rices without ade- 
uate and complete 
ost data is like the 


» set 


killed drivers, and 
o everyone who 
asses along the 
usiness highway, 
much greater. It 
s possible that a 
hole industry may 


| ppg one man attempts 
to cover so broad and 
important a subject as the 
necessity for sound selling 
prices based upon knowl- 
edge of costs, he is up 
against a real problem. Mr. 
Zinsser’s article, not on re- 
tail price maintenance, but 
on basic problems of all in- 
dustry, makes a suggestion 
that a solution may be in a 
further development of Fed- 
eral Trade Commission 
trade practice conferences. 
With the feeling that at this 
stage such a plan is at best 
a hope, “Printers’ Ink” pub- 
lishes his views because of 


mists all recognize 
the principle that 
our national pros- 
perity, which re- 
ceived a temporary 
set-back a few 
months ago, cannot 
be regained on the 
principles of jungle 
competition and 
fighting in the dark. 

The reason for 
existence of any 
business, the only 
excuse a man has 
to employ labor and 
capital, is to pay 
wages to employees 
and to produce a 
profit for his stock- 


ecome impover- 


hed and made sick |} tes. 


their constructive possibili- 


holders. Profit 
never results from 

















ts prices in ignorance of his own 
losts. 


In the old days, when a giant 


he purpose of driving a particular 
ompetitor out of business, it was 
alled unfair competition by the 
ourt, and the head of such a busi- 
ess was asked to cease and de- 
ist his unfair practices. Many 
jusiness men hope and believe that 
he time will come when selling be- 
ow cost through ignorance of 
oper business methods will be 
onsidered unlawful. While at the 
resent moment such a principle 
lay seem extreme, it is in direct 
ceeping with the fundamental 
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price wars carried 
on in the dark by people ignorant 
of their own costs. In our own 
small industry we are now in the 
midst of a price war which will 
undoubtedly leave bankruptcies in 
its wake. 

I well remember when our two 
largest competitors of several 
years ago toppled over and disap- 
peared. I was amazed when per- 
sonal friends and business acquain- 
tances congratulated me and my 
concern upon the elimination of 
our competition. They seemed to 
feel that it was a great thing for 
our old-established concern to have 
our competitors go out of business 
because it put us in a better and 
stronger position than before. As 
a matter of fact, the failure of 
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our old-time competitors was a 
source of great worry to us. We 
felt more like being condoled with 
than congratulated. In this par- 
ticular instance we lost two good. 
long-established competitors, and 
soon had in their place four or five 
newcomers, inexperienced and in 
most cases financially weak. Any 
business man welcomes keen, honest 
competition, but every industry is 
learning that it cannot be prosper- 
ous if a small group of manufac- 
turers in it are selling goods at 
less than the cost of production. 
As long as we live under our 
present economic system the only 
industry, and the only company, 
which really serves the community 
is the one which is able to make 
and sell goods that produce a net 
profit at the end of the year. 

I am talking now about the man- 
ufacturer who, through ignorance 
and with the aid of a financial 
backer or angel who is also ig- 
norant, goes ahead selling goods at 
less than the price it costs him to 
make them. I mean it sincerely 
when I say that the profit-making 
company is the only one in the long 
run which serves the community. 
Cut-throat, ignorant price wars are 
not to the ultimate advantage of 
the consumer. An uninformed man 
may reason that if two sellers com- 
pete with one another and cut each 
other’s prices until finally the prod- 
uct is selling below cost, it is a 
good thing for him because he is 
able to get the product at a very 
cheap price. He should know that 
the sale of goods below the cost 
of production comes out of some- 
body’s hide in the final analysis. If 
either or both of the competing 
manufacturers go out of business 
this one type of consumer may 
think “that’s their lookout” and no 
concern of the general public. But 
that is where a fundamental mis- 
take is made. For the ultimate 
consumer who thinks he is getting 
something for nothing in a case 
like this is ultimately bound to get 
it in the neck. 

Suppose two automobile manu- 
facturers indulge in a price-cut- 
ting competition. The price is 
steadily hammered down until fin- 
ally the buyer can buy a car that 
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costs $1,000 to build, for $m 
That looks great from the buyer 
point of view. But it stands ty 
reason that the automobile many, 
facturer cannot stay in busines 
long on that basis, and so he fails 
10 cents on a dollar. His factory 
is shut down, and hundreds of peo. 
ple in the factory and in the selling 
end are thrown out of work. The 
tire, glass, leather, and paint man- 
ufacturers and the rest who were 
selling the automobile builder their 
products are paid 10 cents on the 
dollar and have lost a good cus- 
tomer besides. Perhaps the buyer 
of the car, who thought he was so 
fortunate, has a job with one of 
these businesses that is affected by 
this failure and he, as a result, 
loses his job and has to sell his 
own car at a loss, even as the 
manufacturer did who started it 
all. 


Buyer and Seller Must Co-operate 





At the present time the chief 
executive of the nation and his 
advisors are doing everything pos- 
sible to prevent business depression 
and hasten a return of the pros- 
perity we so recently enjoyed. They 
have suggested that the use of 
research, advertising, the search- 
ing out of new markets and bet- 
ter distribution are among _ the 
most important points that indus- 
try can consider. Real prosperity 
can only be had through the co 
operation of the buyer and the 
seller. In our own industry 
through our Shellac Association 
we began an advertising campaign 
to suggest new uses and broaden 
the market for our product. Then 
came the stock market crash and 
the new era of cut-throat compe- 
tition, and we gave up advertising 
at the very time when we needed 
it most because it was felt we 
couldn’t afford it under the cir- 
cumstances. 

The right kind of trade associ- 
ations and institutes, formed for 
the development of markets, en- 
able manufacturers to compare 
costs, to draw up qualitv specif- 
cations, to eliminate trade abuses 
harmful to the whole industry. and 
to stabilize the industry as a whole 
This is a benefit not only to the 
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manufacturer but also to jobbers, 
ealers and ultimate consumers in 
those particular industries. Our 
own association drew up a code 
of ethics. Instead of blind and 
cut-throat competition in the dark, 
each manufacturer publicly an- 
nounced his prices, so that every 
one would know them, buyer and 
competitor alike. 

In any industry such action im- 
mediately tends toward stabiliza- 
tion. Naturally in the same indus- 
try production costs, when figured 
in accordance with an approved, 
up-to-date cost accounting method, 
are very apt to be very much the 
same. Consequently selling prices 
are apt to become far more uni- 
form than when they were arrived 
at by the old hit or miss rule-of- 
thumb method. Instead of look- 
ing upon this tendency of price 
uniformity with suspicion and 
alarm, it is my belief that it should 
be considered as a favorable and 
satisfactory condition and one that 
should be encouraged. If in the 
same industry the prices for sup- 
posedly identical material vary 
widely, it is a clear indication that 
something is basically wrong. If 
the higher prices are figured very 
closely and are not out of propor- 
tion, then the low prices are either 
unprofitable or else some substi- 
tution or lowering of quality un- 
known or unseen to the buyer is 
being indulged in in order to make 
these lower prices possible. In 
other words, instead of the higher 
prices being too high, the lower 
prices are too low, and if the 
latter are continued for any length 
of time, the whole industry, as 
previously shown, will suffer and 
finally be thrown into bankruptcy. 

This being so fundamentally 
true and the very foundations of 
sound business, why is it that our 
legal and judicial authorities con- 
stantly harp upon the existence of 
uniform prices and likewise upon 
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any action which results in bring- 
ing about such uniformity as a 
sign of illegal “price fixing” or 
the elimination of price competi- 
tion in violation of the Anti-Trust 
laws? Unrestricted competition 
inevitably leads to the elimination 
of the independent units and leaves 
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the concentration of business and 
wealth in the hands of a powerful 
few. Consolidations and mergers 
of several enormous interests into 
one monopoly are far more likely 
to lead to the elimination of real 
competition. 

It has already been pointed out 
by the business press that business 
men now have the picture of the 
Farm Board at one end of Wash- 
ington plunging abruptly into the 
first venture in Government price 
fixing since the war. The Farm 
Board agrees “to prevent any con- 
siderable decline in wheat” with 
Government funds, while at the 
other end of Washington the De- 
partment of Justice investigates 
mercantile and manufacturing or- 
ganizations to ascertain if any may 
possibly be approaching any 
method that could be construed 
as an infraction of any of the 
holy-of-holy Anti-Trust laws. 


Everyone Benefits by Open-Price 
Competition 


Price stability is not at all, nec- 
essarily, an indication of the elimi- 
nation of competition. In our in- 
dustry our open-price competition 
and our code of ethics bettered 
and stabilized the entire shellac 
situation for manufacturer, jobber, 
dealer and consumer for a period 
of almost two years. Then came 
the slackening of business. When 
business slackens, codes of ethics 
slacken. An association or a code 
of ethics in any industry is no 
stronger than its weakest mem- 
bers, and one or two unethical 
members can break down the 
whole association structure. In 
other words, any industry is en- 
tirely dependent upon the men who 
are in it, and until the time comes 
when the ignorant, stupid, below- 
cost seller can be shown the light 
or eventually eliminated by the 
leaders and more intelligent mem- 
bers of an industry, there can be 
no lasting prosperity. One or two 
irresponsible sellers can impoverish 
an entire industry and the ironical 
side of the whole picture is that 
the offenders are looked upon both 
by the Government and the public 
as saviors and benefactors, when 
they ought to be regarded as the 
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greatest danger and menace to our 
prosperity. Consumers, instead of 
dealing with them in the belief 
that they are benefiting themselves 
and making advantageous pur- 
chases, would, if they knew the 
facts, shun them and refuse to buy 
from them in the knowledge that 
by so doing they were helping to 
retain their own prosperity. 

The leading concerns in a score 
of industries believe that right 
now, during this period of severe 
depression, the Government should 
help, encourage and advise the as- 
sociations and institutes of these 
industries in correcting abuses and 
unsound practices that are harming 
or hampering the proper develop- 
ment of their particular industries. 

Business at the present time is 
without protection from the igno- 
rant or deliberate price-cutter, and 
the penalty which it pays for this 
lack of protection is depression 
and unprofitable price levels. Many 
of our important industries have 
been sunk and hopelessly depressed 
for years. 

The great necessity at this very 
moment is to devise a_ suitable 
means of protecting an industry 
without, at the same time, curbing 
free competition and the incentive 
to progress, and without incurring 
the liability of illegal combinations 
or extortion. 


Trade Commission Could Help 


In my opinion, the best solution 
and the one offering the greatest 
opportunity for success is pro- 
vided by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission through trade practice con- 
ferences. This development of the 
last ten years provides for the 
self-government of industry with 
the assistance of the Commission, 
which can supplement and increase 
the good that may be accomplished 
by the industry itself. 

Trade practice procedure is in 
a state of development. Given the 
full support of other departments 
of our Government it will be able 
to do more to eliminate the de- 
pressed price level under which so 
many of our industries are not 
only laboring, but actually dying, 
than all the rest of the sugges- 
tions made so far, put together. 
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B. B. D. & O. Buys 
Minneapolis Agency 


Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn 
Inc., New York, has acquired the Har 
rison-Guthrie Agency, of Minneapolis 
Minn., by purchase of the entire cap 
ital stock of the latter concern. 

There will be no change, it is a 
nounced, in the personnel or conduct of 
the Harrison-Guthrie Agency, although 
its offices will hereafter known a 
the Minneapolis office of Batten, Barton 
Durstine & Osborn, Inc. acquisition 
makes an addition to the New York, 
Chicago, Buffalo, Boston and Pittsburg) 
offices of the concern. 

The Harrison-Guthrie Agency was or 
ganized some years ago by M. E. Har 
rison, president, and Murray K. Guthrie, 
vice-president and treasurer. The other 
members of the firm were Curtis 6 
Noble, Russell D. McCord and Ralpi 
B. Campbell, all of whom will remai: 
as executives in Minneapolis. The office 
there will be under the direction oj 
Mr. Guthrie who has been elected a vice. 
president of Batten, Barton, Durstine 
Osborn, Inc. 
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Montague Lee and Frederic 


Nelson Phillips in Merger 

Lee & Phillips, Inc., is the namie 
a new organization which has bee 
formed at New York through the merge 
of the following typographic businesses 
of that city: Montague Lee Compan 
Inc., Frederic Nelson Phillips, In 
Graphic Typesetting Corporation a: 
Caxton Typographers, Inc., former; 
the Wienes Typographic Service. 

The officers of the new company are 
Frederic Nelson Phillips, chairman o/ 
the board and treasurer; Montague Lee 
pres dent and director; Robert W. War 
ren, vice-president and director, an 
Wilson Goodbody, secretary and d 
rector. 

The consolidation will operate fron 
the present plant of the Phillips « com 
pany 

Both the Montaeue Lee Company 
Inc., and Frederic Nelson Phillips, Inc, 
have been in business for more tha 
ten years. 


W. R. Wilson, General 
Manager, Reo Motor 


William Robert Wilson, formerly 
vice-president of the Irving Nationa 
Bank and one of the organizers of the 
Guardian Banking Group, has beer 
elected general manager and a director 
of the Reo Motor Car Company, Lan 
sing, Mich. Richard H. Scott, formerly 
president and general manager, wil 
continue as ee 


To Form O' O’Connell 
Advertising Agency 
Effective April 1, John F. O’Connel 
now a partner in the O’Connell-Ingali 
Advertising Agency, Boston, will oyeratt 
his own advertising business at that city 
under the name of the O’Connel! Ai 

vertising Agency. 
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- THE CHICAGO — 
MARKETS 
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at Chicago is not one market, but a group of 

Pittsburgh them. 

rE He Any one of a score or more sections of 

Phe othe Chicago, each with its own complete business 

* : Rap district, is a market as big as many major cities. 

st a Hence sales effort thought to be covering 

mrstine & Chicago may, through unsuspected weakness 
in just one of Chicago’s many markets, be 

ederic costing a manufacturer many thousands 

~ annually. 

5 "merge In the face of current conditions no manu- 

Com any, facturer can afford to neglect a single Chicago 

‘= market—yet few are equipped with sufficiently 

_ detailed information concerning Chicago to 

rman» know definitely whether they are doing so or 

Ww. War not. 

~ There is one source of really adequately de- 

> on tailed information about Chicago, and only 

Compan one—and the Boone Man will tell you what 

om De. it is. 

eral 
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Nationa 
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director 
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a good newspaper 


Continued leadership in anything is maintained 
only by demonstrated merit—the Chicago 
tall Evening American is in its ninth year of circu- 

a lation leadership in Chicago’s evening field. 


National Representatives:—RODNEY E. BOONE ORGANIZATION 
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One 1000-ling 


sells q : 


im one day 


Hardman Peck § 
of New York 


which ran exclusively inj’ 
New York Evening Jou 


On February 11th, Hardman Peck & Co 

class New York retail piano concern, 
1,000 -line advertisement featuring 
pianos ‘in the New York Evening i 

The advertisement appeared exclusi 

the Evening Journd. a a & A J ( 
The following day sixty grand pianog 

of which was priced below $495, we 

This one day's business exceeded 
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revious day in the 80 years of this 


ny'shistory. aA a ABABA 


tstanding demonstration of the read- 


ponse to advertising in the New York 


g Journal is: particularly significant at 
e. It is conclusive proof that business 

. and can be 
EXCELLENT by following this “Rule of 
'; (1) get the RIGHT merchandise; (2) 
e message RIGHT; (3) concentrate in 
GHT medium A A AAA A 


NEW YORK 


JOURNAL 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY THE 
RODNEY E. BOONE ORGANIZATION 
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Michigan People Pay 
$40,000 Each Sunday 
toget The Detroit News 


With the cost of a Sunday issue 
of The Detroit News over three 
times that of a regular weekday 
issue Michigan people are never- 
theless willing to buy more copies 
of that particular edition than any 
other. The Sunday Detroit News 
has a circulation exceeding 400,000 





Michigan. People like to read it 
and therein lies the advertisers’ 
opportunity. Your campaign placed 
in the Sunday Detroit News will 
reach more people at a time when 
they have the most time for read- 
ing and when purchases can come 
up before the family council for 
discussion. Inves- 





—the greatest in 
Michigan. The 
facts are that this 
paper is the most 
§nteresting med- 
ium available in 


News 





The Detroit Sunday 

has the 

Largest Circulation 
in Michigan 


tigate this medium 
for your advertis- 
ing campaign in 
America’s fourth 
market. 








The 


Detroit News 


THE HOME NEWSPAPER 


New York Office 
I. A. KLEIN, 50 E. 42nd St. 


Member of the 100,000 Group of American Cities 





Chicago Office 
J. E. LUTZ, 180 N. Michigan 
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Photographers Open Contest to 
Stimulate Sale of Members’ 
Photographs 


Loveliest Mother, Most Attractive Child, Basis of $20,000 Contest in 
United States and Canada 


) celebrate its fiftieth anni- 

versary, The Photographers’ 
Association of America opened a 
prize contest on February 20 in 
which $20,000 in awards are offered 
to the 222 loveliest mothers and 
222 most attractive children in the 
United States and Canada for their 
photographs. The con- 


the columns of ‘The Pathway,’ the 
association magazine, members of 
the association were informed of 
the plans, beginning in November, 
1929. Inspirational letters and 
news-stories have kept them keyed 
up for the opening of the contest. 
They were told that there was 





test closes May 10, 
which is the day before 
Mothers’ Day. 

An international award 
of $1,500 will be given 
to the loveliest mother 
and a similar award to 
the most attractive 
child. Other awards 
range from $500 to $25 a 
and are given both on <= 
an international and a 
sectional basis. The 
judges are Mary Rob- 
erts Rinehart, Fannie 





= is healed mother 


Sa Where 


the most attractive child 
in all America ? 


Hurst and Charles Ay- 
lett, president of the as- 
sociation. Four full 
pages and a half page 
in magazines make up 
the association’s sched- 
ule and in addition, 


$20,000.00 CASH for 444 witners... 


Visit your photographer and share im these awards 
— 
— Gp: 
= tt Ame emmy Mary Renters me etme weet Ne fe ee te 
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able advertising in 
local newspapers by in- | === 
dividual members 
the association. These 
members are also using 
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direct-mail, outdoor and 
radio advertising to pro- 
mote the contest. 

There are two ideas 
behind the contest. The first is to 
stimulate interest in photography 
and the second is to bring more 
business to the professional photog- 
rapher during the next few 
months, since no photographs taken 
before February 20 are eligible 
a entry in the contest. 

C. Vinson, general secretary 
of the association, in explaining the 
deta ils of the contest says: 
“Through letters and through 





One of the Magazine Advertisements Announcing 


the Contest to the Public 


the opportunity to sell photographs 
to be entered in the contest and 
were advised to make use of the 
materials supplied them free, or at 
low cost, by the association for 
advertising purposes. 

“The national and local adver- 
tising has been planned to induce 
the public to enter photographs of 
mothers and children in the con- 
test. The entrants are advised that 
they can obtain official entry blanks 








at the studios of members of The 
Photographers’ Association in the 
various cities or by writing to the 
association headquarters. 

“The rules specify that the pho- 
tographs must be taken after Feb- 
ruary 20 and must be postmarked 
not later than May 10. This gives 
a period of eleven weeks during 
which photographs may be taken 
for the contest. It prevents the 
sending in of old photographs 
which would not truly represent 
the appearance of entrants at the 
present time. 

“As this is not a contest of pho- 
tographic skill and awards are not 
paid to photographers, the photog- 
raphers do not make photographs 
free. Entrants pay for the photo- 
graphs, but those for which awards 
are not made will be returned to 
the senders. ‘ 

“In the advertising the fact is 
made known that this is not a 
beauty contest or a competition in 
photographic skill, and that dress 
is not considered. The judges will 
make awards only for loveliness in 
mothers and attractiveness in chil- 
dren. 

“Tt is also made known that the 
association proposes to assemble 
the prize winning photographs in 
an exhibit to be known as the Hall 
of Honor of America’s Lovely 
Mothers and Attractive Children 
and to be displayed in the chief 
cities of the United States and 
Canada. 

“To induce members in the vari- 
ous towns and cities to advertise 
in their local papers, the associa- 
tion sent them campaign material. 
In a cardboard box, sent to each 
member, were placed two news- 
paper mats containing seventeen 
advertisements, entry blanks, win- 
dow and showcase cards, stream- 
ers and poster stamps. The asso- 
ciation also sent to members and 
to groups a series of twelve large 
advertisements in Mimeograph 
form; as some photographers wish 
to use radio, twelve radio talks 
were furnished, to be broadcast 
from stations. Folders, cards, enve- 
lopes and other direct-mail material 
were sold at a low price to mem- 
bers: Outdoor posters and movie 
slides were supplied free to those 
who wanted to use them. 

“In approximately 100 cities the 
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local members of the association 
have formed co-operative groups to 
advertise in their newspapers and 
in other ways. 

“Some of the groups and indi- 
viduals are putting on their ow 
local contests in addition to pro- 
moting the national contest. The 
method for doing this is to offer 
local prizes for lovely mothers ané 
attractive children and to have local 
judges make the awards each week. 
The photographs of the winner 
will be printed in the advertise. 
ments in local papers and in some 
cities will be displayed in theater 
lobbies and store windows. 

“It is expected that the good- 
will created in 100 or more cities, 
where photographers are jointly 
advertising the prize contest, will 
lead them to continue the group 
method of advertising their busi- 
ness after the contest. In fact the 
contest is expected to make photog- 
raphers more advertising-minded. 

“The exhibit of the winning pho- 
tographs will be the first of its 
kind in America. It is expected 
to contain examples of loveliness 
and attractiveness which will 
greatly interest home-loving folk, 
because in the faces reproduced 
they will see the same emotions 
that they themselves feel.” 











































New Building Magazine to Be 
Published 


The General Building Contractor, 2 
monthly magazine to be devoted to the 
interests of the professional building 
contractor, will be published at New 
York by the F. W. Dodge Corporation, 
beginning with a July issue. The Amer- 
ican Contractor, a weekly magazine now 
published by the Dodge company, at 
Chicago, will be combined with the Gen- 
eral Building Contractor. 

Theodore Crane, engineer and pro 
fessor of building and architectural con- 
struction at Yale University, has been 
appointed editor-in-chief of the new 
publication. Peter A. Stone, now edi 
tor of The American Contractor, will bx 
managing editor. 


Made New England Manager 


« , . ” 
Woman’s Home Companion 
Fred Ives, for the last four years with 

the Chicago office of the Crowell Pub 

lishing Company as a member of the 
staff of Woman's Home Companion, has 
been appointed New England manager 
for that publication. His headquarters 
will be at Boston. He succeeds William 

C. Young, who has been appointed to 

do special meral representative work 

from New York. 
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Speeding it up 


Much 

direct-mail 

printing 
could be improved by speeding it 
up—putting a little snap into it. 


Many a good 
booklet or 
folder 


could be made even more effective 
by the use of an intriguing bit of 
color, or a few human-interest 
photographs, or a clever drawing 
or two;—it doesn't take much to 
do the trick. 


We try to think about printing in 
terms of results. If you are not 
getting all that you should out of 
your direct-mail advertising, then 


let us have 
a shot at it 


Charles Francis Press 


Printing Crafts Building 


461 Eighth Avenue New York 

















I See Space Salesmen Once a Year 


This Advertising Manager Has Developed a Unique Plan of Space 
Buying and He Tells How It Worked the First Year 


By an Advertising Manager 


AST year, the advertising 

manager of a farm implement 
manufacturing company (and he 
will not care if you guess his 
name) made an earnest attempt 
to sidestep the economic waste 
chargeable to advertising space 
selling. Early in the year, he no- 
tified all publications likely to ap- 
proach his firm that he was plan- 
ning to spend the month of 
September in making up the 1930 
list—but that until September his 
mind was on other things. 

He invited the publications to 
suggest an appointment in Septem- 
ber at a time and place to suit 
them, and to send the best quali- 
fied man to talk to him. He sug- 
gested that all promotional matter 
be sent him in advance. He prom- 
ised that the last week in Septem- 
ber would be spent with his ad- 
vertising agency and decisions 
reached in collaboration with the 
agency’s space buyers. He relig- 
iously studied his own company’s 
sales problems and the promo- 
tional matter of the publications 
and made up a conditional list. 

He made thirty-eight appoint- 
ments in four Eastern and West- 
ern cities—for a definite hour at 
appointed places. Often it was at 
the office of the publications. Let 
him outline the results: 

“From four of the men I talked 
to I learned something new— 
something to the advantage of the 
salesman and of my own firm. 
Three of these points might have 
as well been included in the pro- 
motional literature of the publica- 
tions. There was one man who 
sold me largely because of his own 
magnetism and ability and by rea- 
son of the great importance he 
mesmerized me to place on a fact 
that now seems insignificant. He 
earned his salt as a salesman. . The 
time I spent with the others did 
not influence decisions that were 
based on facts already of record. 

“Two men made a bad impres- 
sion by spending their minutes 








slinging mud at competitors. Three 
publications tried to make an ap- 
pointment in each city—but I saw 
only one of their representatives. 
Eight men wanted to run over into 
the dinner or lunch hour. One 
man accepted as a fact that his 
paper would be used and persuaded 
me to take more space than | 
would otherwise have done. 

“In general, the plan was suc- 
cessful. I shall repeat it. It had 
the following advantages: 

“My mind was entirely on the 
subject—there were no distractions 
of other visitors, of telephone or 
accumulating correspondence. 

“Eleven months of the year have 
been almost entirely freed of the 
importunate visits of space sales- 
men. 

“T talked with the one man most 
likely to represent his paper best. 

“T. saved the publications a lot 
of wasted time and money in 
reaching me. 

“Appointments with competitive 
papers were sometimes made for 
successive hours — comparisons 
could thus be better made. 

“I relieved the agency media de- 
partment of some duplicated in- 
terviews. 

“And there were other minor 
benefits. I found that invariably 
the editor was the best salesman. 
He suggested copy to me—and an 
advertising man with a message 
in concrete form is pretty sure to 
patronize the paper that suggested 
that message. I met some intelli- 
gent, affable and likeable men, 
some that were well informed. | 
learned a bit about what other 
firms in my line were planning— 
and could have learned more if I 
hadn’t honestly tried to be fair. 

“The net results, added to the 
time saved, were these: four pa- 
pers were added to the list as it 
was at first roughly conceived and 
one was crossed off. In other 
words, it paid the paper and my 
firm to make about one interview 
in ten. And that is not so bad!” 
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Yes, “once upon a 
time” Detroit 

was a one newspaper 
town 

and they also had 

nice horse-cars, bicycle 
patrolmen and 

just scintillating gas lamps. 
Things do change 
somehow, and 

in Detroit more 

rapidly than elsewhere, 

so now if 

you want coverage 

you buy 

The Detroit Times 

and one other 

newspaper. 


‘*THE TREND IS TO THE TIMES”’ 


Represented nationally by the RODNEY E. BOONE ORGANIZATION 
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Oklahoma City Market is the State's pri- 
market. It is the largest of Oklahoma's 
major markets, ranking first in area, popula- 
pendable income, merchandise outlets, trans- 
on facilities, and all other essential indicia 
ne an area as the leading, most desirable 
rritory in its State. . . . Sales and adver- 
managers striving for maximum returns at 

cost will find increased schedules in the 
oman and Times balanced by increased 
The cost of advertising in the Oklahoma 
orket is Jow, when charged against sales 
by the Oklahoman and Times in all 26 
s of the A.B. C. Trade Area where, at half 
st, they give advertisers 16,568 (January, 
erage) more circulation daily than the 
ed circulations of all other 18 dailies in 
e area, including the third Oklahoma City 
oper. . . . Here are the figures for the All 
an Oklahoma City Market: 











J Factor || Amount I oon 

eG kia NS 926,134 36 

dable Income . . . . $464,887,000 39.3 
Material Value .. . $ 88,867,000 54 

oe ke 10,996 41.4 

ale Outlets... . 108 44.4 

Registrations ... . 238,327 46.2 

Se Ubia Wiad «xs $3,582,808 33.9 

Telephones. . . . 71,276 45.6 
ic Consumers... . 78,200 40 
wm Production . . 189,429,000 75 
oman and Times. . 146,156 78 
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THE 
PUFF CORNER 


The January building per- 
mits for Oklahoma City, 
amounting to $1,121,225, 
were 35% of the total for 
the entire Tenth Federal 
Reserve District. The Okla- 
homa City permits were 
virtually double those of 
its nearest competitor. 

















HY do writers 

of all calibres 
and types, when men- 
tioning newspapers in 
their = bn and themes 
invariably say “on 
picking up the morn- 
ing newspaper”, or 
“the morning news- 
paper told the story’’? 


q 


HY, for in- 

stance, does 
Thomas Edison in- 
sist, that of all the 
newspapers that come 
to him, the morning 
newspaper must be at 
his breakfast plate un- 
disturbed and un 
ruffled ? 


q 


OT that there is 

any particular 
virtue in the time of 
day. No, not that. 
We may speak of ‘‘the 
morning after”, or “a 
night out”. Fact of the 
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matter is, time is a 
sort of fourth dimen- 
sion anyhow. 


q 


OME things just 

are, that’s all. 
They need no inter- 
pretation. They need 
no blue-printing. 
Hence the exclusive 
elusive “flavor” of the 
morning newspaper. 
It is there, and defies 
the verbosities of defi- 
nition. Which is quite 
all — Knowing it 


is sufficient. 


q 


N Detroit the un- 
dersigned is the 
only morning news 
paper, read and 
thoroughly appreci- 
ated in a quarter mil- 
lion homes each day 
—a third of a million 
homes each Sunday. 
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How many advertising writers 
(and illustrators, too) are 
consciously and deliberately devot- 
ing their talents to creating mes- 
sages for fish? 

How many of them pride them- 
selves on the fact that they never 
write a line above a_bull-head’s 
mental register? How many of 
them are willing to admit that the 
average reader’s intelligence can 
possibly be under-rated? 

Here, it seems to me, are the 
obvious literary tenets governing 
messages to fish: 

1. Use short words and few. 
Suckers have small mouths. 

2. Play for movement in word- 
ing, layout and picture. What 
moves is what they strike at. 

3. Show them the bait and let 
them find out about the boat. 
“Money back if not satisfied.” 

4. Appeal to their eyes, appe- 
tites, vanities and fears. That’s all 
there is to a fish—there isn’t any 
more. 

5. Study them and bank on their 
adherence to habit. Remember: 
Once a fish always a fish. 

6. Originality 
is a waste of 
time when not 
downright dan- 
4 gerous. Watch 
other fishermen. 
Go wherethey’re 
going and use 
the bait they’re 
using. Let the 
other fellow 
| make the experi- 








—“T Sent a Message 


By G. Prather Knapp 
———E—>———_ 2 _— 








to the Fish” 


— = 


ments. Don’t hunt for new ideas. 

7. Never be subtle with a fish 
and never leave anything to his 
intelligence. Always command 
some simple, definite, timed action. 
Like Humpty Dumpty, tell them: 
“This is what I wish.” 

Now these are not good maxims 
simply because so many people 
follow them. Even their success- 
ful results in a number of cases 
may not prove that other tactics 
would not have succeeded even 
better in the very same cases. 

I believe that some copy buyers 
have been asleep to the vast de- 
crease in illiteracy and the even 
vaster increase of informed minds 
since the formation of the draft 
army in 1917. Naturally, copy 
writers have offered what they 
could do well with a small amount 
of research and creative effort. 
Some of them have scored big 
successes with their messages to 
fish, but has it been definitely 
proved that the American con- 
sumer is best approached by ad- 
vertising that paraphrases “Blah, 
blah, black sheep, have you any 


wool?” I trow not. 
When a space salesman tells a 
publisher what 





asses all space 
buyers are, he 
is not helping 
himself to get B® 
a job or hold 
one. When a 
merchandise 
salesmen tells a 
jobber or man- 
ufacturer what 
asses all dealers 
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are, he is advised to forget about 
himself and study his trade more 
closely. 

How is it that a copy writer 
(for either editorial or advertising 
columns) can tell publisher, manu- 
facturer, jobber, and agency ex- 
ecutive the same thing about his 
readers and get away with it in 
sO many cases? 

The way to string this article 
out would be to cite examples of 
result-producing copy that are not 
messages to fish and to contrast 
them with other examples that 
are. 

But that would lay me open to 
the suggestion that I need a little 


INK Mar. 13, 19 
of my own medicine. Let 

reader, whose intelligence I 

is more than equal to it, supph 
examples for himself. Enough 
say that Humpty Dumpty wy 
right, in my opinion, when } 
quoted even the fish as follows: 


The little fishes of the sea 
They 


li 
“We cannot do it, sir, teense.” 


Let’s assume that even fish ma 
decline to respond profitably « 
unintelligent imperative and wher 
Humpty Dumpty i 
message for O. K., 

“We cannot do it, 


What Groucho Says 


He Explains Why Agencies Shouldn’t Sign Their Ads 


Wwe you pacin’ the floor 
that way for? Who got you 
all het up? 

Oh, I see. 


You're all heated up 
about why can’t an advertising 
agency sign its stuff? You don’t 
see why we shouldn’t be able to 
put our name in large letters at 
the bottom of each Wonder Shoe 
ad we prepare, for instance? 

Shoot that idea at Gent Treas. 
He'd say: “There’s something in 
it, but don’t you think it might dis- 
sipate the reader’s concentration on 
the subject of Wonder Shoes?” 
Then you can reply: “Possibly, but 
don’t you see what a human, per- 
sonal touch it would give to the 
whole thing?” Good ad psychology 
on both sides, see? 

How about credit to our house 
by means of our little monogram 
down in one corner? I love that 
little monogram with our “C” 
turned around so ‘its bulge can kiss 
the bulge of our “G.” You get it 
so quickly if you know what it 
means. 


Of course we must let the big 
world believe that Wonder Shoe 
ads are written and designed by 
Old Man Wonder himself. 


that we, the paramount agency of 
all the paragon agencies, are doing 
their ads. That’s all right fo 
dealers. But stick our little cap. 


writing his ads. 
thing for the public to know! 

For once you see alike with 
Boss and Gent Treas. Now say 
it all together, “We want credit!” 
All the three of you've got to dd 
is to persuade the Wonder peopl 
that our little house signature o 
monogram would excite the publi 
into buying more pairs of Wond 
shoes. 

Aaronson proposed somethi 
like that to the Zinko people one 
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lb New York! 


at 


Waics. of course, is one of those 
litle Spring-breeding tricks Old Man Weather is playing on 
you effete way-down-Easterners. Well, be that as it may, the 
grumpy groundhog will probably fool you yet. And then, 
dear reader, you'll be more eager than ever for a luncheon 
or dinner built around that greatest of gastronomical prel- 
udes, Campbell’s Soup! « « « Wherever you live—Boston, 
Tampa, Seattle or San Diego—you ought to walk a mile for 
a Campbell’s, if necessary. Course you won’t have to, because 
these famous cans of contentment are on more dealers’ 
shelves than any health-builder in Christendom. ¢ ¢ ¢ 
Including Los Angeles. Where every day is a Soup Scoop for 
Campbell’s. « ¢ « Speaking of scoops, it might be illumi- 

Bnating to you sage space investors to be apprised of the fact 
eying hat of the handful of outstanding newspapers in America 
ght forgto be selected to carry Campbell’s Soup localized campaign, 
eo now appearing, The Los Angeles Examiner is one of them! 

have And rightly so,say L The largest morning-and-Sunday circu- 
ld Manflation West of the Missouri. Dominant, argument-proof 


wot coverage in food-consuming Southern California! P.S. How’s 
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Zinko had. a board. of. directors 
meeting about it. They cottoned to 
the general idea. They have a 
Gent Treas. of their own who 
figured that if Aaronson would 
give them a 5 per cent discount on 
all the space, it would be O.K. 
to carry the Aaronson trade-mark 
provided it was hardly visible. 
Nothing came of it. 

How can such a josher as you 
get so serious about such things? 

“An architect signs his build- 
ings? A lawyer signs his briefs? 
A car maker or radio manufac- 
turer signs his products? But the 
paramount producer of profesh 
copy can’t sign his masterpieces.” 

There’s a simple answer. Just 
make ’em want our trade-mark and 
in three months I'll get this wire 
collect from Biddle: 


YOU OMITTED AGENCY CAP- 


oO 
COMPENSATORY DISCOUNT 
ON PRICE OF AD STOP WIRE 
IMMEDIATE REPLY STOP 
SIGNED 
BIDDLE VICE-PRESIDENT 


GroucHo. 


J. A. Wright with United 
Agency 

Joseph A. Wright, for several years 
with the New York office of the Gen- 
eral Outdoor Advertising Company, has 
jeunes the United Advertising Agency, 

ewark, N. J., as vice-president in 
charge of sales. This agency is affil- 
iated with the United Advertising Cor- 
poration and the United Advertising 
Agency, New York. 

Other officers of the Newark agency 
recently elected are: Leonard Dreyfuss, 
chairman of the board; Theodore S. 
Fettinger, president, and E. Forrest 
Fettinger, secretary-treasurer. 


Ferguson-Sherman Account 
with Savage Agency 


The Savage Advertising Agency, De- 
troit, is now directing the advertising 
of Ferguson-Sherman, Inc., Evansville, 
Ind., manufacturer of farm implements. 
Newspapers, farm papers and direct mail 
will be used. 


Transferred by Campbell- 
Ewald 


John Pingle, of the schedule depart- 
ment of the Campbell-Ewald Company, 
Detroit by agency, has been 
transferred to the Toronto office of that 
agency and will be in charge of sched- 
ules and mediums, 


Standard Oil of Indiana Start 
Large Campaign 

The Standard Oil Company of Ip. 
diana, Chicago, this week starts th 
most extensive motor oil advertising 
campaign it has ever undertaken, accord. 
ing to N. H. Reed, advertising manager, 
Two new motor oils will be in 
troduced to the public. Although estab 
lished brand names of i company, 
Iso-Vis and Polarine, will be used to 
designate them, both products are pro. 
duced by new processes and have dis. 
tinctly new characteristics. 

Two thousand newspapers, 500 dailies 
and 1,500 weeklies, will be used in fea. 
turing Iso-Vis, a special grade lubri- 
cant,. in the ten States which th 
company serves—Michigan, Indiana, Illi 
nois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, Mis. 
souri, Kansas and North and South Da. 
kota. Weekly and bi-weekly insertions, 
in full pages and smaller sizes, will te 
used during the year. 

hile receiving mention in the news. 
paper advertisements, Polarine, the com- 
pany’s regular grade motor oil, will k 
featured in an extensive farm-paper 
campaign in the territory. Business pub 
lications and direct mail will also bk 
used on both products. 

Initial announcement of the two new 
oils was made in a special radio broad- 
cast on Wednesday of this week. This 
was preceded by an extensive newspaper 
omgein announcing the radio program. 

i¢ company’s advertising appropriation 
for the year is approximately $3,000,000 
The Chicago office of The H. McCann 
Company handles the motor oils account 
and the Stack-Goble Advertising Agency; 
also of that city, handles the advertising 
for gasoline and specialties. 


H. R. Malott with Motour 


Hotel Systems 

H. R. Malott, for two and a half 
years advertising manager of the Port 
land, Oreg., Telegram, has resigned tq 
assume the management of Motour H« 
tel Systems Corporation, recently or 
ganized to establish a chain of touris 
hotels along West Coast highways a 
points 125 miles apart. 


B. L. Chapman with Redfield; 
Coupe 


Bertrand L. Chapman, at one tim¢ 
manager of the merchandising depart 
ment of the New York World, b 
joined Redfield-Coupe, Inc., New Yor 
advertising agency, as vice-president 
More recently he was with the Robt 
M. McMullen Company, now McMullen 
Sterling & Chalfant, Inc. 





Appointed by Henry E. Milla 
Agency 

_ John H. Prescott, formerly adverti 
ing manager of Pacific Ready-C 
Homes, Inc., Angeles, and later ¢ 
the copy staff of the Henry E. Milla 
Company, advertising agency of 
city, has m appointed account exec 
tive of that agency. 
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Pay dirt 


aA The gold fields of 
a California today are 


the earning power— For the last 34 of its 50 
and the spending pro- years the Examiner has 
livias gi ° maintained an advertising 
es clivities—of its in- supremacy easily accounted 
habitants . . . evi- for by its consistent circu- 
wspaper denced by incomes lation leadership. 
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“a SAN FRANCISCO EXAMINER 
Mullen 

One of the 28 Hearst Newspapers 

read by more than 20 Million People 


Ailla 
IN NEW YORK CITY: W. W. CHEW, 285 Madison Ave. 
IN DETROIT: A. R. BARTLETT, General Motors Bidg. 
IN CHICAGO: J. D. GALBRAITH, 612 Hearst Bidg. 
IN SAN FRANCISCO: F. W. MacMILLAN, Hearst Bidg. 
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Aim at the 
llseye In1930 


HANGED and changing conditions con- 

front advertising and selling this year. 

/ ( Profitable sales will be made in markets 
and media of proved productivity. Costly 
blunderbuss methods will be eliminated. Sharp-eyed 
advertisers will carefully survey their markets . . . 


and aim their advertising ammunition straight at the 
bull’s-eye. 








Today, as never before, The News is equipped to pro- 
duce volume results in the prolific Indianapolis mar- 
ket. With the 1929 margin of advertising leadership 
the greatest in its 60-year history ... with present 
circulation at a new peak ... this powerful sales 
weapon will again prove with profits, that it... 
ALONE .. . can do the job! Your advertising mes- 
sages will be aimed point-blank at the bull’s-eye of the 
Indianapolis market if you 


CONCENTRATE IN THE NEWS IN 1930 


on 
an INDIANAPOLIS NEwSs 
} pel The Indianapolis Radius 





DON BRIDGE, Advertising Director 
Yorks 


7 4 Chicago: 
SW) DAN A. CARROLL J. E. LUTZ 
110 East 42nd Se, Lake Michigan 
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about-to-be-spent 


inforr 
ing st 
order 
claims 


no m 

We 
gettin 
amour 
house: 


[ about-to-be-saved dollar doesn't do the veer 

° . hi 
advertiser much good. It’s the about-to- the «« 
be-spent dollar that he is keen to switch into 


his till. -- 
in ar 


People who read the Conde Nast Group of 
magazines are people with a great many 
about-to-be-spent dollars. They study Vogue, 
Vanity Fair, House & Garden, to learn what to 
buy with their about-to-be-spent dollars in 
order to make their lives smart, pleasant and 


decorative. 


Where else can you buy 350,000 such people 
in a compact group . . . hand picked for you 
out of the millions . . . and all set to spend, 


spend, spend ? 


THE CONDE NAST GROUP 


VOGUE .. . . VANITY FAIR . . . . HOUSE & GARDEN 




















ow the Mail-Order Houses Handle 
the Fake “Lost” Order 


faking Good on Supposedly “Lost” 


Orders Is One of the Penalties 


of the Mail-Order Business 


SmaLt, Lowetit, INcoRPORATED 
ew York 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Will you please give us whatever 
information you can on the follow- 
ing subject: What do the big mail- 
order houses do when a customer 
claims that money was mailed—but 
no money is received? 

We are particularly interested in 
getting information concerning small 
amounts—from $2 to $5. Do these 
houses always give the customer the 
benefit of the doubt; if not, how is 
this case handled, icularly when 
the concern is suspicious of the cus- 
tomer’s honesty? 

In addition to any information 
you may be able to get concerning 
the experience of the very large 
concerns, we should be ‘interested 
in any further information giving 
the policy of the smaller specialty 
mail-order concerns. 

We certainly appreciate the help 
that Printers’ Inx given us in 
the past. Your attitude always 
seems to be one of really wanting 
to go out of your way to help. 

SmaLit, Loweit, INCORPORATED. 

Marvin SMALL. 


HERE is nothing much that 
can be done to remedy the 
ondition spoken of in this letter. 
his matter of dishonest people 
laiming they have not received 
erchandise which they have “or- 


ered” is one of the staple evils 
f the mail-order business. Houses 
arge and small have finally come 
p accept it as something that must 
e endured and the loss is charged 
p to the overhead cost of doing 
usiness. 
This agency’s client is using a 
st of newspapers and magazines 
0 advertise a line of perfumes and 
oilet articles. All the selling is 
one by mail, the requirement being 
hat orders shall be accompanied 
y the money. The firm receives 
trom three to five letters a day 
rom women declaring that they 
ave not received certain merchan- 
ise which they have ordered and 
When, as is usually the 
ase, no trace of the alleged order 
an be found in the records, the 
anagement is forced to assume 
bne of two things: Either the 
rder has been lost or the customer 


is deliberately trying to obtain 
goods fraudulently. 

Regardless of the appearance of 
the transaction, the company has 
been giving the customer the bene- 
fit of the doubt and has shipped 
the merchandise to the complain- 
ants. But the loss has now reached 
such proportions that it wonders 
es it is doing the right thing. 

t is 

An organization selling goods by 
mail is in a delicate position owing 
to Governmental regulations penal- 
izing the misuse of post office fa- 
cilities. Suppose a mail-order 
house should decide it would not 
make good on these alleged lost 
orders when the individual circum- 
stances seem suspicious enough to 
warrant the belief that something 
dishonest was being attempted. 
Probably three or four out of five 
complaints thus handled would 
never be heard from again; the 
women would understand that their 
little game had not worked and 
would be afraid to follow it up 
further because of the likelihood 
that they would get into trouble. 

But the fourth or fifth complaint 
may have been a bona fide order, 
the woman having actually sent the 
money and therefore being justified 
in expecting the goods. If her 
letter to the company were not 
acted upon affirmatively she would 
decide that she was dealing with 
an irresponsible organization and 
would send in no further orders; a 
customer would be lost. Worse 
yet, if she understood about postal 
regulations, she might take the 
matter up with her local post office 
and the eventual result might be 
the issuing of a stop order against 
further use of the mails by the 
mail-order house. A few sporadic 
complaints of this kind might not 
necessarily prejudice the company 
in the eyes of the post office de- 
partment. But with three or five 
such letters being received each 
day from all parts of the country 
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and with all or most of the claims 
being rejected, there would prob- 
ably be enough instances submitted 
to the post office department to 
cause the company a great deal of 
serious trouble. 

If complaints of this kind run 
along from day to day without a 
great deal of variation and if they 
are well scattered over the country, 
the common mail-order practice is 
to treat them as valid. But if they 
vary greatly in number from day 
to day or if they seem to be cen- 
tralized largely in certain commu- 
nities, an investigation sometimes 
discloses conditions that can be cor- 
rected. 

A moderate-sized Chicago spe- 
cialty mail-order house which had 
been getting around six or eight 
such letters daily found that on 
some days as many as twenty-five 
or thirty would be received. A 
quiet inquiry revealed the interest- 
ing fact that a young woman clerk 
in the order department had been 
putting a quantity of orders, cur- 
rency and all, into her handbag and 
taking them home. There she 
would remove the money and de- 
stroy the orders. After the dis- 
covery was made the number of 
complaints dropped back to nor- 
mal. 

The system in many mail-order 
houses is such that clerks find it 
difficult to steal currency out of 
orders. But quite a bit of it is 
done nevertheless—enough to cause 
the firms to be very conservative 
about regarding a complaint as 
fraudulent. Also, some orders are 
actually lost—lost in the mails or 
misplaced through stupidity, igno- 
rance or lack of system. 

A mail-order house may advise, 
beg and beseech its customers not 
to send currency through the mails 
and to use checks or money orders 
in remitting. Nevertheless, a large 
amount of small unit business 
comes in with the currency at- 
tached to the order or letter. A 
woman ordering a couple of dol- 
lars’ worth of toilet goods may not 
have a bank account and may not 
care to go to the trouble of buy- 
ing a money order at the post of- 
fice, and so she sends the currency. 
No mail-order man in his right 


INK 


rency; he would lose too m 
business. And as long as curren 
is sent, orders will 

be mysteriously “lost.” 

clerks can steal the money a 
equally dishonest customers can sq 
they sent it when they didn’t 
something they could not say j 
payment were made by check g 
money order. Hence all the mail 


order houses can do is to contin 
making good and to be impos 
upon a great deal of the time. 


The Minimum Figure Rule 


Some of the larger mail-orde 
houses, in dealing with this evi 
have a minimum figure below whic 
they will never question the cus 
tomer’s word. This figure may in 
clude business for any order 0 
$3 or $4 or less. Anybody claim 
i that merchandise 


received is sent the merchandise a 
once without the least question o 
argument. Complaints above tha 
amount are subjected to negotia 
tion and investigation before bein 
adjusted. 

Even in these latter cases the set 
tlement is predicated on the basi 
that the customer is always right 
She does not have to prove that sh 
did not receive the goods ; the whol 
burden is on the seller. But, i 
this kind of case, the money i 
usually sent in some way other tha 
in loose currency, and if it is, thé 
customer has no difficulty in sup 
plying sufficient evidence of tha 
fact. And whether she can or not 
the mail-order house makes the ad 
justment without quibble or ques 
tion—that is, of course, if 
are no plainly apparent. symptom 
of dishonest methods being em 
ployed. The seller is often de 
liberately imposed on even here. 

The saving grace of the entir 
situation, when larger amounts arq 
involved, is that the mail-orde 
houses, in their correspondence wit 
the customer, can suggest that the; 
will take the matter up with thé 
post office department and with the 
railroad or express company. | 
the merchandise has been delivered 
the carrier naturally has some rec 
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merica’s Richest 


Agriculture, as everyone knows, is one of Los Angeles’ 
t main sources of income. Crops grown in the Los 
© time. Angeles market have an arinual value of more than 
$300,000,000. Los Angeles County, with its intensively- 
cultivated fruit orchards, heads the list of American 
S$ evi counties in value of farm products. 
‘low whic 
The following table is significant to advertisers be- 
cause it shows the relative influence of Los Angeles’ 
six newspapers throughout the prosperous, thickly 
settled fruit-growing and farming district. 


1929 Agricultural Lineage 
In Los Angeles Newspapers 


*s the set 
the basi Los Angeles Times .......... 161,952 
2nd newspaper 
ston whol 3rd newspaper 
But, it 4th newspaper 
i 5th newspaper 
6th newspaper 


The American Weekly is circulated with the third 
paper on the above list. During 1929 this weekly con- 
tained 4,242 agate lines of agricultural advertising. If 
added to the paper’s own agricultural lineage this would 
make a total of 18,830 agate lines, keeping the paper 
third on the list with approximately 11% as much agri- 
cultural lineage as The Times. 


ne entirg 
yunts ard 
ail-orde 


Eastern Representative: Williams, Lawrence & Cresmer Co., 360 N. Michigan Blvd.. 
Chicago, 285 Madison Ave., New York. Pacific Coast Representative: R. J. Bidwell 
Co., 742 Market St., San Francisco. White Henry Stuart Bldg., Seattle. 
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ord. In such a case the customer 
would plainly be inthe position of 
using the mails in an attempt to 
defraud. The slightest hint of an 
investigation, therefore, is often 
enough to convince him or her that 
a mistake was made and that the 
goods were received after all. 

But when the amounts involved 
are small, ranging from $4 
down, the most sensible prac- 
tice, all things considered, is to 
look up the customer’s complaint 
as bona fide and send the goods 
without question. This is a prin- 
ciple established and used by the 
larger mail-order houses as being 
the easiest way out of a rather 
mean dilemma.—[Ed. Printers’ 
INK. 


J. K. Gould with Pedlar 


Agency 

J. Kingsley Gould, formerly with The 
Blackman Company, New York, has 
joined the Louis C. Pedlar Corporation, 
advertising agency, also of that city, as 
vice-president and general manager. He 
was, for several years, manager of the 
New York office of the Campbell-Ewald 
Company, Detroit advertising agency, 
and, at one time, was manager of the 
Berlin office of the J. Walter Thomp- 
son Company, Inc. 


Herbert Wyle with Richmond 


° ° ” 
“Times-Dispatch 

Herbert Wyle has been sppointed 
business manager of the Richmond 
Va., Times-Dispatch, succeeding R. B. 
Huber, resigned. For the last five years 
Mr. Wyle has been with the echt 
group of stores in Baltimore and Wash- 
ington. He was formerly business man- 
ager of the Baltimore News and Amer- 
ican. 


Now H. H. Conger & 
Company 


C. I. Moody, Los Angeles manager of 
Conger & Moody, publishers’ representa- 
tives, has relinquished his interest in 
that firm to join the Millar Advertising 
ae Inc., Los Angeles advertising 

. H. H. Conger and his associates 
will yt 4 the business as H. H. 
Conger & Company. 


New Account for 
Jerome B. Gray 


The Tabor Manufacturing Company, 
Philadelphia, maker of foundry molding 
machines and the Tabor oil heating sys- 
tem, has appointed Jerome B. Gray, ad- 
vertising agency, of that city, to direct 
its advertising account. —— a0 papers 
and direct mail will be used 


Mar. 13, 19 


New Advertising Business 
Toledo 


A new advertising business has key 
incorporated at Toledo under the nam 
of the Sun Advertising Company, (j 
ficers of the new organization are: Pre 
ident, Stanwood A. Morrill, zone ma. 
ager at Philadelphia of the Toledo Scale! 
ener vice-president and treasure, 

. Snedecor, for the last thre 

ears with Charles F. Dowd, Inc., To 
we advertising agency, and secretary 

Conover, for the last two year 
 B manager of the Toled 
Scale Company. 

Members of the staff include: W. F. 
Stalder, in charge of house organs: 
A. A. Polscher, production manager, 
and Richard Carr, space buye 

Accounts which will be handled by 
the new company include the Jone 0 
Gilbert Chocolate Company, Jackson, 
Mich., the Toledo Scale Company, th 
Toledo Porcelain Enamel Products Com 
pany, and the Toledo Precision Devices, 


General Foods Reports 
Increased Sales 


Sales of the General Foods Corpore 
tion for the three months ended Decem 
ber 31, 1929 totaled $32,479,302, a 
against $30,195,707 for the corresponé- 
ing quarter of 1928. Net profits for the 
last quarter of 1929 amounted to $4, 
582,062, after all charges and taxes 
These profits include the income of 
subsidiaries since acquisition but do no 
include operations prior to acquisition 
They compare with net profits of $4, 
297,889 for the last quarter of 1928. 


Made Advertising Manager, 


’ 
“Restaurant Management’ 
Kenneth S. Kaull, for the last two 
years advertising representative of the 
Ahrens Publishing Company, New York, 
has been made advertising manager of 
Restaurant Management, published by 
that com — His headquarters will b 
at New York. 


Appoint Wardell Agency 


Innis, Speiden & Company, New 
York, manufacturers and importers of 
chemicals, have appointed the S. E 
Wardell ‘Advertising Company, of that 
city, to direct their advertising account 
—— eee papers and direct mail will be 
used. 


J. E. Staffan with Venable- 
Brown Agency 


J. E. Staffan, for the last sever 
years with The Globe-Wernicke Com 
pany, Cincinnati, has joined the plas 
and copy staff ‘of the Venable-Brown 
Company, Cincinnati advertising agency. 


Appointed by Toronto Agency 


William A. Ford has been appointed 
Ontario manager of The Desbarats Ad 
vertising Agency, Ltd., Toronto. 
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Big business and Wall Street, | am sometimes told, are 
pretty remote from the average citizen. Maybe so. They 
say the average citizen has neither the capacity nor the 
money to be interested. | doubt that. The business and 
financial pages in the New York American seem to hold 
a lot of readers interested. As one evidence—dapart 
from countless letters of comment— in an average week, 
American readers ask the advice of myself and my col- 
leagues on investing $218,485. Surely, a paper which 
sells a quarter-of-a-million copies daily and more than 
a million on Sundays must be read by average citizens. 
Anyway, American readers do have $218,485 a week 
to invest, or at least that much money left over—which 


means, of course, that they have much more to begin with. 


NEW YORK AMERICAN 


PUT YOUR MESSAGE BEFORE THE MODERNS 
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Largest Circulation in 





SF lide a= Sun History 
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THE SUNPAPERS 


in February 
Daily (M & E) 300,056 


10,048 Gain Over February, 1929 


THE @jme SUN 


MORNING EVENING SUNDAY 


NEW YORK—John B. Woodward, Inc. CHICAGO—Guy 8. Osborn 
DETROIT—Joseph R. Scolaro ATLANTA—A. D. Grant 
SAN FRANCISCO—C. George Krogness 


“Everything in Baltimore. Revolves Around THE SUN” 
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LOG CABIN SYRUP 





advertised in St.Louis 


exchssively in 
THE ST.LOUIS STAR and the 
other large evening newspaper 





National advertisers, who use space 

in the St. Louis daily newspapers, are 

showing a marked tendency to ob- 

serve the advertising policies of St. 

Louis merchants, who for years have 

placed the bulk of their copy in The rar 
St. Louis Star and the other large maj¢ 
evening newspaper. As a result of 

their study, national advertisers are 
increasing their lineage in the evening 
newspaper field. 


And The St. Louis Star TOPPED 
all St. Louis daily newspapers in na- 
tional advertising gains during 1929 
with an increase of 453,925 lines.* 


THE ST.LOUIS STAR 


National Advertising Representative 


GEORGE A. McDEVITT CO. 








* Pigures from Media Records, Inc. 








There’s Romance in Rotogravure 


This Printing Process Has Developed Rapidly from an Experiment 
to a Medium of Unlimited Use 


By Aesop Glim 


phe the romance of Speed—the 
romance of the news of the 
day! Within the business life 
span of old Aesop Glim, roto- 
gravure has developed from an 
experiment of limited use, to a 
medium of almost unlimited use. 
Rotogravure, resting its case origi- 
nally on attractive reproduction of 
pictures, now combines this appeal 
with the possibilities of tremen- 
dous speed. We now see, in the 
rotogravure sections of our news- 
papers, the same events pictured as 
are shown the same day in the 
news reels. 

The last fact is only recently 
true—but it is at last true—and 
that fact makes rotogravure a 
subject which every progressive 
advertising man must now study. 

We must think of rotogravure 
in two separate categories. First, 
as a news section of our news- 
papers—offering the possibility of 
finer reproduction than the run-of- 
paper pages can offer. Second, we 
must think of rotogravure as a 
major printing process for the re- 
production of booklets, catalogs 
and direct mail of many kinds. 

It is hardly practicable to de- 
scribe the processes of rotogravure 
reproduction in any great detail. 
Even though this method of print- 
ing has already reached a high 
degree of perfection, the processes 
are still undergoing constant 
changes and improvement. Greater 
possibilities are being worked out 
and new short-cuts developed. All 
of which means that an alert ad- 
vertising man may, from time to 
time, pull a scoop by being the 
first to use some new development. 

Briefly, rotogravure is an in- 
taglio printing process. Intaglio is 
the opposite of cameo. On a cameo 
the design sticks up in relief—as it 
also does on a halftone or line cut. 
On an intaglio the design sinks in 
—as it does on a seal ring. Your 
engraved calling cards are printed 
by an intaglio plate; on the plate 


you see your name sunk in—on the 
card it sticks up and you feel it 
with your finger. The ink was 
gathered in the depressions and 
then piled up on the card. 

The intaglio plate for rotogra- 
vure is a large copper cylinder, 
onto which the design has been 
etched by photo-chemical proc- 
esses. The intaglio etching is so 
delicate that you can hardly feel it 
with your fingers. 

Your “copy” for rotogravure re- 
production should be assembled in 
one unit if possible, with all the 
elements in direct proportion to 
one another. A proof of the type 
matter should be pasted on the lay- 
out, together with photographs of 
the illustrations. Photographic 
negatives and positives of this as- 
sembled copy are then made, care- 
fully retouched and trahsferred to 
a carbon tissue. This carbon 
tissue is already screened with a 
line screen—usually 150. (It is 
because of this line screen that 
your original copy should be made 
up with photographs rather than 
halftone proofs of your illustra- 
tions; the two screens are sure to 
conflict and thereby reduce the 
clarity of detail in the illustra- 
tions. ) 

The carbon tissue, previously 
mentioned, is a sensitized paper, 
the sensitized side being a gelatine- 
like composition. The carbon tis- 
sue, bearing its impressions of the 
line screen, the artwork and the 
type matter, is then wrapped 
around the copper cylinder. Hot 
water is poured over the back of 
the tissue, causing the gelatine to 
stick to the cylinder while the 
paper backing peels off. - Then 
come the processes of etching and 
staging (protecting the parts which 
need no further etching) and the 
cylinder is ready to print. There 
is no make-ready and far less etch- 
ing than for most other processes. 
This accounts for the speed of the 
process. The actual etching job 
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may take as little as half an hour. 

Two types of presses are used 
for rotogravure printing. News- 
papers are printed on web presses, 
fed from a continuous roll of 
paper. Other kinds of rotogravure 
jobs may be printed either this 
same way—or on a_ sheet-feed 
press. The web press is faster; 
the sheet-feed permits finer work, 
primarily because it employs 
greater pressure and can, there- 
fore, print on almost any kind of 
paper. For the web presses, only 
machine-finished or super-calen- 
dered paper can be used. 

I have said that rotogravure is 
a speedy process. In order to give 
you the picture more vividly, let 
me say that I have seen 10,000- 
impressions-an-hour work for 


newspapers ; while on another floor 
of the same plant a total order of 
1,500 quality inserts for a book 
oduced. 
o°¢ °@ 


was being pr 


Think carefully, my dear pupils, 
about rotogravure. 

As for its use in newspapers, do 
you personally ever miss the roto- 
gravure sections? Whether your 
primary interest be sports, cable 
news, the theater, books or a fa- 
vorite cartoon or columnist—do 
you ever fail to get to the roto- 
gravure section? 

As for its use in booklets, cata- 
logs, house magazines, inserts and 
direct mail—a little study of the 
process will show you possibilities 
you may not know about. 

Most of the following applies 
equally to both uses of rotogravure 
—bearing in mind only the two 
types of presses and the fact that 
not all newspapers offer a choice 
of colors, as yet. 

In the first place, you can use 
any type of artwork. Line draw- 
ings take on many of the qualities 
of fine etchings. Wash drawings 
(paintings done in any technique 
in any one color) retain every 
gradation of tone of that one 
color. Drawings in more than one 
color can be reproduced in one 
color—by means of special plhoto- 
graphic filters and plates. When I 
said that your “copy” must be 
photographic, understand that it 
can be a photograph of any type 
of illustration. 
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Two, three and four-color roto- 
gravure is achieved much the same 
as in process (letter-press) plates 
—a cylinder is made for each color 
required. Rotogravure in two, 
three or four colors—when printed 
on a sheet-feed press—offers possi- 
bilities you should investigate. 

Rotogravure in one color can be 
of almost any color you choose. 
The colors most frequently used 
are brown, silver-gray and green, 
but any other color of ink can be 
used—at the extra cost of making 
up the special ink. The extra cost 
is not prohibitive. Similarly, when 
using more than one color, you can 
select your colors. 

An advantage which rotogravure 
frequently offers is that it can be 
printed on lighter paper than is 
sometimes required for _letter- 
press work; which means a saving 
on postage. However, don’t buy 
rotogravure on this basis alone. 
The “feel” of your advertising 
matter must always be considered. 

By way of summary—rotogra- 
vure is speedy and offers the possi- 
bilities of using any type of art- 
work, any type of paper, any color 
or colors of ink. 

ee 2 

The prices for rotogravure jobs 
vary widely—according to the type 
of work and the quantity. I do 
not know how to compare it—in 
cost—with other processes. On 
quantities above 25,000 there is apt 
to be extra economy; yet the 
prices are not prohibitive on 
shorter runs. 

Two peculiarities of rotogravure 
should be kept in mind—they arise 
from the nature of the process it- 
self. First, no advance proofs can 
be shown. Second, no “electros” 
can be made for duplicate printing. 
The carbon tissue gets used up in 
the making of a single cylinder. 

Until recently it was not pos- 
sible to hold a cylinder indefinitely 
for some future reprinting of the 
job. The cost of the cylinder 
equipment (to the rotogravure 
printer) is high; the cylinder must 
be ground down and used again. 
However, for sheet-feed presses, 
this is being remedied by making 
the intaglio on a curved copper 
sheet, which can be removed from 
the cylinder form after use—and 
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Ras phe try ! On Wednesday evening, 
February nineteenth, Madison Square Garden in New 
York was the scene of the Golden Gloves, finals of the 
annual amateur fight tournament sanctioned by the A. A. 
U.and promoted by the best sports editor in New York. 
Twenty thousand readers, possessed of pasteboards that two 
hundred thousand tried to buy at any price, crammed the 
Garden. Midway on the program came Patsy Pasculli and 
Charley Alvarez, lightweight finalists, who from now on 
and for no reason of their devising will go down in ring 
history. Two rounds passed without incident. In the third, 
the gladiator with the Irish-Italian name was floored, came 
back, and was favored by the judges with the decision + + 
When the referee pointed to Pasculli’s corner, ringside, tiers 
and galleries burst into booing, raged with a rioting, raucous 
storm of living clamor, like the amplification of a swollen, 
screaming sea breaking through a great dike; intense, in- 
sistent, inescapable, without beat, diminuendo, or the 
welcome breaks occurring in mechanical noise. At times 


it was stressed with overtones of unison clapping and under- 
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tones of rhythmic stamping which shook the building. The 
next bout started, and two dazed youngsters went through it, 
unable to hear gong or voice. For eighteen minutes the protest 
was sustained, a frightening demonstration of disapproval, 
an unforgettable vocal instance of what the ill-will of twenty 


thousand people means—a royal and record-breaking rasp- 


berry! Every newspaper commented on it the following 


day + + Yet consider—this demonstration was only the 
reverse of this same crowd’s capacity for registering ap’ 
proval; only the opposite to what an equal number of 
people feel, usually silently, when things look right to 
them . . . when they like or favor you, or your product, or 
your business + + The News alone through its sport page 
publicity sends this twenty thousand to the Golden Gloves, 
and creates a market ten times as great for Golden Gloves 
tickets. The News alone has access to the good or ill will 
of millions. The News alone taps an almost illimitable and 
inexhaustible market, available in some degree to every 
advertiser in its columns, accessible at much lower costs 
+ + It is worth some considerable thought—what The 


News can do for you in New York! 


THE NEWS, New York's Picture Newspaper 
Tribune Tower, Chicago 


Kohl Building, San Francisco 


220 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 
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ktored against a possible future 


eed. 

In this and other ways, the proc- 
sses of rotogravure are being 
teadily changed—for both finer 
results and further shortening of 
the time element. 

** * 

Aesop Glim would hate to have 
bnyone think that he leans too 
heavily toward rotogravure. (I 
ave only two friends in rotogra- 
ure printing, as against six in 
ithography and two dozen- in 
letter-press. ) 

My plea for rotogravure—like 
y recent disquisition on Ben Day 
work—is based primarily on the 
elief that well-rounded advertis- 
ng men, such as my dear pupils 
ust inevitably become, are versa- 
ile. Rotogravure, lithography and 
letter-press have each their depart- 
ents in which they excel. There 
bre times when each is the one 
bnd only thing to use—to tell your 
tory to your prospects in the 
roper tone of voice. 

There are other times when nov- 
lty—a change of dress—becomes 
he most important criterion. 
Iherefore, study to know all you 
an about the possible uses for 
very printing and engraving 
Learn to use them fully 

ach for its own best purpose— 
hen, each and every one for va- 
1ety. 


New Account to Diener & 
Dorskind 


_The Blessing Novelty Company, New 
ork, Stayette lingerie pins, has ap- 
ointed Diener & Dorskind, Inc., adver- 
agency of that city, to direct its 


lvertising account. 


T. J. Harter with Daken 
Agency 
homas J. Harter has joined the art 
of The Daken Advertising Agency, 
- For the last four years he has 
with the staff of the Los Angeles 


4 
tamincr, 


New Account to Doremus 


Cass, Howard & Company, Los Ange- 

*s investment bankers, have appointed 
he Los Angeles office of Doremus & 
-ompany, advertising agency, to direct 
heir advertising account. 
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Just a Sincere “Thank You” 


Avrreo D. Gurion anp_ Company 
Bripcerort, Conn., Mar. 3, 1930. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

The “good-will” evidenced by the way 
you have answered my recent inquiry is 
deeply appreciated, as well as is the 
material you have sent. 

It has been quite a few years since 
I have visited your offices, and I as- 
sumed time had probably effaced me 
from your memory, although I should 
have recalled the unfailing friendliness 
that is always accorded “your public.” 
Anyway, this is just a sincere “thank 


you 
A. D. Guton, 
President. 


Changes on “Wallaces’ Farmer 
& Iowa Homestead” 


. E. Swalley has resigned as adver- 
tising manager of Wallaces’ Farmer & 
Iowa Homestead to become branch 
manager at St. Paul of L. C. Smith & 
Corona Typewriters, Inc. 

Ross Wallace, secretary and director 
of advertising, will carry on the work 
formerly done by Mr. Swalley. Emery 
A. Odell will have charge of office detail 
and merchandising research. 


Tippit Account to Kenyon 
Agency 
The Electracraft Corporation, Boston, 
manufacturer of Tippit automatic elec- 
tric lighters, has appointed The Kenyon 
Company, advertising agency of that 
city, to direct its advertising account. 
Magazines and business papers in the 
gift omen department store and elec- 
trical fields will be used. 


Joins Cedar Rapids “Gazette 
and Republican” 


George L. Lee, formerly advertising 
manager of the Janesville, Wis., Daily 
Gazette, and, before that, with the Pon- 
tiac, Mich., Daily Press, has m ap- 
“~y advertising manager of the 

edar Rapids, Iowa, Gazette and Re- 
publican. 


Miss E. M. Housman with 


Nestle-LeMur 


Miss Eva M. Housman, formerly ad- 
vertising director of the Paragon Hair 
Coloring Corporation, New York, has 
been appointed advertising director of 
The Nestle-LeMur Company, Cleveland 
and New York. 


Borden Reports Sales and 
Profit 


The Borden Company and all sub- 
sidiary companies, New York, for the 
year ended December 31, 1929, report 
gross sales of $328,466,988. Net income, 
after taxes and other deductions 
amounted to $20,403,724. 
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Your Most i 
In 7 Imy 
Have This 


“If manufacturers and distributors re 
want to help us sell their goods in Can 
they should advertise here, only.’’—) 
B. Livingston, Livingston Furniture 

Canton, Ohio. 


**We have found that Cleveland newsp 
advertising is rarely seen or read by 
majority of Sandusky people.”’-—The | 
& Myers Co., Sandusky, Ohio. A. F. 
Millan, Advertising Manager. 


- ‘Our firm is always pleased to learn | 
some product which we sell is to be ad 
tised in our local newspapers.’’—The 6 
McKelvey Co., Youngstown, Ohio. Leste 
Lane, Advertising Manager. 


““We do not stock new items that are 
supported by local advertising.’’°— la 
Stores, Mansfield, Ohio. (Chain Drug § 
R. N. Lane, President. 


“Only when the copy appears in newsps 
which are read by the people of this @ 
munity can we expect to increase the 
of the product advertised.” —The Gris 


The Clevelar 


4 
Detroit - Atlanta - Dallas NATIONAL AD 


San Francisco of The § 
230 Park Avenue, N 
MEMBER OF THE AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS, 
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tant Dealers 
ut Cities 


iB. Warren, Ohio, W.T. Griswold, Treasurer 
i General Manager. 


ecan only trace results from manufac- 
ers’ advertising when it appears in the 
spaper in the community where our cus- 
ers live.”’—The Carlisle- Allen Company, 
tabula, Ohio. 


leveland newspaper advertising does not 
bdduce results for us.°’— The Fred W. 
precht Grocery Co., Akron, Ohio. Fred C. 
krandt, Secretary. 


NLY in the TRUE Cleveland Market is 
Cleveland newspaper advertising profit- 
e. Only within 35 miles of Cleveland 
blic Square do people live who read 
veland advertising and buy in Cleveland 
res. To sell in the other rich markets of 
rth Eastern Ohio you must advertise in 
newspapers of these markets. To sell 
leveland and the small, compact, TRUE 
bveland Market —The Press is Your First 


A Scripps- 
Howard 
Newspaper 
7 == — =——». 
DEPARTMENT Philadelphia - Buffalo 
i Los Angeles 
wspapers 


chigan Ave., Chicago 
D PRESS, AND OF MEDIA RECORDS, INCORPORATED 
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ia 
This Sis he ows 


lis Northwestern 


Agropolis 


Food is used by every family. The man who sells 
it has an unusual opportunity to know what are the 
best markets for articles of general consumption. 
Here is what a Minneapolis wholesale grocer says: 
“Working as close to the market as we do, we appreciate 
fully the tremendous possibilities of developing sales in the 
agricultural districts. We have been astounded at the results 
which can be obtained through the use of farm publications.’’ 
This letter, with many others from Northwestern 
jobbers, is reproduced in our new booklet. It gives 
you experience-backed opinions of men whose busi- 
ness success requires them to be impartial on 
markets and media. — 
| ere § 
A free copy of this booklet will show you why | B arouse 
business men in the territory cultivate the big half | Bcame | 
—Northwestern Agropolie. 1g 
place 
known 
where 
article: 
tion. 
In 
store i 
Webb Publishing Company, Publishers <a 


Minn. 
Western peur Eastern Representatives Sheath 


Standard Farm Papers, Inc. Wallace C. Richardson, Inc. 
307 North Michigan Ave. 250 Park Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois New York City 
Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 














Selling Merchandising Ideas to the 
Chain Stores 


The Coca-Cola Company at New York Meeting Discovers That Chain 
Stores Are Receptive to Plans for More Business 


\ ANY a manufacturer has ac- 
LVI cused the chain stores of 
buying on price alone. They have 
veneralized in the thought that 
merchandising ideas to help sell 
more goods across counters were 
used only by independents. The 
Coca-Cola Company, of Atlanta, 
operates on a different principle. 
On Thursday, March 6, for exam- 
ple, the New York division of the 
company held a meeting for the 
purpose of submitting merchandis- 
ing ideas secured through a nation- 
wide survey. This first meeting in 
the East was held for chain stores 
in the Pennsylvania Hotel and was 
well attended. First of all, the 
officers and subordinates in a large 
number of chain stores in the New 
York district were addressed by 
the district manager and a vice- 
president of the company. They 
were then shown a motion pic- 
ture which traced the history of 
merchandising from the time when 
a traveling pedler, pack on back, 
went about through the old plan- 
tations of the South and the farm 
houses of New England, selling 
his merchandise. The next period 
shown was when the buyer sought 
the seller and the days when the 
wooden Indian told where cigars 
were sold. But the wooden Indian 
aroused no desire to buy. Then 
came the day of advertising which 
changed the drug store from a 
place of slow-moving goods un- 
known to the buyer to a place 
where trade-marked, merchandised 
articles were waiting for his atten- 


showing the modern drug 
store it was interesting to note that 
the Coca-Cola Company showed 
window displays of such other 
national advertisers as Yardley, 
Sheaffer pen and others. In this 
motion picture, Coca-Cola itself 
was not featured prominently, but 
certain percentages were given. 
It was pointed out that from a 
nation-wide survey the company 
had discovered that in the average 


drug store, in percentage of cus- 
tomers 


Candy produced ... 
Drugs 

Proprietaries 

Toilet Goods 
Services 
Miscellaneous 
Tobacco 

Soda Fountain 


The fact that this combination 
makes up more than 100 per cent, 
it was explained, was due to the 
fact that some people came in for 
more than one product. Then the 
interested chain-store proprietors 
were asked to consider the follow- 
ing facts concerning the 61 per 
cent of the drug store business han- 
dled by the fountain: 


Orange drinks 
Coffee and milk 
Sodas 
Miscellaneous 
Malted milk 
Ice Cream 
Coca-Cola 


In the description of the modern 


drug store it was further pointed 
out that 9,000,000 drinks a day are 
served by Coca-Cola, and that 
from 36 to 51 per cent of all soda 
fountain customers ask for Coca- 
Cola. From this point it was easy 
enough to convince the chain store 
executives that it paid them to give 
more attention to how Coca-Cola 
was served. During the course of 
this film certain facts were pointed 
out about the modern drug store 
in the way that candy and tobacco 
were displayed, how people were 
made to pass other merchandise on 
their way to the cashier’s desk, 
and that fast-moving goods should 
be displayed near the front door. 
It was pointed out that the soda 
fountain is a place where goods are 
sold at full prices and that Coca- 
Cola was a logical item to feature. 
Each druggist served Coca-Cola in 
his own way so that he was able 
to get the edge on competition by 
serving a drink without incurring 
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any additional cost by putting his 
personal touch into the service and 
meeting consumer demand more 
than half way. 

Modern customers, the company 
pointed out (1) demand not only 
genuineness but quality in the 
goods purchased ; (2) look for 
perfection in service; (3) expect 
to be told in advertising about the 
things they can buy; (4) appre- 
ciate attractive surroundings in 
which to be served, and (5) wel- 
come the dealer’s recommendation 
of his best product. 

The store, not the company, is 
the maker of the drink as served 
to the customer, and the company 
showed that serving the drink in 
the proper manner, cold, well car- 
bonated and from a clean fountain, 
brings added trade. 

After the display of the first 
picture several charts were shown 
which indicated how the modern 
drug store can transform sidewalk 
circulation into inside customers. 
Such questions as rent, profitable 
items, methods of getting business 
and other information secured from 
a survey of 42,000 prospects were 
shown in the form of charts to 
the chain-store executives. Follow- 
ing this another motion picture was 
shown, called “Come in Customer,” 
which indicated the value of proper 
refrigeration, carbonization and 
other details about how to serve 
Coca-Cola. At the end of this 
picture the vice-president of one 
of the largest chain stores in New 
York told the assembled audience 
how much he personally had ap- 
preciated the information secured 
by the company from the survey 
and expressed the belief that every- 
one there could profit greatly by 
taking to heart the thoughts which 
had been presented. 

In connection with this meeting 
of chain-store executives it was in- 
teresting to note how impressed 
several men were by a statement 
made a short time ago by R. W. 
Woodruff, president of the com- 
pany. In a memorandum to the ad- 
vertising manager of the company 
he said: “I think it would be well 
to feature the cumulative value of 
the $50,000,000 which have pro- 
duced the present 9,000,000 drinks 
a day, rather than feature our 
$5,000,000 advertising campaign. 


INK 


You see someone else might cor 
ceivably spend $5,000,000 for a 
vertising in one year, but no othe 
beverage can have our forty-tw 
years of history or the cumulati 
force of our advertising throug) 
that time.” 

One of the chain-store exer 
tives, in commenting upon that 
sage from the president of thd 
company, said that every chai 
store owner, executive and sub 
ordinate realizes the cumulatiy¢ 
value of advertising investment 
over a period of years. When t 
writer expressed interest that 
group of 


manufacturer, this chain-store ex/ 
ecutive said that all of his grow 
wished that other manufacturers 
would do more of the same thing 
“Tt is a mistake,” he said, “to think 
that the chain store is not interested 
in securing the most modern and 
efficient merchandising ideas 

worked out by manufacturers of 
well advertised trade-marked mer- 
chandise. We have all come to 


after year the force of cumulative 
advertising has made our whok 
business possible. The chain store 
would not have time to convince 
the average purchaser about the 
value of an unknown or new prod- 


work closely with chain-store ex- 
ecutives there would be no reason 
on the part of any manufacturer to 


distribution scheme must adopt the 
most modern method of display 
and merchandising of nationally 
advertised products.” 


Advanced by Columbia 
Broadcasting 


E. Wood Gauss, formerly a member 
of the sales promotion staff of the 
Columbia Broadcasting System, Inc, 
New York, has been appointed director 
of research and sales promotion. He 
succeeds Freling Foster, resigned. 
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E Baltimore & Ohio, Amer- 


ica's oldest rail transportation 


system, has invested in a right- 
of-way to more than 2,250,000 
travel-wise American families 
. . «In other words B. & O. have 
placed Liberty on their 1930 


schedule with a stirring series of 


pages. Liberty's vast modern- 
minded audience, who believe 
in going places and seeing 
things, will read . . . remember 
.» and ride. 


Liberty 


—The Biggest Newsdealer Sale of Any Magazine 
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How Many Golfers? 


Tue Sovrnwicx Company 
New Yorx City 


Editor of Parnters’ Ink: 

Your rapid-fire answer to the ques- 
tion, “How many cigarette lighters 
have been sold?” gives me sufficient 
assurance to fire this one at your 
omniscient workers: 

“How many golfers in the 
Uv. 5. A?” 

This is not just a fool question, 
for we really should like an approx- 
imation. 

Bart L’HomMeptev. 

CCORDING to the best avail- 

able sources there are at pres- 

ent 1,565,036 golfers in the United 
States, though many of them may 
now be in Cuba, the West Indies, 
the Riviera, Bermuda and other 
foreign ports where the grand and 
ancient game is played. Of this 
great army of sport lovers which, 
if placed feet to head would stretch 
a considerable distance toward the 
moon, 1,089,578 are men golfers 
and 198,105 are women. 

There are 127,353 juniors fol- 
lowing in the footsteps of their 
parents. All these are members of 
golf clubs or registered at the 
many municipal courses. Here are 
some more figures for our corre- 
spondent which may help him: 

The number of golf courses is 
4,490 scattered far and wide o’er 
hillside and valley; of these 2,688 
are nine-hole courses and 1,802 
eighteen-hole courses. 

There are at present 554 mu- 
nicipal courses. 

By this time some mathemati- 
cian among our readers may have 
discovered that the total of men, 
women and junior golfers does not 
equal the number of all golfers as 
given in our first sentence. 

This seeming oversight is due 
to the always increasing number of 
caddies who are golfers as well 
as caddies. When not carrying 
clubs in bags they are swinging 
them at little white golf balls with 
bitterness and usually much dex- 
terity. The number of such com- 
bination golfers is approximately 
82,764, many of whom have special 
playing privileges and are the pro- 
fessionals of the next decade. 

And still the addition of the 
players who are also caddies to 
the golf club members doesn’t give 
the total. 
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There is another group, and x 
any good adder may discover for 
himself, they now number 67,2% 
who play occasionally when som 
friend invites them to his club o 
who play once in a while on a mp. 
nicipal course. It is difficult tp 
secure an accurate count of such 
vagabond golfers, but the estimate 
we have given is as close as pos- 
sible—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


Stuart Peabody Heads A.N.A. 
Program Committee 


Stuart Peabody, advertising manager 
of The Borden Company, hn. New 
York, has been csgeineed chairman of 
the program committee of the seni- 
annual meeting of the Association of 
National Advertisers, to be held 2 
French Lick Springs, Ind., May 5, 
and 7, W. A. Grove, mana of adver. 
tising and sales promotion of the Edison 
General Electric Appliance Company, 
Chicago, has been appointed associate 
chairman of the committee. 

Membership of the committee includes 
Allyn B. McIntire, Pepperell Manufac- 
turing Company; William W. Tomlin 
son, Scott Paper Company; J. W 
Longnecker, Hartford ire Insurance 
Com any; Dr. M. W._Tapley, E. R 
Squibb & Sons; W. L. Marshall, Radio 
Victor Corporation; Arthur Kane, The 
House of Tre-Jur, Inc.; J. M. Holmes 
A. G. Spalding & Bros., and 

Chas. W. Staudinger, Anheuser. 
Busch, Inc.; Hal Johnson, The Wahl 
Company; P. J. Kelly, The B. F. Good- 
rich Rubber Company; George H. Corey, 
The Cleveland Twist Drill Company; 
Ed. Lowe Gouedy, The Eagle-Picher 
Lead Company; Stanley P. Seward, The 
White Company, and Walter S. Rowe, 
Estate Stove Company. 


Devoe & Raynolds Organize 
Retail Subsidiary 


_ Direct Stores, Inc., has been organ- 
ized as a subsidiary of the Devoe & 
Raynolds Company, Inc., New York, 
paints and varnishes. The new company 
will handle the retail business of the 
Devoe & Raynolds company. 

& &. —~ y ~ third vice-presiden‘ 
of the Devoe & Raynolds company, has 
been made general manager of sales of 
the industrial division. 


Joins Frank Presbrey Agency 
Fulton Dent, until recently engaged 
in radio work on the Pacific Coast, has 
joined The Frank Presbrey Company, 
ew York advertising agency. He will 
have charge of its newly established 
tadio department. 


Dye Account to Murray & Coe 

W. Cushing & Company, Dover-Fox- 
croft, Maine, manufacturers of Perfec- 
tion dyes, have appointed Murray & Coe, 
Inc., Boston advertising agency, to direct 
their advertising account. 
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Editorial Farsightedness 
ALONE Doesn’t 
Make a Magazine 


* But, editorial FARSIGHTEDNESS 
aed is ONE reason for the 
success of NATION’S BUSINESS 


“What’s Ahead?” .. today’s most popular busi- 
ness question. And that’s why farsightedness 
is an important plank in the editorial platform 
of Nation’s Business. 


FOR INSTANCE. . 


In January, Henry Ford looked into the 
future of power . . and told Nation’s Busi- 


+" ness readers what he saw in Power! More 
F. Good- ; 
1 Corey, Things for More People. 
ompany 
~+ iy In February, Joseph Stagg Lawrence looked 
3. Rowe, into the future of giant corporations . . and 
wrote Are Mergers a Threat or a Promise? 
anize $ 
In March, John W. Love looked into the 
organ future of transportation .. and asked Is 
7 Vork There Room for Both Railroads and 
“en Rivers? 
yresiden: ° 
yny, has .. current examples of the 
sales oi farsightedness that marks a 
Nation’s Business article . . a 
— policy that has built reader 
gene) trust, reader enthusiasm and 


, 4 . 
be reader interest among more 


seapey, oe than 320,000 subscribers. 

ablished 

? NATION’S BUSINESS 
oe 


foe f WASHINGTON 
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eet the OO... 
a duorum af On, 


LOTHES for Junior—a tie for Dad—or a motor car for 

the whole family . . . it’s the wife’s vote that carries the 

day. Her likes and dislikes dictate. Her judgment is accepted. 

She’s the world’s greatest purchasing agent—a quorum of one. 

Realizing that they must win her approval before they can 

hope for her vote, advertisers try to concentrate in the paper 
she reads—a home paper. 

But how determine that home paper? 

In some cities, a comparison of daily circulations may suffice. 
But not in Boston! The only sure way to select a home paper 
in Boston is to compare Sunday circulations. With thousands 
of commuters carrying papers into town and out of town— 
with two combination morning and evening papers in the 
picture—daily circulation figures cannot prove home strength. 
Sunday figures can. 

One Boston paper loses 20% of its daily circulation on Sun- 
day in the Boston Trading Area. Another loses 53%. No 
other paper picks up this loss! Obviously here is a large en 
route circulation ... train... trolley... bus. 

The Sunday circulation of the Boston Globe is the same as 
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its circulation the other six days. Here is the true home paper 
of Boston—a paper read at home seven days a week. 

Editorial reasons? . .. A woman’s page established 35 years 
ago as the first woman’s page in America . . . selected school 
and church news . . . the largest volume of local store adver- 
tising carried by any Boston paper . . . more local news... 
These features help make the Globe the favorite home paper 
and hence a direct advertising appeal to that most powerful of 
all purchasing agents, the wife. The whole story is told in a 
booklet, ‘“‘Reaching Buying Power in the Boston Market.” 
We should like to send you a free copy. 


THE BOSTON GLOBE 
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Distinguishing 
Features 


NEWS, 


of, by and for business men c 
—exclusively. ous 


term 
ing 

most 
buy 
dow 
of p 


INTERPRETATION, | 


by authorities; the meaning and 
significance of the news. 


chol 


There's nothing on 
like it under 
the sun 


THE BUSINESS WEEK 


A Journal of Business News and Interpretation 


NEW YORK - CHICAGO - SAN FRANCISCO - DETROIT 
ST. LOUIS - PHILADELPHIA - BOSTON - CLEVELAND 
GREENVILLE : LOS ANGELES : LONDON 


A M<GRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 





Traffic Cop Copy 


All the Energies of the Mind Are Bent on Forgetting—Copy Has to Fight 
for a Place in Consciousness 


By G. W. Freeman 


Vice-President in Charge of Copy, Conklin Mann, Inc. (Advertising Agency) 


D° copy writers want to put 
their readers to sleep? Or is 
it their bosses, the advertisers, who 
insist on lulling instead of rousing? 

Wait, before you chorus your 
answers, and examine the evidence. 
For evidence in plenty shouts that 
writers of copy far too often drug 
their work with mental sedatives. 

Once in a while I take a bunch 
of other kids out to some amuse- 
ment park, there to engage in vari- 
ous semi-athletic activities usually 
termed by the proprietors as “try- 
ing yer luck.” The system is al- 
most uniformly inevitable. You 
buy a chance to roll nine balls 
down a board or through a maze 
of pins or over some bunkers into 
a series of holes. The holes with 
the large numbers pay the big 


prizes, and few players ever win. 
For the balls most frequently 
find well-worn paths to final rest- 
ing places in the small-pay pockets. 
Why do so many copy writers 
continue endlessly rolling the same 
ideas down the grooves of readers’ 


minds? “Grooved minds” are the 
advertisers’ greatest handicap. . (I 
hesitate to date my training in psy- 
chology—but the behaviorists have 
given us no term at once so graphic 
and so understandable.) 

Mental grooves, then, and may 
Dr. Watson chortle, are those worn 
channels in human brains down 
which run familiar thoughts. The 
more familiar the idea, the deeper 
the groove, the smaller the effort to 
prevent its disappearance into for- 
getfulness. 

All the energies of the mind are 
bent on forgetting—obliterating 
every thought that can be dispensed 
with. Self-preservation bids the 
mind to function that way. You 
cannot, after an automobile drive, 
remember each stop and turn, each 
stimulus to steer this way and that. 

Once successfully negotiated, 
each was forgotten rapidly. But 
you kept an alert eye on the traffic 


cop whose motorcycle kept show- 
ing up in your windshield mirror. 
You didn’t want to forget him— 
not for a handful of seconds! 

Now copy has to fight for its 
place in consciousness. It has to 
make itself significant—or it in- 
evitably will make itself insignifi- 
cant. 

Copy that appeals to the reader 
as being important enough to keep 
on with to the end must keep it- 
self out of mental grooves. 

“What’s the technique?” I hear 
you ask. Don’t assume it has any- 
thing to do with the words you 
string together. You've been told 
too often by too-thoughtless writers 
to “avoid well worn words.” You 
can’t. 

Every word that is readily under- 
stood must be one that is used, 
worn, trite. But you don’t have to 
use them tritely—that’s your tech- 
nique. 

Go over the words on any page 
of any magazine—advertising or 
editorial. List those that aren't 
well worn. You'll have a small 
basketful compared to the bursting 
warehouse of familiar, long-used 
ones. (The most sweated words in 
the language are “the,” “a,” “be,” 
“have,” and “and.” Try to write 


any copy without them!) 


Now, hunt through the advertis- 
ing pages for copy that. is signifi- 
cant, that keeps you alert. You 
will find it is as full of over- 
worked words as the dullest page 
you ever skipped, but they aren’t 
used in overworked sequences. 

This unusual order, this unusual 
manner of stringing together com- 
mon words, keeps them from drop- 
ping into mind-grooves. It’s a sort 
of “English” that keeps them spin- 
ning around the pitfall of insignifi- 
cance; sends them twisting into the 
big-pay pockets. 

The early bird 
Thirty days hath September 
All’s well that 
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You can finish any one of these. 
So can your public. They’re com- 
mon word sequences. The mind 
completes them and dismisses them. 
And too much copy today is packed 
with the same kind of word-chains, 
that invite similar dismissal. 

Here are fortythree large-space 
advertisements in one publication. 
An even dozen possess copy 
sparkle. Three announce news of 
sufficient interest to get read in 
spite of verbal atrocities. Six are 
technically flawless; the copy is 
good, but not good enough to give 
the reader any lift. 

That leaves twenty-two that 
“make work easier and better,” 
that “invite with open arms,” that 
offer “service to responsible manu- 
facturers,” that supply “iron for 
rich red blood, vitamins for growth 
and body strength,” that “give 
double value,” that “save precious 
time,” that offer “tremendous sav- 
ings made possible by great buy- 
ing power and economical distri- 
bution,” that offer “appearance, 


performance, comfort, value,” that 
“open new vistas of entertain- 


ment,” that promise “extra value 
through vast engineering, purchas- 
ing and manufacturing facilities.” 

Of course you wouldn’t read 
such tripe willingly. It is amazing 
that the context, almost with no 
exception, is as tripey as the gems 
listed above. 


No Highlights 


One dull sentence may not make 
a dull advertisement, but dull ad- 
vertising apparently contains no 
high lights whatever—only depths. 

By contrast, turn to the dozen 
pages that are interesting. Most 
of them are interesting in layout, 
and typographically, too. The 
copy is good enough to stand alone, 
but in few cases is it asked to. 

“Here in swift, simple, box score 
fashion, are other reasons equally 
interesting.” (Buick.) 

“There has been a complete 
change in the buying of home 
metalware since Wheeling put such 
un-common quality into these 
humble articles of daily use.” 

“A single match is the usual 
‘winter’s kindling’... there is 
nothing to wear itself out of 
kilter.” (Bryant Gas Heaters.) 


“And when you wish a meal j 
one soup, what could possibly tg 
more enticing and satisfying tha 
Campbell's ?” 

“The thick oil lies, stiffened } 
cold, in your crankcase.” (Mob 
oil.) 

“Food sprees.” 
Life.) 

“Bracing as a whiff of se 
breeze. . . . And a lot more nour- 
ishing.” (Florida Gold Grapefruit 
Juice.) 

“You'll invent occasions to use 
it oftener.” (Vermont Maid 
Syrup.) 

“How can your favorite orches- 
tra broadcast pleasure under con- 
ditions so unpleasant?” (Carrier 
Engineering Corporation.) 

“Frankly, we'd rather not have 
you send for the sample.” (Ipana.) 

“Nothing anyone can tell you 
about Camay is half as exciting as 
what you're going to find out 
yourself.” 

None of this copy is labored. 
The difference often lies in just 
one word, but how that word is 
used! It’s only a touch, but the 
touch of life. 

Box score, humble, itself, entic- 
ing, stiffened, sprees, whiff, plea- 
sure, not, exciting—common words, 
every one commoners of the com- 
monplace. Yet each is used un- 
usually, with startling and pleasing 
results. 

When your thumbing through a 
magazine for the “continued” part 
of your story brings you to golden 
pages like these, you are stopped 
as by a shrill whistle in a busy 
street. You cannot ignore them 
and do not want to. They com- 
mand your attention with pictures 
and page arrangement and singing 
words that make you glad to for- 
get the story you were so hot to 
finish. 

But, even when you're idly 
“looking over the ads,” these other 
pages hold no invitation, except 
the silent request that you pass 
them by. They nod—not to you, 
but with you. 

“Here we are,” they seem to 
say, “filled with the same old 
things, said in the same old way. 
Read us if you’re so bored there's 
nothing else to do. And fry to 
keep awake.” 


(Metropolitan 
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hat Wall Street 
thinks about farm 
incomes 


From the Wall Street Journal: 


““Gross income of agriculture will be about 
$150,000,000 more than in the preceding sea- 
son, according to the Presidential message. 
The figures, of course, are based on the es- 
timate of the Department of Agriculture. 
The agricultural income is so large that it 
is one of the chief cornerstones of business. 


‘*In the past season the gross income of ag- 
riculture, after eliminating duplications 
through feeding crops to livestock, was 
$12,500,000,000. The gross this season, 
therefore, would approximate $12,650,000,000, 
a quarter of a billion dollars more than the 
average of the past five years. 


**There have been times in our history when 
good crops have been the turning point in 
business, and the total this year is suffi- 
ciently large to make a material contribu- 
tion toward national prosperity.”’ 


ers farmer 


ARTHUR CAPPER, Publisher 
Topeka, Kansas 
GUARANTEED CIRCULATION 925,000 














Your Salesmen Can Help Keep 
the Inventory Clean 


Everybody in the Company Must Help Keep Stocks on Hand Down 
It Is Mainly a Sales Department Job 


By A. H. Deute 


General Manager, The Billings & Spencer Company 


‘Ts article doesn’t apply to 
the manufacturer who produces 
a single item or just a few items, 
and who can slow down or speed 
up production as the sales curve 
goes up or down. 

But it does touch upon a subject 
which is constantly alive in the 
mind of the manufacturer making 
a line of products. If it is not 
alive it should be. 

Recently, a firm making a spe- 
cialty line of some forty numbers, 
all more or less closely related, 
found itself in need of financial 
help. It took its statement to the 
bank. The statement was com- 
paratively good on its face and 
ordinary study indicated that a 


loan was in order. 


But in this bank there was a 
man who, in his younger days, had 
spent a few years in the stock 
room of a firm making a similar 
line. “Let’s go into that inventory 
a little more closely,” he suggested. 
The inventory showed something 
over $200,000 worth of merchan- 
dise on hand, all declared in good 
shape and salable. 

But further study brought to 
light the fact that during the last 
year, some 75 per cent of the com- 
pany’s business had been done on 
ten of the forty items. Those ten 
items turned over better than eight 
times during the year. At the 
time the last inventory was taken, 
they represented less than 15 per 
cent of the finished merchandise on 
hand. Out of a $200,000 inven- 
tory, some $30,000 worth of fin- 
ished product was responsible for 
about three-quarters of the gross 
business. 

Those ten items were the sellers 
—the money makers for the firm. 
The other thirty items tied up 
something like $170,000. 

A stiff clearance sale was de- 


vised and the inventory on thos 
slow-moving items was worked 
down as rapidly as possible. Oy 
of that inventory, the fitm got thd 
money it needed. 

Now, there are arguments o 
both sides of this matter. Mord 
often than not, a thoughtless sale 
management and sales force over 
come the better iudgment of th¢ 
company management and difficul- 
ties follow. 

Just at the moment, I am in 
touch with a very interesting case 
A manufacturer is making, amon 
other things, two kinds of pliers 
He is enjoying good business on 
these two items. Nevertheless, he 
wishes to increase his sales. He 
hired a sales manager and put the 
problem up to him. The sale 
manager made a three-montlis trip 
to study and investigate the mar- 
ket. Upon his return, he brought 
the result of his study—namel 
that the trade says: “You don't 
make a full line. The few nun- 
bers you make are very fine. But 
we can’t look to you for all ou 
plier needs. You've got to make a 
full line if you expect to get any- 
where.” 


More Volume—But Lower Profits 


To the new sales manager, 
thinking only of increased sales, 
that is the answer in a nut-shell 
But from the manufacturing stan¢- 
point, it is worth considering that 
carrying out that recommendation 
will involve an immediate tying w 
of well over $100,000. Further- 
more, it will mean tying up that 
sum in some twenty numbers, none 
of which will in itself obtain 
real volume business. Merely from 
the standpoint of selling more 
pliers, the new sales manager ma) 
have an argument. But from the 
angle of net earnings on a min 
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One pocketbook will open 


quickly to the persuasive 
voice of the advertiser who 
has comfort and luxury to sell, 








COSMOPOLITAN: A Class Magaih 
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By the reading habits of its 


owner! 


Sounds unbelievable—but 
Cosmopolitan proved it by 
ithe survey of a typical 
Trading Center. 
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indi- 
will 


countless 
tried it 


mum investment, 
viduals who have 
shake their heads. 

Now most salesmen are reason- 
able and have a much better idea 
of business as a whole than many 
executives want to credit them 
with. More often than not, the 
full explanation from a business 
standpoint will enable the sales- 
man to go out and do a much 
better job. 

Here is what one manufacturer 
does: He has some 2,000 items in 
his line. While they are not per- 
ishable, they do become obsolete, 
and once out of date, they are 
hard to move. 

He keeps the story of his inven- 
tory constantly before his men. 
He also keeps before them the fact 
that he is anxious to turn out new 
items. But he points out to them 
that all this must be done inside 
of a certain budgeted inventory. 
“It’s got to come out of the inven- 
tory before it can go back in,” he 
explains, referring to the money 
tied up in stock. 

Naturally, all salesmen are con- 
“something 
new.” But if new items are added 
to the line and old ones not cleared 
out, the inventory can easily be- 
come a sink-hole for good dollars. 

Recently, the general manager of 
a plant said to me: “TI tell my sales 
manager and his men that they can 
have anything they want in the 
line—even some yellow dogs—just 
so long as they stay inside of the 
budget. And there is a certain 
amount which the inventory must 
not exceed, unless the growth of 
the business warrants it.” 

One of the most regrettable in- 
stances which ever came to my 
attention was that of a candy fac- 
tory in a medium-sized Eastern 
city. It was a small general line 
plant with an optimistic sales man- 
ager newly placed on the job, plus 
an optimistic newly appointed fac- 
tory manager. Between them they 
worked out the figures to show 
that certain quantity production 
would so materially lower the cost 
that profits would mount rapidly. 

They went to work, Costs did 
come down. From September 
through December, the profits were 
splendid. 


stantly clamoring for 


INK 


Then came the sad news. Busi. 
ness from November 15-on wa; 
short of hopes. Production coulj 
not well be stopped. January | 
showed finished goods on han 
entirely too large. Only a coura. 
geous facing of the facts, a substan. 
tial and immediate inventory write. 
down and some frantic dumping 
of candy at much less than cos 
saved a much larger loss 
would have been taken if 
candy had been carried over into 
the warm season when spoilage 
would have taken heavy toll. 


Inventory Often Forgotten During 
Good Times 


When business is. moving along 
rapidly on the upgrade and orders 
are large in number and in size, 
there is generally an undercurrent 
of optimism and enthusiasm prev- 
alent in a business. Somebody hits 
upon a new idea. It is put into 
production. The sales force is 
enthusiastic about it. Everybody 
puts his efforts behind the product 
Everyone admires it and the nice 
earnings it is showing. What is 
apt to be overlooked is that while 
that was going on, a score or more 
of other items, in which much 
money is tied up, have been per- 
mitted to lie practically dormant 
and become almost obsolete. A 
year later, if facts are looked 
squarely in the face, the profit 
made on the newcomer is practi- 
cally wiped out (if not worse) by 
the loss which must be taken on 
the lines which fell into such 
neglect. 

Keeping an inventory clean and 
current is hard, hard work. It is 
endless work, because it is a job 
which never winds itself up. It 
calls for constant watchfulness 
care and study. But, more than 
that, it is not a job which can he 
delegated to any single man. It is 
the joint duty of the entire sales 
force to keep it cleaned up, espe- 
cially in the dark corners. 

If I were a banker and had to 
consider a loan, I should not pay 
much attention to the inventory 
item on the balance sheet, unless 
that item were supported by the 
inventory stock cards. An inven- 
tory on the move is certainly a 
quick asset. But it is very, very 
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rare that an entire inventory is 
steadily on the move. 

Recently, a man showed me some 
fgures Concerning a radio manu- 
facturing concern. The inventory 
gemed nice. The made-up stock 
was comparatively low. Last sea- 
son’s models were almost totally 
absent. Work in process seemed 
in reasonable proportion to new 
business. And then we came to 
the item of “parts” and “mate- 
rials.” On the face of things, in- 
nocent enough, but upon. going 
nto it, as Milt Gross would say, 
“Oi, sotch a headache!” The parts 
stock was 85 per cent obsolete be- 

didn’t fit into present 
models. In order to get good 
prices on the various parts so as 
to produce a good outfit at a com- 
paratively low cost and give the 
buying public something unusual in 
value, the company had tied up an 
increasingly large amount of 
money in a parts inventory. 

On paper the company produced 
a radio set which was the marvel 
of the buying public and the 
lespair of competing salesmen and 
their companies. 

Salesmen lifted their hands to the 
high heavens and complained bit- 
terly of the incompetence of their 
manufacturing departments. Sales 
executives stormed and fumed. 
Production men scratched their 
heads. “Get us the volume and 
we'll cut the cost,” they said to the 
sales department. “You can’t ex- 
pect us to get the volume until 
you give us quality and price,” was 
sales department’s reply. 
When all the excitement was over, 
the answer was found in the un- 
used parts stock of the whirlwind 
competitor. 

No sales force enjoys working 
with old stock any more than a 
schoolgirl enjoys wearing a last 
year’s dress. But no sales force 
can properly ignore the vital im- 
portance of the inventory. As a 
matter of fact, very few salesmen 
will fail to co-operate with the 
management on this matter of in- 
ventory, provided the problem is 
kept intelligently before the men. 

On the other hand, nobody can 
blame a sales force for overlook- 
‘ing the dead items in the inventory 
unless the matter is kept constantly 


cause it 


the 
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before them. Here manufacturers 
can learn much from wholesale 
grocers who, as a rule, have 
always been alive and alert to the 
importance of keeping odds and 
ends cleaned up and on the move. 
The occasional wholesale and re- 
tail grocer who overlooked this 
highly important matter are, in 
most cases, by this time past his- 
tory and horrible examples of what 
happens: when we don’t keep our 
eyes on the inventory. 


Not the Size But the Place 


“Tt is not the size of the inven- 
tory that concerns me,” one manu- 
facturer said to me, “as the place 
where the inventory money rests. 
I’m not afraid of a good inventory 
of the fast selling items. But 
that is where it is not usually 
found. The fast selling items take 
care of themselves. It is the slow 
seller which makes the trouble. 
We are all apt to forget it while 
we interest ourselves in the good 
sellers. Salesmen take added in- 
terest in the items which sell. 
They are anxious to recommend 
them to their trade. Everybody 
connected with the business is 
heartily back of the good seller, 
and, at the same time, inclined to 
turn a cold shoulder and a blind 
side on the slow seller.” 

Very often the good seller of 
today is the slow mover of a year 
from now. When it is really “sell- 
ing itself” everybody is back of it. 
When styles and buying notions 
change and the article has become 
a slow moving one, just the time 
when it should have real active 
support, that is when the organi- 
zation commences to lose interest. 
A year or two later, it may be 
dead stock in the _ inventory. 
To turn it into money means 
a write-down of hundreds, possibly 
thousands, of dollars. Everyone 
dislikes to face the problem. 
Multiply such an instance by ten 
or 100 or 1,000 items, and the in- 
ventory problem becomes very, 
very serious. 

The solution is 
a constant sales 
keep these quantities and these 
items to the minimum. And that 
means keeping the sales force alive 
to its responsibility. The first 


to maintain 
pressure to 
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Work It Over 
and Over— 
and Over 


That is the ONLY Way to Produce 
Advertising that Wins the Millions 


&% 


OMEBODY has said, “The world belongs to the 
discontented.” Men too easily satisfied seldom 


go far. 

Particularly is that true in the practice of advertis- 
ing. Big things in this field are achieved chiefly by men 
whose own work constantly fails to please them. 

That makes them try to do better work. And they 
do. For that means hard work. And the fruit of hard 
work is intelligent work. 

The best copy in advertising is written by men who 
are rarely satisfied with their first attempts. Men who 
work their copy over and over. 

The best layouts are made by the type of man who 
may make fifty reasonably good layouts before he 
satisfies himself the one best layout for the particular 
ad at issue has been found. 
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The best merchandising plans are developed by men 
who talk little, investigate endlessly and work hard 
at their work. 





Advertising is a serious business. It entails the ex- 
penditure of great sums of money. Handling it on any- 
thing even remotely approximating a superficial basis 
is an absurdity. 







Men who succeed in it are men who work with 
serious purpose. 

Advertisers who succeed in gaining the greatest 
dollar return from the dollar invested engage that type 
of man. 







Advertising agencies most successful for their clients 
are those who know no limit in gaining, as closely as 
human limitations allow, perfectly developed cam- 
paigns. 

Thanks to the advancement of modern advertising, 
there are many agencies of that type. 

Finding that type of organization, and working with 
it closely, is one of the common-sense principles on 
which seasoned advertisers operate. 










cs) 


LORD & THOMAS Anon LOGAN 
ADVERTISING , 


CHICAGO NEW YORK LONDON 
919 N. Michigan Avenue 247 Park Avenue Victoria Embankment 


LOS ANGELES WASHINGTON SAN FRANCISCO 

1151 South Broadway 400 Hibbs Building 225 Bush Street 
TORONTO MONTREAL PARIS 

67 Yonge Street 1434 St. Catherine St. W. 78 Champs Elysees 


Each Lord & Thomas and Logan establishment is a complete 
advertising agency, self ained; collaborating with ether 
Lord & Thomas and Logan units to the client's interest. 
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move is, of course, the setting of 
an inventory budget and living in- 
side of it.. Nothing so arouses the 
interest and active co-operation of 
the sales department as the definite 
understanding that new goods must 
be financed out of funds taken out 
of the inventory. 

In conclusion, I suggest the for- 
mation of an inventory committee, 
to be made up of the treasurer of 
the company, the factory manager, 
the production manager and the 
sales manager. Such a committee 
can foresee and forestall many of 
the mistakes which are caused by 
inventory neglect. 


To Represent Western 
Business Papers, Ltd. 


J. G. Blythe, for the last five years 
with the Toronto office of J. B. Rath- 
bone, has been appointed Eastern adver- 
tising manager of the Western Business 
Papers, Ltd., Winnipeg, consisting of 
the Winnipeg Commercial, the Western 
Canada Contractor & Builder and the 
Western Canada Coal Review. His of- 
fices will be at Toronto. 


New Accounts to Behr Agency 


The Defiance Paper Company, Niagara 
Falls, N. Y., has appointed the Julian 
J. Behr Company, Cincinnati advertis- 
ing agency, to direct its advertising ac- 
count. Business papers and direct mail 
will be used. 

The Frank Tea & Spice Company, 
Cincinnati, has also appointed the Behr 
agency to direct its advertising account. 
Newspapers will be used on this ac- 
count. 


R. W. Sharp with Krichbaum- 
Liggett 


Ralph W. Sharp, formerly an account 


executive with ing and iley and 
Company, Inc., Cleveland advertising 
agency, has joined The Krichbaum- 
Liggett Company, advertising agency, 
also of that city, in a similar capacity. 


A. G. Bruinier Starts Own 
Business 


Ansco G. Bruinier, formerly with 
Rainbow Photo Reproductions, Inc., has 
started his own organization for the 
production of window display advertis- 
ing at New York. 


Appointed by Whitten Agency 


Clifford Hathorn has been appointed 
a special field representative in_ the 
State of Maine for Edmund S. Whit- 
ten, Inc., Boston advertising agency. 
He will make his headquarters at 
Bangor. 
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Shouldn’t Advertising Agents 


Sign Advertisements ? 
Garven City, N. Y., Fes. 19, 1939, 
Editor Printers’ Ink: 

As a tairly faithful reader of Paryn 
ers’ Inx, I have been interested in the 
recent discussion of the signing of ad- 
vertising copy. I have seen no sugges. 
tion, however, that agencies should be 
permitted to sign their product, which, 
to some of us, seems a _ thoroughly 
logical idea. ’ 

It is rarely the case that a single 
copy writer can claim all of the credit 
for a successful advertisement. Usually 
it is the composite product of a number 
of minds. The credit for its success or 
the blame for its failure inevitably rests 
with the advertising agency or depart. 
ment that created it in its entirety 

Every buyer of printing knows that 
the job which carries the printer's im 
print is apt to receive special care and 
consideration. Would not the agency's 
signature on copy have a like result? 

The architect signs his buildings. The 
lawyer’s name appears on his briefs. 
The maker’s nameplate is a powerful 
factor in selling automobiles, machinery, 
radio sets and a thousand other adver- 
tised products, most of which are no 
more difficult to produce than a really 
effective advertising campaign. : 

The agency’s signature would tell us 
at a glance who are doing the good 
jobs. It could be so handled that it 
would not in the slightest degree inter 
fere with the artistic or result-getting 
value of the advertising. 

Why not put the idea up to Grouch 
for his reaction? 

Wittarp C. How: 

[Groucho was asked to react to this 
suggestion. His printed reaction appears 
on page 34.—Ed.] 


D. Morris-Jones with 
McKennee Agency 


D. Morris-Jones, formerly president 
of Morris-Jones & Stewart, Inc., New 
York advertising agency, has been 
elected first vice-president and general 
manager of the O. W. McKennee Cor- 
poration, advertising agency of that 
city. He was also, at one time, vice- 
president of the Andrew Cone General 
Advertising Agency, Inc., New York 


North Dakota Papers to Burke, 


Kuipers, Mahoney & Payne 
_The Missouri Slope Newspaper Syn 
dicate, Bismarck, D., consisting of 
thirty-five weeklies published in North 
Dakota, has appointed Burke, Kuipers, 
Mahoney & Payne, Inc., publishers’ rep 
resentative, as its ‘national advertising 
representative. 


Appointed by Maxim Silencer 


Company 
C, F. Spolen has been appointed ad- 
vertising manager of The Maxim Si- 
lencer Company, Hartford, Conn.  Fliot 
W. Higgins has been made sales man- 
ager. 
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r As head of this long- 7 
established firm, and 
owner of one of the 
largest and best- 
known hotel groups in 
the Middle West, the 
Schroeder Hotels, Mr. 
Schroeder has his fin- 
ger on the very pulse 
of basiness in the 
Milwaukee market. 
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READ BY FAMILIES IN GARDENED HOMES 
More Than 1,375,000 Circulation 
MEREDITH PUBLISHING. COMPANY 





What Art Techniques Are Best 
for Newspaper Use? 


Artists, Photographers and Engravers Are Mastering an Ancient 
Problem 


By W. Livingston Larned 


A GLANCE through newspapers 
today discloses that there are 
very few smudged and unsatisfac- 
tory illustrations. And it was not 
so very long ago that advertisers 
could never be sure, in advance, of 
just what would happen to any am- 
bitious drawing that had not been 
boiled down to 


were determined to put “class” into 
big and little illustrations, whether 
the subject be a set of furniture 
or a steamer trunk. 

To the best of my belief, it was 
in this field that the discovery was 
made that while photographs could 
not always be depended upon to 

print well, an 





prescribed  sim- 
plicity of tech- 
nique. 

In a conscien- 
tious effort to put 
the same “class 
atmosphere” into 
newspaper cam- 
paigns that indi- 
vidualized «their 
magazine efforts, 
advertisers pur- 


posely got away 
from outline pen 


and ink, poster 
blacks, and the 
more conven- 
tional and cus- 
tomary types of 
newspaper illus- 
trations. It was 
repeatedly em- 
phasized to them 
that there was no 
good and suffi- 
cient reason why | 
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ta Het Steres in the metrepelites arse 


original wash 
drawing could be 
made from a 
photograph, re. 
taining much of 
its sincerity and 
quality, the only 
difference being 
that contrast was 
arrived at and 
contrast increased 
easily 50 per cent. 
That was the 
quality most 
needed—a_ violent 
clash between 
tones. Many of 
the unnecessary 
and _ difficult-to- 
engrave middle 
tones were cals- 
ing the trouble 
and by removing 
them, the secret 
of the successful 
halftone was dis- 








the newspaper 
series should not 
be as artistic as 
the most preten- 
tious coated-paper magazine art. 

It is only fair to state that de- 
partment stores in the larger cities 
were among the first to approach 
this problem seriously and master 
it. The diversified nature of the 
articles it was necessary for them 
to picture made their own experi- 
ments necessary. 

Day after day various artists in 
different departments and stores 
tried out every known medium, 
from wash to ross-board. They 


Such Illustrations as This Not Only 
Print Well But Are Very Attractive 





closed, then and 
there. 

Artists were set 
to work panto- 
graphing or tracing photographs, 
figures principally, for fashion dis- 
plays. Thus the exact duplicate 
of contour and character of ma- 
terial was attained on white paper, 
as a start. Over this guide in 
pencil, tones were methodically 
brushed in, duplicating, so far as 
was possible, the technique of a 
camera print. 

But high lights and open areas 
were increased in size and in num- 
ber, and left “pure white.”  In- 
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structions were given to rout them 
out, as such, or to produce a drop- 
out or high-light halftone plate, as 
seemed best under the circum- 
stances. 

The first attempts to do all this 
were admittedly crude. Artists 
were tempted to get too far away 
from the technical character of the 
photographic copy. They 
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prove that no advertiser need fear 
lest the art atmosphere of his cam- 
paign, in this medium, be less ef- 
fective than his magazine series, 
nor beneath the dignity of the 
product and its quality. There is 
always a way and a. medium of 
proper expression if he will but 
search for it. 





wished to introduce 
their own individuality 
of tec +hnique, which was 
not the thing to do at 
all, in view of the re- 
sult desired. They did 
not look with favor up- 
on slavishly following a 
camera print, with the 
single exception of a 
process of simplifica- 
tion 

Gradually, however, 
they were won over. 
And they themselves 
became speedily inter- 
ested in the finished 
product. Here were 
halftones which could 
always be relied upon 
to reproduce _ beauti- 
fully. Contrast of tones 
was pronouncedly 
strong. There was no 
smudging, no filling in 
of printing surfaces. 
Although the electro- 
types might be rather 
inferior, nevertheless 
these illustrations 
“showed up” attractively 
paper stock. 

And from this came a new tech- 
nique which is more popular now 
than ever and which is improv- 
ing all the while. It is so much 
better, for instance, than attempt- 
ing to work over a photograph, 
painting out backgrounds and other- 
wise simplifying a complex nega- 
tive. There was always some- 
thing slip-shod and mechanical in 
this plan, whereas the original 
wash drawings are apt to be ex- 
ceedingly artistic. 

If you see halftones in news- 
papers today which seem photo- 
gral hic, yet have a definitely 
“something added,” you may look 
to the process described above for 
a1 explanation. 

It only goes to show and to 
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on news- 


Modern Advertisers 





BEWARE! DONT BE FOOLED BY FOIL. 
BUY WHAT YOU SEE. CHANCELLOR 


Are Finding Especially Effec- 


Treatments for Portraits in Newspaper 


Advertisements 


This does not let down all the 
technique bars by any means, but 
it does bring added reassurance 
that in an age of more scientifically 
prepared drawings, and far more 
cleverly made engravings, the old 
risk has all but disappeared. 

The true possibilities and the 
wide range of the highlight half- 
tone .and the drop-out plate have 
as yet not been sensed by most 
advertisers. It is entirely prac- 
tical today to make the most elab- 
orate crayon or pencil sketches and 
reproduce them with artistic fidel- 
ity for reproduction on newspaper 
stock. 

In Stromberg-Carlson radio 
newspaper advertising this crayon 
technique has been employed with 
the result that the drawings are 
as artistic as anything used by the 





Point 2 


in a series showing why Good 
Housekeeping is unique in 


sales opportunities for 


manufacturers. 


EVERYWOMAN'S 
MAGAZINE 
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the Women’s Field 


Good Housekeeping Readers LIVE 
and BUY Where You Want SALES 


OOD HOUSEKEEPING has built its circulation 

where you want business —in urban markets, 

where there is the greatest number of people 
ho can buy your product. 

It has also drawn into its clientele the most influential 
omen of these main markets. 

An extensive study of the reading habits of progres- 
ve women was made by 19 representative advertising 
gencies. The inquiry was pursued in better residential 
ections in and about the cities of New York, Boston, 
artford, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
etroit, Chicago, Indianapolis, Milwaukee, St. Louis, 
oledo, San Francisco, and Los Angeles. The results showed 
at Good Housekeeping is the magazine read most by 
omen in influential homes—that it is the magazine they 
refer above all others. 

To build quick and permanent sales most economically 
the chief markets of America, use Good Housekeeping. 


MMOUSEKEEPING 
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company in magazines. Two things 
must be kept in mind in the pencil 
or crayon originals: (1) Do not 
make the drawing too large, and 
(2) invariably provide contrast, 
that is, play open areas of white 
paper against the shaded portions 
of tlie illustration. 

In this manner, if a part is in- 
clined to fill in 
or “come darker” 
than the origi- 
nal illustration 
seemed to indi- §j 
cate, the open ff 
white spaces will 
more than offset 
any possible com- | 
plication. | 

In one of the 
Stromberg - Carl- 
son drawings, a ff 
rich and tapes- 


Industry Carries On 


Whi speculative markew rweep beck and forth, Industry carries on pl 
nternapaon. 
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grained paper stock. He can re 
produce many of the subtleties of 
the photograph, but in a technique 
which is certain to print, from.a 
line engraving. Some of these 
portrait studies have all the realism 
of a camera halftone, but undergo 
no such perils at the reproductive 
end. Ad it is comparatively easy 
to make electro- 
types from them 
for wide distri- 
bution, regardless 
of the paper stock 
] on which they 
pith } are eventually to 
+ be printed. 

If drawn ac- 
tual size, for a 
little or no re. 
duction, there are 
several pebbled 

| surface papers of 
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tried curtain fell 
in gorgeous folds 
from a_ framed 4 
picture of a radio 
set. There was | 
considerable de- | 
tail in the design 
and it was intri- 


standing which: jou 
the printed re- | 
sults were emi- 

nently __ satisfac- -| 
tory. There was 


always an open | *™=S= "sv vom 


1) chey have been in mows impaired. The United States is the leading | 
credmor nation of the work, wh large investments sbrosd, whach will no 
doubt be wecreased subetanciaily 19 the next few years, } 
The cwners of geod securmes in sound wellmamged comcerm heve mo 
cause for concera. Declines wm stock prces have got carmed ewey the 
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A.G. Becker & Co. 


Sound Securities for Investment 


equal merit. 
he novice 
does not i 


| handle them, for 
the application of 
\ crayon to surface 
is a highly ex- 
acting study. One 
surfaced paper in 
| particular is re- 

ceiving the atten- 
tion not alone of 
advertisers but 
newspapers in 
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space to stand If Not Handled Properly by Artist and their own art de- 
guard, however, Engraver an Illustration Such as This partments, whiere 
over the shaded Would Not Print Well in Newspapers the hazards of 


portions of that 

curtain. The artist knew his stuff. 
And his -original was also fool- 
proof from the viewpoint of the 
engraver, who had only to follow 
copy. 

In the making of portraits for 
newspaper use, somewhat the same 
scheme adopted by department 
stores for their realistic, photo- 
graphic style figures has proved 
to be efficacious. That is, camera 
work is, after all, the real basis 
of every drawing in this one class- 
ification. A model is posed and a 
composition produced in print form. 
After this a silverprint ‘is made 
and blackened with a pencil on one 
side. 

The artist traces off his detail 
and uses a grease crayon on coarse- 


halftone portrai- 
ture are fully recognized. 

The stock is rather close-grained 
in its raised surface and as the 
crayon passes over it planes of 
color are produced of the most 
pleasing character, although always 
protected by intervening segments 
of white. It is the equivalent, in 
a sense, of a very open halftone 
screen. 

One advertiser has made a fea- 
ture of pen illustrations drawn 
with single-stroke straight lines, as 
if ruled in place. The artist out- 
lines his subject and then arbi- 
trarily makes these one-way lines 
provide all the delineations of light 
and shade which are necessary. 
It prints well because there are 
white spaces in plenty between 
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—S>y+ITHE LARGEST MAGAZINE 


The horizon 


widens avd money 


changes hands 


1930! Never before has the mind of America been so respon- 
sive to constructive, helpful, modern ideas. Never has such 
progress been made as in the past twelve months. 

Today millions are building better homes, wearing better 
clothes, eating better food, reading better literature. 

The editorial policy of Crowell Magazines—progressive, 
helpful, forward-looking—has always been addressed to 
these millions. 

Readers of Crowell Magazines represent a 
selected group of people whose horizons are 
ever widening, whose ambitions are ungratified, 
whose progress has not stopped. These people 
want modern merchandise and buy it. 


( \rowcll 


PUBLICATIONS 


WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION, THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE 
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CIRCULATION UNIT OF AMERICA 


AL ey. 

ANN) A & CIRCULATION 

Today Crowell circulationis larger than that of any other mag- 

azine publishing house in America. It has gained a millionina 

year. Each month in 1930 has broken every previous record. 

Advertising in Crowell Magazines offers the manu- 

facturer the greatest single market for immediate sales and 
future development. 


COLLIER’S, THE COUNTRY HOME, THE MENTOR 
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those lines. And the technique is 
distinctive to a marked degree. 

In all probability the chief pits 
fall of the average illustration for 
newspaper reproduction, regardless 
of the medium, may be summed up 
in the one thought—a too great 
reduction from an original which 
has been made unnecessarily large. 
Why will artists persist in con- 
tinuing this idea? For one thing, 
a large original makes a shdwy 
appearance. The client is likely to 
be impressed by it. The artist 
himself feels he has far more 
latitude. There is a sweep to his 
work. He is not cramped. 

But reproduction is handicapped 
in proportion. 

Exactly the same thing is true 
regarding halftones made from 
photographs. Only harm is done 
the engraving when a print is sev- 
eral times up. If the original 
camera study happens to be turned 
in thus, then a reduction print 
should be made from it, retouched, 
and turned over to the engraver 
not much more than twice the size. 

To take a dry-brush drawing 
and reproduce it as a halftone can 
be done without danger, provided 
the artist makes his illustration 
with this thought in mind. 
certain areas should be designated 
as tooled whites. 

One advertiser has secured mag- 
azine “class” in his illustrations 
by ordering halftones from vigor- 
ously strong pen and ink draw- 
ings. He squares them off and 
allows the picture proper to rest 
in a surrounding area of halftone, 
the screen employed being an ex- 
ceptionally coarse one. But they 
are not mere “straight line” pic- 
tures. That’s the idea. The back- 
ground, over-all, of halftone dots, 
accomplishes a refining process. 

Is it not truly significant that 
well over half of the illustrations 
seen in newspapers are halftones 
from wash drawings or photo- 
graphs and that they print nicely, 
as a rule? This proves that en- 
graver and artist now know how 
to master every problem of repro- 
duction. 

In any event, there certainly is 
no reason to remain in doubt as to 
whether a certain type of drawing 
or a certain technique will prove 
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satisfactory on newspaper stock. 
Have the plate handled in proof 
form on newspaper stock as at 
least one safeguard. 

And by all means take the en. 
graver himself into your conf- 
dence. Show him your copy and 
ask his frank expression of opin- 
ion as to whether he can handle 
it successfully for electrotyping 
and the exigencies of newspaper 
reproduction. If he says “No,” 
you will do well to search for an- 
other medium. He knows. 


C. B. Tooley to Direct Pequot 
Mills Sales Promotion 


C. B. Tooley, for the last nine years 
in charge of sales promotion and adver. 
tising of the McCallum Hosiery Com. 
pany, Northampton, Mass., has resigned 
effective April 1, to join Parker, Wilder 
& Company, New York, in a similar 
capacity. He will direct the sales promo- 
tion activities of the hy me Mills prod- 
ucts and will have his headquarters at 
New York. 


Organize Chelsea Advertising 
Agency 

The Chelsea Advertising Agency has 
been organized at New York by B 
a Rosenthal, David H. Kaine and 
. D. Wood McClure. It will direct 
the advertising accounts of the follow- 
ing: Max Schaffer Company, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., and Sheman, d. (Palestine 
Oil Industries), Zohar products, New 
ork. The Sheman account will use 
car cards. 


Bank Appoints 
Edward Howard 


Edward Howard, Cleveland, financial 
advertising, has been appointed aciver- 
tising counsel of the Standard Trust 
Bank of Cleveland, a consolidation of 
the Engineers National Bank, The Not- 
poe oy Savings’ & Banking Company 
and the Guaranty State Savings & Loan 
Company. 


California Publishers Appoint 
B. H. Read 


Ben H. Read, former business man- 
ager of the Beverly Hills, Calif., Citizen, 
as been pointed ger of the 
Bureau of Service and Exploitation of 
the California Newspaper Publishers 
Association, with offices at Los Angeles 
and San Francisco. 





Congoleum-Nairn Income 


Gains 
The total income of Congoleum 
Nairn, Inc,, and subsidiaries, for 1929 
amounted to $3,682.187, compared with 
$2,793,734 for 1928. 
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MAKERS 


Franklin P. Adams 
“The Conning Tower Book” 
John L. Balderston 
“Berkeley Square” 
William Bolitho 
“Twelve Against the Gods” 
James M. Cain 
“Our Government” 
Harry Hansen 
“Midwest Portraits” 
John L. Heaton 
“The Story of Vermont” 
William Lipman 
“Yonder Grow the Daisies”’ 
Walter Lippmann 
“Preface to Morals”’ 
Robert Littell 
“Read America First’ 
David Loth 
“Lorenzo the Magnificent” 
Charles S. Merz 
“The Great American 
Band Wagon” 
Allan Nevins 
“American Social History” 
Harry Salpeter 
“Dr. Johnson and Mr. Boswell” 
Frank Sullivan 
“Martha Heppelthwaite 
William ©. Scroggs 
“A Century of Banking 
Progress” 


” 








OF OPINION 


The men who make The Morning 
World extend their influence 
over public opinion into many 
fields. As contributors to leading 
magazines, as authors of many 
“best sellers”, they play a great 
part in the coloring and shaping 
of current viewpoints on science, 
the arts, political economy, 
sociology, law, finance, and 
philosophy. 


The list here is but a partial one 
of the number of books which 
World writers have had pub- 
lished—but it is sufficiently large 
to indicate the unique editorial 
leadership maintained by The 
Morning World. 


The Rew Pork Clorid 


AnD SUNDAY 
Pulitzer Building, New York 


Tribune Tower General Motors Bidg. 
Chicago Detroit 
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An extract from a signed 
letter on file in the of- 
fice of The Press. 
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“Our own past experience with The Press 
habit of producing results; its concentrated 
circulation in our trading area, and the 
splendid co-operation of every department 
led us to run our campaign in your paper. 


“The fact that in the Radio Industry’s most 
hectic year, a year of tremendous over-pro- 
duction and forced liquidation of distress 
merchandise, we were able to substantially 
increase our sales over the previous year, 
seems to be conclusive proof that we were 
extremely wise in our choice of The Pres 
as an advertising medium.” 





M a 
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The Press Has 


You, too, will be extremely wise in your choice 
of a newspaper as an advertising medium if you 
select The Press exclusively to carry your messages 
to the able-to-buy people of the rich Pittsburgh 
market area. 


The Pittsburgh distributors for one of the best 

known quality radios had a distribution problem 

to solve. National advertising on the part of the 

radio manufacturer was not enough in itself. 

Localized support was necessary, so these progres- 

sive distributors went into a 

Press huddle with their dealers and 


trated here is what happened. 

id the ults from The Press market 

rtment & not limited to radio adver- Eighteen full pages of localized, 

paper. firs, Whatever you bave to humanized, sales producing ad- 
con be sold through intel- vertising were published exclu- 

Ss most er! advertising in the news- sively in The Press. The results 

r-pro- [er with the habit of pro- were more than gratifying to 

istress Wecing results. both distributors and dealers. 


itially 
year, 


she Pittsburgh Press 


A SCRIPPS - HOWARD NEWSPAPER 
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NATIONAL ADVERTISING MEMBERS OF THE AUDIT 
DEPARTMENT orf BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS 
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230 PARK AVENUE, N. ¥. C. MEDIA RECORDS, INC. 
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How Many 
Hardware Stores 
in 
Omaha? St.Paul? 


How Many 
Passenger Cars 
in Dallas? 
Salt Lake City? 





These and hundreds of other 
trading centers in the U.S. and 
Canada are analyzed ia— 


The New 1930 
Critchfield Digest 


This new edition brings accurate, up-to-the-minute information 
on the many practical merchandising and advertising questions 
that come up every day. Keeps you in touch with the ever- 
shifting currents of business. You'll want it a dozen times a day. 


8000 Changes in 
Markets and Media 


This little reference book lists the latest retail and chain stores, 
the population, car registration, industries and banks in every 
town in the U.S. and Canada having a daily newspaper. Data 
on airports; on newspapers, their size, rate, circulation, etc.. 

A brand new feature is the Radio Station Section. Every ma- 
jor broadcasting station in our country and Canada is listed, 
with call letters, power and time rates. The Digest is compact, 
handy and indexed for instant reference. Price $2.00 sent on 
approval with privilege of return. 


CRITCHFIELD & COMPANY 


Chicago New York Philadelphia Minneapolis 
Los Angeles Oakland Portland Seattle 
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Selecting Canvassers Who Will 
Really Work 


Tailors-to-the-Trade Find Large Part of Answer in 
Association Activities 


ees difficulties encountered by 
tailor-to-the-trade firms in sell- 
ing their goods through canvassers 
are probably greater than in almost 
any other business selling through 
agents. There is carelessness, lazi- 
ness and some plain dishonesty 
among the army of bell ringers 
and gate crashers who take men’s 
measurements and sell them suits 
in behalf of clothing firms in Chi- 
cago, Indianapolis, New York, 
Cincinnati, Cleveland, Denver and 
elsewhere. 

Why, then, do these firms, in- 
cluded in which are some fine and 
progressive organizations that ad- 
vertise nationally, bother with 
agents? Why do they not confine 
their activities to the retailers in 
the small towns? 

The reason, according to L. W. 


Beman, manager of the National 
Wholesale Tailors Association, is 
that the canvasser sells approxi- 
mately 45 per cent of the more 
than 2,000,000 suits sold yearly to 
the trade by this class of tailor. 


The canvasser therefore, despite 
his faults, is a selling outlet that 
can hardly be dispensed with. 
This business is different from 
any other in that it is an interest- 
ing combination of retail store, 
canvasser and mail order. The 
selling is not done by mail but the 
delivering and collecting always 
are. The agent has his customer 
make a selection from a sample 
book of swatches, takes his meas- 
urements on a printed form which 
anybody of average intelligence 
can fill out, collects a deposit, part 
of which he keeps as his commis- 
sion, and sends the order to the 
house. The suit is then made up 
and sent to the customer C. O. D. 
by mail or express. If he wants 
to try the clothes on before paying 
for them he must order them sent 
by express; but he has the privi- 
lege of opening the box, even if it 
is brought by the postman, and 
giving the suit a general inspection. 
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It can be seen readily that the 
selling is the big feature in -the 
transaction, just as it is in all mer- 
chandising. And selling here 
means much more than a mere 
taking of the order. The measure- 
ments have to be correct and care 
must be used in writing the order ; 
otherwise the house has a “return” 
on its hands which it must dispose 
of to a second-hand dealer at a 
loss. Another important thing is 
that the agent must use his legs; 
he must make calls and work 
diligently to secure orders. 

It is inevitable that, in the thou- 
sands who secure local agencies 
for the tailor-to-the-trade com- 
panies, there should be a large 
number of undesirables. There is 
not a great deal the company can 
do about this other than to rescind 
the agreement and take back the 
swatch book. The business, large 
as it is, has not yet progressed to 
a point where agents as a whole 
can be trained; the selling cost 
would be too great. But discretion 
can be exercised when the agent is 
engaged. And here we come to 
the workings of the association 
which was formed by the Chicago 
tailor-to-the-trade houses. 


203,000 Discards 


In the files of the association 
there are about 203,000 so-called 
“discards,” these being made up of 
the agents with whom the mem- 
bers have had unsatisfactory rela- 
tionships. Suppose, for example, 
the Royal Tailors or Ed V. Price 
want to terminate the arrangement 
with a canvasser and recall the 
swatch book and other material. A 
card is filled out giving the man’s 
name and address and the reason 
for discharging him. Usually this 
reason is inefficiency or failure to 
work. The agent might have been 
one of those inveterate curiosity 
seekers who like to imagine them- 
selves as being in business and who 
will respond to almost any agency 
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proposition they see advertised. He 
boils at about 110 degrees and 
really believes he is going to sell 
some suits. But, after the swatch 
book arrives, he some way or other 
does not get around to the selling. 

Or he may be careless in taking 
measurements so that the cus- 
tomer refuses to take the suit. 
Firms of the Royal Tailor and 
Price type make about $1 net profit 
on a suit. Consequently when they 
have thrown back at them a suit 
which cost $25, $35 or more to 
make and have to sell it second- 
hand for $7 or so, they are in for 
quite a serious loss, to equalize 
which all the way from twenty to 
thirty more suits at $1 net profit 
each must be sold. 

Or, once more, the agent may 
be dishonest. He may collect de- 
posits and fail to send in the 
orders. He may withhold the com- 
pany’s share of the initial payment 
and send it in later after he had 
been written. The financial part 
of the deal, however important 
it may be, represents only a 
fractional percentage of the dis- 
cards. Mr. Beman estimates that 
the total losses through the dis- 
honesty of agents, although siz- 
able in the aggregate, are less than 
one-tenth of 1 per cent of the total 
sales volume, taking the industry as 
a whole. People who apply for 
agencies are honest as a class; if 
they were efficient and industrious 
to the same degree, life would 
indeed be joyous for the tailor-to- 
the-trade houses. 

These cards are sent to the asso- 
ciation office daily by all the 
members and are placed in the dis- 
card file. And the more than 200,000 
names thus collected give the mem- 
bers a most valuable means of 
checking up on all new applicants 
for agencies. Day by day all ap- 
plications received by any one of 
the member companies are sent to 
the association office for investi- 
gation. If the applicant’s name is 
not found in the central discard 
file he probably will be sent the 
outfit he requests, and his name 
will go into the discard ‘later if he 
fails to make good. But in liter- 
ally thousands of cases the dis- 
cards reveal the applicant’s history 
with some member of the associa- 
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tion. This information is sent 
along to the firm and it can do as 
it pleases about appointing the 
agency. Sometimes it decides to 
take a chance on a man another 
firm has discarded, and sometimes 
the chance proves to be wise. But 
there is an accurate check on al! 
habitual misusers of the swatch 
book privilege and thus what one 
firm has learned at considerable 
cost is available to save another 
from a similar experience. 


C. W. Plass Joins Johnson Oil 


Burner 

C. W. Plass has disposed of his in. 
terest in the Plass Engineering Com- 
pany, Kansas City, and resigned as 
president of that company to join the 
S. T. Johnson Company, Oakland, Calif., 
manufacturer of domestic, commer cial 
and industrial oil burning equipment 
He will have charge of educational and 
field work. 


Acquires Watertown, Wis., 
“Weltburger” 


The Watertown, Wis., Weltburger, 
German weekly newspaper, has been 
acquired by the National German Week- 
lies News Syndicate, which will transfer 
to Winona, 


ublication of the paper 


Minn. 


August Hirschbaum, Vice- 
President, Albert Frank Agency 


August Hirschbaum, for the last 
eleven years with Albert Frank & Com- 
pany, New York advertising agency, and, 
for the last two years, manager of the 
Boston office of that company, has been 
elected vice-president. 


Appoints Nelson, Duncan & 
Harlow 
The Minard Company, Framingham, 


Mass., Minard’s liniment, has appointed 
Nelson, Duncan & Harlow, Boston ad- 
vertising agency, to direct its advertis- 
ing account. Newspapers and direct 
mail will be used. 


W. C. Bentley with 
Investment House 


W. Clemens oa, = formerly adver- 
tising manager of P. Brooks & Com- 
pany, Inc., New York, has been ap- 
ointed advertisin: manager of the 
North American Securities Company, 
also of that city. 


_ Whipple & Black, Inc., Detroit adver- 
tising agency, has been appointed to 
direct a  business-paper campaign for 
Wayne Services, Inc., of that city, pro- 
ducer of window displays. 
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Cost of Advertising 
Reduced— 


1913: 
535,645 for $1.85 


1930: 
430,000 for 90 cents 


750,000 for $1.20 


In 1913 the New York morning news- 
papers made their first report to the Post 
Office Department, according to the Act of 
Congress, for the six months ended Septem- 
ber 30 that year, as follows: 


Average Daily Advertising 
and Sunday Rate Daily 
Sale and Sunday 


; $ .45 

30 

-40 

1913 Tribune -25 
$1.40 
The New York Times 230,360 45 
535,645 $1.85 


average net paid sale 
weekday and Sunday 
for six months ended Weekday $ .90 


Sept. 30, 1929 


Net paid sale of 

The New York Times 
Monday, March 3. . 436,216 
Sunday, March 2... 767,829 


ES New York Times 
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Retreat! 


Stop This Advertising War on Advertising Before All Advertising Ig 
Weakened : 


By William S. Riker 


LMOST every detail of the 
theory and practice of adver- 
tising has been the subject of so 
much violent controversy that one 
hesitates to touch on any phase of 
it even remotely related to ethics. 
But when one sees an individual or 
an industry approaching a very 
dangerous curve at high speed, one 
has a humane impulse to hang out 
a red lantern. 
Modern advertising has passed 
rapidly through a number of stages. 


car admitted that it probably wasn't 
quite as good as a Rolls-Royce, but 
suggested that most of his rivalg7 
were exaggerating the merits of 
their cars—and who knew how 
much ? 
The sponsors of a cigarette virs 
tuously proclaimed that they 
weren't going to bunko the publi¢ 
—no matter what others might do, 
Two prominent industries had a 
head-on collision—in paid space. 
Two cigar makers and two anti- 
septic manufac 





From the patent- 





medicine circus 
poster era it swung 
to the opposite ex- 
treme —dignity, 
restraint and logic. 
Then came the 
brief domination of 
the products first 
in their fields. 


, ges. 
Their names were || ?¢ 








The old “reasons 


validity as compe- 

tition grew keener. 

There had to be 

new reasons, new uses for old 
commodities. Advertising began 
to overtake merit as a competitive 
factor. Copy became louder and, 
regrettably, funnier. The bass 
drums and tin horns of the Bar- 
num era were heard in most un- 
likely quarters. 

Logically, the next step would 
have been open attack upon com- 
petitive products. But this was, by 
common consent, unethical. 

What to do? All those acres of 
bellowing type were neutralizing 
each other. Something had to be 
done about it. 

The manufacturer of a toilet 
requisite announced, none _ too 
subtly, that any competitor who 
claimed his product could do any- 
thing beyond the avowedly limited 
scope of X— was a liar. 

The maker of a medium-priced 


EVER to knock your 
competitors’ products 

has been accepted for many 
years as one of the sacred So 
tenets of advertising. In fact, 
magazine and 
censorship committees rule 
such advertising from their 
There 
: ; ‘orm of “knocking” that is 
their chief assets. | a Poitier mney by some || 
And then the || advertisers and publishers. 
pace quickened. || 4dyertisers are now knock- 
RE - ing each other’s advertising. || 
why” lost their | Mr. Riker here waves a red 


turers are initiat- 
ing  undiplomati¢ 
relations. 

that’s your 
solution, is it? 
Don’t knock the 
other fellow’s 
goods — knock his 
advertising! 

It’s a cloud al- 
ready considerably 
larger than a man’s 
hand, and an un- 
happy portent. For 
you can’t discredit 
the other fellow’s 
advertising with- 
out discrediting 
your own. Old John J. Public’s 
reaction is simple, obvious and 
reasonable. “So I mustn’t believe 
A’s advertising, eh? Well, why 
should I believe B’s, or C’s, or 
Z's?” 

Carrying on an advertising war 
on advertising is pretty poor policy 
for an advertising agency. It comes 
dangerously close to open admis- 
sion that advertising is the bunk 
its worst enemies claim it is. 


newspaper 


is another 








Appoint F. H. Hayhurst 
Agency 


The King Construction 
Ltd., Toronto, manufacturer of green- 


Company, 


houses, has placed its adverfising ac- 
count with The F. H. Hayhurst Com- 
pany, Ltd., Toronto advertising agency. 
This agency has also been appointed to 
direct the advertising of the Certain- 
teed Products Corporation of Canada, 
Ltd., Thorold, Ont. 
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ECENTLY the president of 

this company was asked 
to sound the keynote of its 54 
years’ constantly expanding 
success. After a moment's 
deliberation, he replied: 


“| feel very much like the pres- 
ident of a bank or trust’ company. 
We are stewards of tangible and 
intangible material, valuable in 
itself and in its potential accom- 
plishments. This our customers 
entrust to our care, with the knowl- 
edge that their interests come first, 
from the moment an order is 
entered until the contract is com- 
pleted to their satisfaction. And 
those interests are as jealously 





guarded as the most valuable 
securities entrusted to the soundest 
financial institution in the country.” 


Isaac GotpMANN COMPANY 
Founded 1876 
‘Printing of Every “Description 








80 LAFAYETTE STREET 33 NEW YORK 
WORth 6080 
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Mueller Renews a 


1 years ago the C. F. Mueller Company mad@acarc 

their first contract for Street Car advertisfowin; 
ing. As new territories were opened, new contrac 

E ’ from 

were made and old contracts renewed until the in§ tinct 

vestment in Street Car advertising has reached @ >efo 


* tagec 
very substantial figure. ineré 


an ¢e 


Mr. Henry Mueller, President of the C. F. Muelle verif 


terri 


Company, who can be truthfully called th@ distr 


STREET RAIL WAYER’ 
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MUELLER: 
EGG NOOL 


pb Dea 
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hews and Renews 


acaroni King of America’’, recently made the 


owing statement: 

“We were pleased with Street Car advertising 
from the very beginning because it placed our dis- 
tinctively colored package faithfully and continuously 
before the people and allowed us to exploit advan- 
tageously the appetite appeal. Our sales have always 
increased and we feel that Street Car advertising is 
an essential part of our advertising policy, which is 
verified by the fact that we use this medium in every 
territory in which we have sales representation and 
distribution.” 


Is. a change from potatoes / 


a id 
he Plt ent aaa - 


rve it 
meats 


ith the Better Taste 
Cooks in 9 minutes 
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Sales Quotas (-. 
Metropolitan Gn 
asy, (2 gr 


650,000 


Population — 


DAYTON fL THOMAS BELLEVIEW 
Living directly across the Ohio River from 
Cincinnati are 126,000 people in towns or- 
dinarily referred to as “‘the Kentucky Towns 
of the Metropolitan Cincinnati Market.” 


Though under a separate Governmental 
unit, from the advertiser’s standpoint they 
are a part of the Cincinnati city market. 
The Times-Star Provided with street car and bus transpor- 
carried during tation to the downtown business section — 
1929, 874,87 1lines just as families of Ohio Cincinnati—they 
of radio advertis- make their major purchases in the shopping 


ing—114,177 lines center. 


— thecom- Further, people of the Kentucky Towns are 
‘ed ae ae 4 on a part of the regular daily reading group of 
G a KX os Cincinnati newspapers. In fact they can 
ee, SSNs be reached oniy through Cincinnati news- 
papers. More and 
more advertisers = 
have learned that One newspaper—The Times-Star—covers 
The Times-Star the true Cincinnati trading area as well as 
alone is adequate. Metropolian Cincinnati of 650,000 people. 
This, alone, is all that is necessary in Ohio’s 
second city in size of population, but first in 
income tax returns per capita among Ohio’s 
major markets. : 


The Cincinnati Times Star 
Eastern Representative Western Representative 
MARTIN L. MARSH KELLOGG M. PATTERSON 


60 East 42nd St. 904 Union Trust Bidg. 
New York City, N. Y. Chicago, Illinois 
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What Shall the Advertising Say 
When Six Companies Merge? 


How the Prestige of the Individual Companies Is Being Transferred to 
the New Revere Copper and Brass Group 


N example of far-sighted. capi- 
talizing of the reputation of 
individual companies while giving 
a new identity to merged interests 
is that of Revere Copper. and Brass 
Incorporated, a newly formed group 
of six concerns. 
This organization has given six 
member companies a new group 
name and for the current six 


1800. Therefore, last year the 
group voted to do business under 
the name of Revere Copper and 
Brass Incorporated, because it was 
felt that the companies in combina- 
tion very effectively could perpetu- 
ate the name of Paul Revere in 
the industry and the very business 
which he founded. 





months it is advertising the 
common trade name nation- 
ally to consumers to create 
“public appreciation for the 
long and successful experi- 
ence of the manufacturing 
organizations now combined 
under the name of Revere 
Copper and Brass Incorpo- 
rated.” 

These advertisements, the 
company announces, “wil 
establish this company as the 
oldest as well as one of the 
leading and most progressive 
organizations in the copper 
and brass industry. In this 
way a solid foundation will 
be laid for public apprecia- 
tion of Revere products .. . 
a foundation upon which we 
will build all future adver- 


THE Son Or 


Paul Revere 


began the chain of consolidation 


of Paul Revere 


The com pony woh hh ro 


mmc comtur), the ame comedadating 





tising and selling activities.” 
According to Thomas D’A., 
Brophy, vice-president of the 
group, the story of Revere 
is this: 
“Six 





companies consoli- 


Revere Copper and Brass 


NCORPORATED 

Drevem, Rabramore Capper Mt ne Co. Ceca, 
Meggee B 
Rome Brees © Lappe —* 
Demetas Ornces ROM! 


o Memtownee 
ane Cn, Tamm, Me 








dated about a year ago. They Qne of the Business-Paper Advertisements Fea- 


were the Taunton-New Bed- 
ford Copper Company, oper- 
ating two mills in Massachusetts ; 
Baltimore Copper Mills, Balti- 
more; Dallas Brass & Copper 
Company, Chicago; Higgins Brass 
& Manufacturing Company, De- 
troit; Michigan Copper & Brass 
Company, Detroit, and the Rome 
oa & Copper Company, Rome, 


“It so happened that in the 


Taunton-New Bedford Copper 
Company was the original com- 
pany founded by Paul Revere about 


turing the Early History of Revere Companies 


“The firm of Paul Revere & Son 
was the first of American copper 
rolling companies. For a decade 
Revere was the only roller manu- 
facturer of copper sheet in Amer- 
ica, and Revere & Son in 1828 
began the chain of consolidation 
leading to the present merged com- 
pany by taking over a Boston brass 
foundry and incorporating as the 
Revere Copper Company, thriving 
as a separate entity until 1900. 
From then it has continued to the 
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present as part of the Taunton-New 
Bedford Copper Company, one of 
the divisions of the present newly 
named organization. This busi- 
ness has been handed down from 
generation to generation, and Paul 
Revere’s great-grandson, E. H. R. 
Revere, is now executive chairman 
of the Taunton-New Bedford Divi- 
sion of the new company.” 

This brief history is important 
for purposes of this article, for 
against the background of this 
member of the organization to the 
advertising of the group is being 
largely placed. 

“We decided,” says Mr. Brophy, 
“that the six companies compris- 
ing the merger had a very definite 
group story to tell, for between 
them they operate 25 per cent of 
the country’s copper, brass and 
bronze rolling-mill facilities. We 
wanted first of all, therefore, to 
create a definite group identity. 
However, each unit had a consid- 
erable individual contribution to 
make. The Baltimore Copper 


Mills, for example, founded in 
1814, is the largest and second old- 


est in the United States, and its 
reputation and background con- 
stituted a valuable asset. Others 
of the divisions are long experi- 
enced in the production of special 
bronzes and alloys used in en- 
gineering and architectural work, 
and the Rome, N. Y., Copper Com- 
pany, prior to the consolidation 
was individually the fourth largest 
of the copper and brass rolling 
companies in the country. 

“How best to handle such in- 
dividual contributions was the prob- 
lem. In essence, our solution was 
this. First, to take the name of 
Paul Revere, founder of America’s 
copper rolling industry, and of the 
oldest unit in the consolidation. 
Second, against the background of 
this historic name, to project the pres- 
tige of our other long-established 
and successful divisions. Third, 
to advertise and merchandise this 
group name long enough and 
strongly enough to register it in 
the minds of trade and general 
public. Then, when we had im- 
pressed the group name, to adver- 
tise the separate products of the 
individual plants so that we would 
get the benefits of their separate 
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prestige along with the benefits of 
the newly registered name.” 

The first step in the program was 
advertising. The first advertise- 
ment appeared in November, with 
double-page spreads in four na- 
tional magazines, followed by the 
same copy and illustrations reduced 
to single pages in trade, in- 
dustrial, architectural and _build- 
ing publications. 

The first of the Revere institu- 
tional series, which is to run 
monthly for six months to. estab- 
lish the group name, was devoted 
entirely to the historic Revere 
story. How “great-grandfather,” 
Paul Revere, he of the midnight 
ride, founded the present business, 
was told in copy placed around a 
half dozen illustrations of the cop- 
per and brass industry’s highspots. 
To round out the Revere tie-up, a 
silhouette of Minute-Man Paul 
Revere on his horse accompanied 
the trade name. 

Merchandising of this advertis- 
ing started at once. To 100 picked 
companies and executives, there 
went a de luxe box containing 
copies of the first magazine in 
which this opening advertisement 
appeared. Under the silhouette of 
Paul Revere and his horse was the 
caption: “Beginning a new chapter 
in American history.” On open- 
ing the box, the recipient turned 
immediately to the advertisement in 
the magazine by means of a flap 
on which was: “Introducing Amer- 
ica’s newest, oldest name in copper 
and brass.” When this flap was 
turned, several paragraphs ex- 
plained that the advertising was 
to “build a foundation for public 
acceptance of Revere products.” 

Along with this special box, 300 
folders containing the magazine 
went to other companies and ex- 
ecutives. At the same time, 30,000 
folders containing reprints of the 
advertisement went to customers of 
the six divisions in the consolidated 
organization. 

The second advertisement in the 
series, appearing in December, con- 
tinued the historic story of the 
Revere name. This second, how- 
ever, touched less on the personal 
side and more on the factory and 
production angle of the new name. 
In the third advertisement, ap- 
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Authentic Model of 


The Famous “Government Triangle” 


which is under development in the National 
Capital, embracing Pennsylvania Avenue, 
Fifteenth and B Streets and is part of the 
$200,000,000.00 Federal building program. 
The Department of Commerce and Labor is 
shown in the foreground. The concave build- 
ing, facing the court, is the new Post Office 
Department. 

Washington is a market you cannot affords 
to overlook. Its national character makes it 
ideal for the introduction of nationally dis- 
tributed products. 

You have a simplified problem here, for 
ONE newspaper—THE STAR—Evening and 
Sunday—gives thorough home coverage in 
the city proper and the 25-mile radius con- 
stituting the Washington Market. 


Che £vening Star. 


With Sunday Morning Edition 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 





New York Office: 


Dan A. Carroll 7 
110 E, 42nd Street Lake Michigan Building 


Chicago Office: 
J. E. Luts 
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pearing at the beginning of 1930, 
the Revere name was carried over 
a little more concretely to the 
other companies in the organization. 
In this the tie-up was one of his- 
torical background. The long life 
and service of the Baltimore 
Copper Mills, for example, was 
woven into the historical picture 
to give the impression that here 
is no sudden merger, but rather 
that the Revere divisions have 
joined hands in a “natural con- 
solidation” as a group of similar 
interests in one of the country’s 
oldest industries. The fourth in 
the series told how Paul Revere 
started today’s electro-automotive- 
copper age. 

The business-paper advertising 
which is backing this general na- 
tional campaign to make the merged 
Revere name prominent is running 
in eight publications and is taking 
two forms. The first form fol- 
lows that of the national cam- 
paign, and is used in building, arch- 
itectural and plumbing periodicals. 
The second form is used in two 
daily metal business papers. 

This latter campaign is broken 
up into three parts. On Tuesdays 
and Thursdays, the story of Re- 
vere is historical and relates anec- 
dotes ranging from the use of Re- 
vere copper in Robert Fulton’s 
second steamboat, Raritan, to the 
shattering of the Boston foundry 
in the great 1804 gale that swept 
the steeple off Christ Church. 

On other days of the week, the 
second section of this business- 
paper campaign operates. This 
takes the form of advertisements 
which back the Revere name with 
the names of the six divisions. 
And once a month the third sec- 
tion appears in the form of teaser 
copy to tie-up with the general 
national advertising campaign. 

“Having set forth, through six 
months of general and trade ad- 
vertising,” explains Mr. Brophy, 
“what the Revere name stands for 
and how it covers the products of 
six separate plants brought to- 
gether to form a complete nation- 
wide service in copper, brass and 
bronze manufacturing, we _ shall 
have accomplished in one quick 
stroke two fundamental first steps 
in consolidation: 
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“First, we shall have transferred 
to our new group name the prestige 
of each individual division; 

“Second, we shall have given 
each division the advantage of sell- 
ing under one nationally known 
trade name.” 


Pierce-Arrow Sales Show 
Increase 


Net sales of the Pierce-Arrow Motor 
Car Company for 1929 amounted to 
$27,962,857, as compared with $19. 
436,672 for 1928, representing an in- 
crease of 43.8 per cent. Unit sales 
during the year were 9,840 cars as 
against 5,492 in 1928, an increase of 
79 per cent. 

Net profits for the year of 1929 
amounted to $2,566,112, as compared 
with losses of $1,293,026 for the preced- 
ing year. 


’ 


“Aquatics” Starts Publication 
at New York 


The Hoffman Publications, New York, 
publisher of Amusement Park Manage 
ment, has started a new monthly maga- 
zine to be known as Aquatics. The 
new magazine will deal with the opera- 
tion and construction of swimming 


pools, bathing beaches and pavilions. 


With Farm and Nursery 
Corporation 


H. M. Jackson, formerly with the 
Chicago Tribune, has been appointed 
sales and advertising manager of the 
Outpost Farm and Nursery Corporation, 
Ridgefield, Conn. The Outpost com- 
pany will open a sales office at New 
York. 


Death of Ernest E. Curtis 


Ernest E. Curtis, formerly engaged in 
newspaper advertising work at Mil- 
waukee and Madison, Wis., and for the 
last two years with the Hearst News- 
papers at Pittsburgh, died at Pittsburgh 
recently. He was fifty years old. 


Rug Account to Gale & Pietsch 


The National Rug Mills, Milwaukee, 
manufacturers of Velvetstep rug cush- 
ions, have appointed Gale & Pietsch, 
Inc., Chicago advertising agency, to di- 
rect their advertising account. 


Appoints Syracuse Agency 

George H. Lesser, Johnstown, N. Y., 
taxidermist, has appointed David A. 
Tynion, Syracuse, N. Y., advertising 
agency, to direct his advertising account. 
Sport publications will be used. 


Harry W. Raymond has been ap- 
pointed advertising manager of the Old 
National Corporation, Spokane, an in- 
vestment holding company. 
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QUALITY 
CIRCULATION 


The excellence of the Boston Evening 
Transcript accounts for the quality of 
its circulation. It is edited to appeal 
to persons of large affairs—of broad 


business and cultural interests. 


Tell them the story of your product. 


IF you convince them of its merit, they 


have the money to buy. 


* 


BOSTON EVENING TRANSCRIPT 


Highest ratio of BUYERS to readers 


CHARLES H. EDDY CO. R. J. BIDWELL CO. 


Boston New York Chicago San Francisco Los Angeles Seattle 
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Maybe you're 
missing something 


... WHEN you plan a new sales campaign . . . when ) 
you discuss every possible outlet for your product... : 
are you taking into consideration these million young 
men and women who make up the great student market 
of this country ? 

Alert, progressive, responsive—this college, prep 
school and high school crowd play a most important 
part in the marketing of nearly every product. 

This magazine, COLLEGE HUMOR, puts your message 
directly before them at the most impressionable age— 
at the very time of their lives when they are spending 
their first real money. 

What about the young men and women who make up_ ff 
this student market? Maybe 
they are missing something, 
too—something you have to 
offer them. 


College 
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TYPOGRAPHY THAT 
SETS UP AN IDEAL 


= 


PO. 
*D 
= Lay 40 
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BOSTON 
The Berkeley Press 
The Wood Clarke Press 
BUFFALO 
Axel E. Sahlin Typographic 
Service, Inc. 
CHICAGO 
Bertsch & Cooper 
J. M. Bundscho, Inc. 
Hayes-Lochner 
Harold A. Holmes, Inc. 
CLEVELAND 
Skelly-Typesetting Co. 
DENVER 
The A. B. Hirschfeld Press 
DETROIT 
George Willens & Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS 
The Typographic Service Co. 
LOS ANGELES 
Typographic Service Co. 
NEW YORK CITY 
Ad Service Co. 


Advertising Agencies’ 
Service 
Advertising-Craftsmen, 
Inc. ta-c) 
Advertising-Typographers, Inc. 
The Advertype Co., Inc. 
E. M. Diamant 
Typographic Service 
Frost Brothers 
David Gildea & Co., Inc. 
Heller-Edwards Typography, Inc. 
Huxley House 
Montague Lee Co., Inc. 
Frederic Nelson Phillips, Inc. 
Royal Typographers, Inc. 
Supreme Ad Service 
Tri-Arts Printing Corp. 
Typographic Service Co. 
of .. Ine. 

Kurt H. Volk, Inc. 
Woodrow Press, Inc. 
PHILADELPHIA 
Progressive Composition Co. 
Willens, Inc. 
PITTSBURGH 
Keystone Composition Co. 
Edwin H. Stuart, Inc. 

ST. LOUIS 
Warwick Typographers, Inc. 
TORONTO 


Swan Service 
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Fine Typography 
Pre-Assures That 
Copy Meets The Eye 


Space is too costly now-a-days 
merely to hope that advertising 
will “get a break from the 
make-up man.” He's a worse 
devil than the fabled printer's. 
Reading must be pre-assured 
before the insert order is given. 


There is no way to render this 


‘certain except by typography 


that is bold, commanding, 
vivid. A.T.A. will welcome 
the privilege to submit ideas 
to those who are solicitous 
about making advertising 
hook more eyes, and, hence, 


making it bring more returns. 





ADVERTISING 
TYPOGRAPHERS 
OF AMERICA 


National Headquarters — 461 Eighth Avenue, New York 





Let the Copy Writer Capitalize 
His Hobby 


His Enthusiasm May Develop a New Slant or Impart a New Freshness 
to a Well-Worn Subject 


By John K. 


We the motor industry 
was yet young, an advertis- 
ing agency having a valuable auto- 
mobile account had continual trou- 
ble with the client in regard to the 
copy. The manufacturer wanted 
to sell specifications, while the 
agency wanted to advertise the car. 


Hildebrand 


and they took a chance on submit- 
ting it. 

The company heads at first 
frowned on it, but when it was put 
up to the president he liked it well 
enough to give it a run, even 
though it omitted the precious 
specifications. Besides, time was 





Pulling and hauling 
went on for some time, 
without satisfaction to 
any of the parties con- 
cerned. Copy submit- 
ted by the agency con- 
tinued to come back 
severely chopped and 
edited by the company. 
Three different copy 
writers tried their hands 
on the text without 
avail, and at length the 





are ument as to what 
should go in and what 
should be kept out 
threatened to become an 
open break. 

One more effort was 
made and a fourth copy 
writer was tried out. 
Unknown to his em- 
ployers, this young man 
had been driving a fast 
car for a friend who 
had never been able to 
P iss a driving test. He 

wned no car himself, 
but he had learned 
something about engines 
by tinkering with them 

off hours. 

_ He wrote a copy series which 
ignored all the usual technical talk 
and dwelt on the idea of speed. 
This car, he wrote, will take you 
where you want to go in a hurry. 
With it you can soar over the hills 
in congenial company and give 
yourself up to enjoyment, etc. 

His superiors were doubtful 
about the copy, but it contained a 
touch of liveliness and enthusiasm 
then new to automobile advertising, 





An Amateur 
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Sucrdenen “Wrote ‘the Copy for This 
Advertisement 


getting short and something had to 
get into type. 

This new style of copy was tried 
out for six weeks, and brought 
more inquiries than the company 
had ever received before in the 
same length of time. It agreed to 
drop the technical jargon entirely 
and devote its selling talk there- 
after entirely to speed, enjoyment, 
and convenience. 

of 


The agency chiefs, course, 
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patted the young man on the back, 
and on learning that motoring was 
his hobby, gave him a free hand 
with his future copy, and thus re- 
tained the account. 

Critics found much fault with 
the amateur driver’s writing, and 
indeed it had more than one de- 
fect; but it won its way because 
it had an abundance of “it,” which 
is the imponderable factor that 
sometimes imparts life and sparkle 
to copy that otherwise may be very 
faulty. 

After all, “itness” is the supreme 
good in copy. A piece of writing 
may be impeccable in construction 
and style, but unless it possesses 
the mysterious element of driving 
power that leads to sales, it is of 
small use on the advertising page. 

How, then, may this desired 
quality of “itness” be found and 
developed ? 

One way is to let the copy writer 
feel free to bring out Mis hobby 
and see if he can find a way to 
turn it to advertising account. He 
might fail, of course, but on the 
other hand he might produce 
something fresh and telling. 

Not long ago, a copy writer 
found himself doing the text for 
a motor oil. The main theme 
had already been decided upon; it 
was “extra service,” the idea being 
that this oil does more than lubri- 
cate by sealing the pistons. No 
objection was made to the writer 
introducing any new angle he 
liked. 

It happened that this young man 
had two leisure-hour interests. 
One was fencing, and the other 
was travel in exotic lands. He 
introduced his hobbies by skilfully 
linking up an apparently unrelated 
introduction to the headline and 
main text. For example, this was 
one of his introductions: 

“A girdle may be just a girdle 
everywhere else in the world, but 
when there’s a gnawing feeling at 
the bottom of a South Sea Island- 
er’s stomach, and there’s a coco- 
nut to be had at the top of a tree, 
the girdle stops being a girdle and 
does an extra service. Tied ankle 
to ankle, it becomes the support 
for a hungry climb skyward. The 
girdle helps get the coconut, and 
does an extra service!” 
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A successful full-page advertise. 
ment bore an illustration in antique 
style of two ancient duelists in 
action. The headline said: “Capo 
Ferro’s Cloak Gave an Extra 
Service !” 

The introductory text was as 
follows: 


Capo Ferro was a Florentine gen- 
tleman—a gentleman of the sword. 
His sword was at once the fear and 
admiration of all Italy. His sword 
—and his cloak! For Capo Ferro, 
ever alert to improve his dueling 
powers, used his cloak for more 
than protection against the chill of 
Italian nights. e found that, 
folded over his free hand, it could 
be thrust at his opponent with great 
success—to entangle the rapier and 
confuse the vision. Capo Ferro ob- 
tained from his cloak an extra 
service! 


Copy for old accounts tends at 
times to become stale and repeti- 
tious. There are other times when 
a client suddenly demands some- 
thing new and fresh. In such 
cases, when other things have 
failed, it may not be a bad idea to 
pick one’s best copy writer and 
tell him to use his hobby. Plus 
his brains, of course. 


Frank G. Shattuck Sales Show 


Increase 

Gross sales of the Frank G. Shattuck 
Company for 1929, after deductions and 
allowances, amounted to $26,442,206, as 
compared with $25,655,924 for 1928. 

Consolidated net income for 1929 
amounted to $3,355,719, after all charges, 
as against $3,103,783, for the preceding 
year. 


Lawton Ford with Ritter 


Agency 
Lawton Ford, former! oe 
manager of the Business Pub ishers In- 
ternational Conporesien. New York, has 
joined The Philip Ritter Company, Inc., 
advertising agency of that city, as an 
account executive. 


R. P. Hohmann, Vice-President, 
Archer A. King, Inc. 


Richard P. Hohmann, for the last 
four years with the Chicago office of 
Archer A. King, Inc., publishers’ repre- 
sentative, has been elected vice-president 
of the company. 


Appoints Phelps Agency 


The Imperial Furniture Company, 
Grand Rapids, Mich., has appointed 
George Harrison Phelps, Inc., troit 
advertising agency, to direct its adver- 
tising account. — me as and business 
papers will be used. ‘* 
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that your manuscript is 
confidential. We just nat- 
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Retail Clerks Need Lessons in 


Arithmeti 


The Majority of Sales Clerks Object to Educational Work Whether 
Done by the Store or a Manufacturer 


By Elmer Brandell 


“T° Retailers Object to Man- 
ufacturers Training Their 
Clerks?” asks Ruth Leigh in the 
February 20 issue of PRINTERS’ 
InK. She may be right when she 
answers her own question with a 
“no” so far as the retailers them- 
selves are concerned, but I think 
that the majority of the clerks 
themselves do object. My experi- 
ence in department stores has con- 
vinced me that they not only ob- 
ject but that attempts on the part 
of manufacturers to overcome 
their indifference are in most cases 
futile. 

If conditions here in Louisville 
are typical of the entire country, I 
ponder at the tremendous task con- 
fronting manufacturers who sell 
their merchandise and service to 
department stores. 

In five years I was everything 
in a department store, from buyer 
to assistant merchandise manager 
and the latter included educational 
work. It was during this time that I 
learned that the majority of sales 
clerks, especially the older ones, 
strenuously objected to educational 
work whether done by the house’s 
teacher or an outside instructor. 
One of the stores with which I 
was employed had a motion pic- 
ture and lecture service for its 
clerks. I operated the motion pic- 
ture machine and spoke at the 
same time, explaining the do’s and 
don’ts of the customers and clerks 
in the pictorial demonstration. One 
day I suddenly turned on the light 
and noticed that at least 10 per 
cent of my audience was asleep. 
The service cost the house $100 a 
month. We discontinued it. 

Another service which also was 
costly was a sales course issued 
every month consisting of neatly 
printed booklets showing the vari- 
ous points in good and bad sales- 
manship. Again the clerks were 
not interested. I felt often as 


they expressed it, “that too many 
of these sales courses are written 
by men who have not spent two 
hours behind a department store 
counter.” The contents of the 
sales booklets were childish and 
absurd. 

Like the folly of employing 
hired-shoppers to detect dishonest 
clerks or to investigate their sell- 
ing ability, so was the effort to 
forcibly teach selling. There are, 
it seems to me, two reasons why 
sales instruction fails: First, no 
educational executive knows every- 
thing about all merchandise. Sec- 
ond, clerks who have been selling 
corsets (for example) for ten to 
fifteen years resent a young corset- 
less woman trying to teach them 
the art of selling corsets or any- 
thing else. 

But if clerks must be trained, 
let the educators take the gab 
about the number of baths a clerk 
should take a week, how to keep 
teeth clean, and how to manicure 
the. nails, out of her educational 
talks and she may get results here 
in the South. Clerks know when 
and how to bathe. They know 
something about the cleanliness of 
both nails and teeth and when to 
drink milk. But they don’t know, 
most of them, how to add and 
subtract, multiply and divide. 
Many of them can’t do fourth- 
grade problems. Thousands of 
dollars are lost yearly by depart- 
ment stores because of clerks’ in 
ability to figure correctly and if 
department store executives think 
their office force catches and stops 
all arithmetic errors they need to 
investigate the matter more closely. 

Nationally advertised merchan- 
dise sells best. It is called for 
most. It requires the least effort 
to sell—and the clerk of today 
certainly avoids effort in selling. 
If salesmanship ever was an art 
with the average department store 
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New England’s Second Largest Market 


57 Out of 66 


Railroad, Steamship and 
Travel Advertisers 


using Providence newspapers during 
1929 placed their copy exclusively in 


THE PROVIDENCE JOURNAL 


and 


THE EVENING BULLETIN 


These newspapers carried more than a 
Quarter of a Million Lines of Railroad and 
Steamship Travel advertising in 1929. 


For ten consecutive years they have led 
Rhode Island newspapers in this class of 
advertising. 


Average Net Paid 
Circulation for 1929 


125,515 
PROVIDENCE JOURNAL COMPANY 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 
CHAS. H. EDDY COMPANY 
New York Boston Chicago 


R. J. BIDWELL COMPANY 
San Francisco Los Angeles Seattle 
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Leader in Lineage IncreasaM 


of the High Fashion Fiel 
Harper's Bazaar gained 140 pages in | 9? : 





The second magazine gained 
112 pages 











Harper's Bazaar’s gain: in 12 issues. The second magazine's gain: in 26 issues. 


HARPE R‘SjB 


THE FASHIONABLE MAGAZINE OF AMERICA 
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eas Maintains this Leadership 


in 1930 


ARPER’S BAZAAR IS THE ONLY 
BLICATION IN THE HIGH FASHION 
ELD TO CLOSE THE FIRST QUARTER 

WITH CONSISTENT GAINS 


For 8 years, Harper's Bazaar has 
gained regularly in lineage, as first, a 
growing publication—then an import- 


ant publication—AND NOW THE 
LEADING PUBLICATION OF 
FASHIONABLE AMERICA. 


Its exclusive appeal, and dominance 
of the social leadership group of 
America, has created a background 
for the unusual results obtained by its 
advertisers. 
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The New News 
Sets the Pace 
In San Francisco— 


Again . . . in February. . . . The New News led all San 
Francisco newspapers in advertising lineage gains! This 
pace-setting medium gained more than three times as much 
as its three competitors combined! Study these Media 
Records, Inc., lineage figures for February: 





FINANCIAL 


TOTAL ADVERTISING 
Gain Tees Gain Loss 


rate lietin. 9 a6 pie 

all-Bulletin . 97, eee -Bul —_ 

Chronicle... 43,564 |... on ~ woe aa 

Examiner.... ... 66,265 MAMINOF....--.. ..-- 9, 
Chronicle........ .... 83,965 











AUTOMOTIVE 
Gain Loss 
8,716 NEWS 
Call-Bulletin..... 25,747 .... Call-Bulletin . 
Chronicle .... 
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clerk it is surely now one of the 
lost, dead or petrified arts of that 
branch of commerce. “If you'll 
bring that over here I'll wrap it 
up for you,” is the 1930 sales 
effort of a sad number of depart- 
ment store clerks. 

While now I am again back in 
the advertising field I have well 
learned and remembered that to- 
day the average customer is not 
interested much in the quality of 
the merchandise she buys. She 
asks this: “Have you got what I 
want? How much is it?” Then 
she shops around to beat that 


pric 


Hawaiian Pineapple Profits 


Show Increase 

The net profit on sales of the Hawaiian 
eapple Company, Ltd., San Fran- 
amounted to $3,439,353 for 1929. 
compares with a net profit of $2,- 
5.415 for the receding year. Con- 
tions to employees’ retirement sys- 

umounted to $126,012. 
income to surplus 
inted to $3,166,309, for 

t $2,363,752 for 1928. 
pd-will, patent rights, etc., are 

at $1 on the balance sheet. 


account 
1929, as 


H. Bushnell Resigns Vice- 
Presidency, J. C. Penney 


rge H. Bushnell has resigned as 
t vice-pres dent of the J. C. Penney 
iny, Inc., New York. He has been 
ice-president and a member of the 
| of directors of that organization 
the last ten years. He will continue 
lirector. 


L. Salisbury with “The 
American Weekly” 


L. Salisbury, formerly 

t and general manager of the Homer 

cKkee Company, Inc., of Illinois, 

igo advertising agency, has ioined 

Western staff, at Chicago, of The 
an Weekly. 


vice-presi- 


Corset Account to Dauchy 
Company 
Strouse, Adler Company, New 
C/B corsets and foundation gar- 
s, has appointed The Dauchy Com- 
advertising agency of that city, 
ect its advertising account. 


Greene Studios Add to Staff 


Harry H. Stair, formerly with the 
and Plain Dealer and advertising 
ger of the Bystander, of that city, 
w with The Greene Studios, 
land. 
s. E. 
1 the 


Stafford, artist, has also 
Greene studios. 
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University Sponsors Series on 
Advertising Ethics 


Advertising has been chosen as the 
subject of the second annual series of 
public lectures on business ethics spon- 
sored by Northwestern University under 
the William A. Vawter Foundation. Five 
men prominent in the advertising and 
merchandising field will give talks on 
various phases of the topic. 

Ralph Starr Butler, vice-president in 
charge of advertising of the General 
Foods Corporation, will open the series 
on March 20 with the subject, “What 
the Advertiser Owes the Public.” Other 
speakers and their subjects are: Earnest 
Elmo Calkins, (president of Calkins & 
Holden, Inc., “The Ethics of Agency 
Practice”; Louis D. H. Weld, director 
of research, The H. K. McCann Com- 
pany, “Honesty and Fact Finding’; 
Stuart Chase, co-author of Your Money’s 
Worth, “The Ethics of Advertising as 
Viewed by the Consumer”; and Edward 
L. Greene, general manager of the Na- 
tional Better Business Bureau, Inc., 
“Promoting and Maintaining Ethical 
Standards of Advertising.” 


New Accounts for Porter- 


Eastman Agency 

The A. J. Kasper Company, Chicago, 
maker of Sip of Gold coffee, has placed 
its advertising account with the Porter- 
Eastman Company, advertising agency 
of that city. Newspaper, outdoor and 
radio advertising will be used. 

Mrs. Stover’s Bungalow Candies, Chi- 
cago, has also appointed the Porter- 
Eastman agency to direct its advertis- 
ing account. 


W. A. Sittig with “Woman’s 
Home Companion” 
William A. Sittig, formerly Western 
manager of Modern Priscilla, at Chi- 
cago, has joined the office at that city 
of the Crowell Publishing Company as 
a member of the staff of Woman’s Home 
Companion. He will cover the South- 

west territory. 


Appoints Edward William 
Rose Agency 


The Duro Metal Products Company, 
Chicago, has appointed the Edward Wil- 
liam Rose Company, advertising agency 
of that city, to direct the advertising 
for its household appliance products. 
Religious publications will be used. 


New Account to Addison Vars 

The Home Owners Institute, New 
York, has appointed the New York of- 
fice of Addison Vars, Inc., advertising 
agency, to direct its advertising account. 
Newspapers and magazines will be used. 


With Bettman Agency 
F. C. Mahmke, Jr., formerly with 
the National Printing and Engraving 
Company, Chicago, has joined the Bett- 
man Advertising Agency, of that city, as 
contact man. 
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A Way 
to Get, Names of 
Consumers 


Lone Apvertisinc Service 
San Jose, Carir. 


Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Can you refer us to any issues of 
Printers’ Ink in which you have 
treated the subject of return cards 
or tags that are attached to a 
product and filled in and returned 
to the factory by the purchaser at 
the time of purchase? We under- 
stand that some manufacturers now 
ee. this plan as a means of es- 
tablishing direct contact with the 
purchaser and of maintaining good- 
will after the sale is made. 

We have complete files of Parnt- 
ers’ Inx for many years back and 
will appreciate any reference you 
may send. 
Atvin Lone. 


"THE chief use of the return tag 
attached to the product is to 
maintain the good-will of the cus- 
tomer after he has bought. The 
tag is used in this respect espe- 
cially by the manufacturers of me- 
chanical equipment which must be 
serviced from time to time. 
Through the return tag, these 
companies are able to have a com- 
plete record of sales and in this 
way can check up on the activities 
of retailers. 

The Copeland Sales Company has 
developed a combination instruction 
and return card. The instruction 
section tells how foods should be 
arranged in the refrigerator. The 
return card is for the purpose of 
maintaining a record of the sale 
and installation. It is sometimes 
difficult for the manufacturer to 
get retailers to make a complete 
report of each sale and this method 
doubly insures a record at the 
factory. 

The extent to which the tags are 
returned depends upon the induce- 
ment or reward offered for their 
return. Copeland offers a recipe 
booklet for making frozen desserts. 
Other companies offer premiums, 
novelties and instruction ‘booklets. 
They have proved that the offer of 
some reward results in much bet- 
ter returns. 

The return card also provides a 
new use for the business reply 
card. The Dayton Steel Racquet 
Company attaches to each racquet 
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handle a business reply card which 
is to be filled out with the owner's 
name, and the name of the clerk 
making the sale. One end of this 
card is perforated and holds a tab 
to be torn off and kept by the 
customer as a form of receipt. 
One side of the tab carries the 
company’s guarantee while the 
other side instructs the buyer to 
return the guarantee with the rac- 
quet in the event of any defect, the 
dealer to lend the customer an- 
other racquet in the meanwhile. 

When the customer buys a rac- 
quet he returns the card and a 
complete record of the sale is kept 
by the company. Not stopping 
there, the company immediately 
writes the customer a letter which 
resells him on the racquet, its con- 
— and use.—[Ed. Printers’ 
NK. 


M. P. Goodfellow Returns to 
the Brooklyn “Daily Eagle” 


M. Preston Goodfellow has returned 
to the Brooklyn, N. Y., Daily Eagle as 
publisher. Mr. Goodfellow sold the in- 
terest which he had in the Eagle to the 
Gannett Newspapers when the Gannett 
group acquired the paper last year. He 
later joined the Midwood Financial Cor- 
poration as vice-president, a position 
which he retains in addition to his new 
duties with the Eagle. : 

Bruce E. Colepaugh, in charge of radio 
advertising, has made advertising 


manager. 

Robert B. McClean, publisher of the 
Eagle since it was acquired by the 
Gannett grpup, will take over other 
executive work with the Gannett group. 


Phelps Agency Opens Grand 
Rapids Office 


George Harrison Phelps, Inc., Detroit 
advertising agency, has opened an office 
at Grand Rapids, Mich. Oliver A. 
Wallace, formerly advertising manager 
of the Berkey & Gay Furniture Com- 
pany, Grand Rapids, is manager of the 
new office. 


Has Hot Shot Water Heater 
Account 


The Hot Shot Electric Water Heater 
Company, Chicago, has appointed the 
Edward William Rose Company, adyer- 
tising agency, to direct its advertising. 


G. L. Ogle with Chicago 


Elevated Advertising 
G. L. Ogle, formerly with William 
Elliott Graves, Inc., Chicago advertisin 
agency, has joined the Chicago Elevate 
Advertising Company, of that city. 
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Bank of Italy Elects Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Profits 

Herman Nater, head of the business ws rofits of the Colgate-Palmolive. 

extension depagtment of the Bank of et Company for 1929, amounted t 

—— in Southern California, has been Hy 910, 631, after charges, as against $6,- 
¢ a vice-president of that bank. 127, 173 reported for 1928. 








Chain-Store Sales for February 


February February % 2Months 2 Months 
Company 1930 1929 Cc 1930 1929 

F. W. Woolworth .. $20,029,799 $19,375,281 $38,436,942 $37,035,386 

Safeway Stores 17,453,948 35,893,251 30,204,601 

J. C. Penney 11,196,696 21,805,845 18,393,514 

S. S. Kresge 9,943,900 19,295,631 18,793,251 

National Tea 6,798,863 14,132,782 14,444,020 - 

MacMarr Stores 6,768,667 13,911,120 12,418,600 

S. H. Kress 4,641,663 8,501,290 

Walgreen Company .. 4,209,873 6,191,484 

W. T. Grant 3,911,272 

McCrory Stores 2,906,891 

Daniel Reeves 

H. C. Bohack 

Childs Company 

F. & rand-Silver 

Melville Shoe 


| wom 
Me OPW 


i 


_ 


erner Stores 

Schulte-United 

Southern Grocery .... 

Peoples Drug 

McLellan Stores 

Waldorf System 

D. Pender Grocery ... 

J. R. Thompson 

G. R. Kinney 

Lane Bryant 

Metropolitan 

G. C. Murphy 

Neisner Bros. 

Western Auto Supply 

Amer. Dept. Stores.. 

Schiff Com 

Exchange u 

Winn & Lovett 

Bickfords, Inc. 

Federal Bake Shops .. 

National Shirt Shops. . 

Sally Frocks 

B/G Sandwich Shops 

Edison Bros. Stores .. 

Berland Shoe Stores.. 

Kline Bros. 

Morison Elec. 172, 303 
Nedicks 149,132 137, 466 
Kaybee Stores 81,735 60,705 
M. H. Fishman 81,271 50,673 


Total 121,900,438 110,541,387 10.2 243,404,737 216, 661, 209 


The F. W. Woolworth Company reports that on account of Washington’s birth 
day falling this year on a Saturday, old stores showed a decrease of $14,423, or .07 
per cent in February from a year ago. For the first two months old stores showed 
an increase of $55,050, or 0.15 per cent over the corresponding period of 1929. At 
the end of February, there were 1,835 stores in operation. 

The J. C. Penney Company reports 1,396 stores in operation in February th’s 
year, against 1,125 stores in the same month last year. Comparative gains made by 
the 1,125 stores reporting for both February, 1929, and February, 1930 show a: 
increase for this year of $695,999, or 7.4 per cent. Comparative cumulative sales 
on the same basis show a gain for the first two months of this year of $1,221,07 
over the same period of last year, or an increase of 6.6 per cent. 

Schulte-United reports 98 stores in operation at the end of February this yea: 
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NuMBER or Stores 1n OPERATION 

Enp oF FEesruary Enp or Fesrvary 

0 1929 1930 1929 

S. S. Kresge 515 S. 193 

Walgreen 265 G. C. "Murphy 138 
McLellan 232 ho 


109 
McCrory ‘ | im 2 5. * aamaaee + 121 
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(Ohere are 


241,414 FAMILIES IN 
ST. PAUL’S 36 the exclusively 
St. Paul market of 36 Minnesota and 


©COheir 
ANNUAL INCOME IS 
$626,517,000 -* +: -> 


The DISPATCH and PIONEER PRESS are the 
only Twin City Papers reaching and influencing them. 


Wisconsin counties «+ ° 


Circulation of Twin City Papers in St. Paul's 36 
Dispatch-Pioneer Press Daily 147,000 Sunday 90,000 
Ms 13,000 "24,000 


Minneapolis Paper 
Minneapolis Paper "12,000 “27,000 


Present YOUR MESSAGE through these papers and 
INCREASE YOUR SALES VOLUME 
Write for Market Analysis of St. Paul's 36, 


$i. Pant Dispatch ~ Pioneer Press 
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Each of the Publications 
of the U. B. P. 
Is Respected in Its Field 


Metal Trades 
The Iron Age 
Hardware Trade 
Hardware Age 
Hardware Age Catalog 
Hardware Age Verified List 
Textile 
Dry Goods Economist 
Economist Buyers Directory 
Nugents 
Nugents Directory 
National Dry Goods Reporter 
and Drygoodsman 
National Dry Goods Reporter 
Wholesale 
Chicago Buyers Directory 
Shoes and Hosiery 
Boot and Shoe Recorder 
Hosiery Age 
Jewelry and Optical 
Jewelers’ Circular 
Optical Journal 
Jewelers’ Cireular Buyers 
Directory 
Automotive 
Automotive Industries 
Automobile Trade Journal and 
Motor Age 
Motor World Wholesale 
Commercial Car Journal and 
Operation & Maintenance 
Automotive Industrial Red Book 
Chilton Automotive Multi-Guide 
Chilton Aero Directory and 
Catalo 











Chilton Righway Register 
il 


i 
Oil Field Engineering 
Chilton Petroleum Hand Book 

Toys 
Toy World 

Plumbing & Heating 
Sanitary & Heating Age 

Warehousing 
Distribution & Warehousing 

Insurance 
The Spectator 


iM : . ~~ 
“= 3 ail a”. oo Abas God 


| United Business Publishers, Inc 


239 West 39th Street New York Ci 
OFFICERS: 

A. C. Pearson, Chairman C. A. Musselman, Vice-? 

F, J. Frank, Pres. Arnold L. Davis, Sec’y F. C. Stevens, T 
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UCCESS isn’t always a matter of a par- 
ticular industry. It is more often a mat- 
ter of the individual organization. Frequently 
an outstanding success is made in an industry 
despite apparently insurmountable handicaps. 
In all such cases you will find that authentic 
information has been a large part of the for- 
mula. 


FUNCTION of the papers controlled by 

the United Business Publishers, Inc. is 
to supply information to the particular fields 
covered. Every one of the individual publi- 
cations of the U. B. P. occupies such a stand- 
ing in its field that the information it dispenses 
is accepted as authoritative. 


ATURALLY, such publications are read 

—and advertisers benefited. If you are 
trying to reach any of the fields covered by 
the publications of the U. B. P. it will be well 
worth your while to investigate the U. B. P. 
publication serving the field. 


UNITED BUSINESS PUBLISHERS, INC. 
239 West 39th Street, New York City 
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“What a Market’ 


Twelve million mouths to feed! 
12 million bodies to clothe! 
12,000,000 people to house! TH 


. eage ‘ 7 
Twelve million demands to meet for necessi- import 


ties, comforts, luxuries, entertainment, instruc- adverti 
tion, follies—for life, liberty and the pursuit ag 
of happiness. len 
Limitless LONDON! The city that has out- dificult 
grown all its boundaries. The city of cease- oom 
less demands, inefficie 
This, the world’s most concentrated, culti- which 


ty ical! 
vated, coveted market— — 


THIS IS WHERE THE EVENING yes 
STANDARD IS THE STANDARD OF ie 
THE BUYING CLASSES. to have 
Many of London’s greatest and most experi- —_ 
enced advertisers use no other evening paper. tion th 
Many more of them have increased their ad- a | 
vertising in The Evening Standard in propor- argum 
tion as théy have reduced it in the other even- The s 
ing papers. the fir 
cope | 
(These are facts, not boasts. We are ready all 
to present the proofs. Ask for them.) — 
equit 
sometl 


Che Evening Standard |= 


other 


The Voice of London _— 
JOSHUA B. POWERS, Inc. ytd 
Exclusive Advertising Representatives marke 


250 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK The 


London Paris Berlin Buenos Aires possi 

ee ; ; time | 
This is the eighth of a series of advertisements presenting the the se! 
world’s most concentrated market, and its three-fold voice—Great P 
Britain and the Beaverbrook Press. (not 


If you are interested in the great British market you should be told : 
on our mailing list to receive our series of booklets on how to that 
sell forty million British. 


eR, 


Patntt 























Space Buyer’s Score Card Wouldn't 
Reduce Guesswork 


More Salesmen Could Be Seen in a Day But Should This Be the 
Objective of the Space Buyer? 


By H. James Gediman 


newspaper score card for 
space buyer, suggésted by 
A. J. Slomanson,* is an extremely 
important contribution to current 
advertising discussion because it 
serves as a laboratory example of 
the extent to which a struggling 
profession suffers from two basic 
difficulties : 

First: The score card is an un- 
wittingly frank evidence of the 
inefficiency and confusion with 
which the space-buying function is 
typically surrounded. 

Second: It is a fairly character- 
istic example of that peculiar type 
of scientific reasoning for which 
the advertising profession seems 
to have developed something in the 
nature of a natural affinity. 

On the first count, the conten- 
tion that space buying and selling 
have become a ridiculously disor- 
ganized and wasteful process, little 
argument should be necessary. 
The space buyer himself is often 
the first to admit his inability to 
cope with the myriad publishers’ 
representatives and their myriad 
“stories” about this market or that. 
Required or expected to know 
something of every market, he sel- 
dom knows everything about one 
ora few. The space seller on the 
other hand, often better paid and 
better informed than the space 
buyer, may not know something of 
every market, but he comes nearer 
to knowing everything of the one 
market or the handful he repre- 
sents 

The result is that there is no 
possible matching of interest or 
time between the space buyer and 
the seller. The men in the “waiting 
(not reception) room” are either 
told or tacitly given to understand 
that their interview must be con- 


Evaluating Newspaper Markets,” 
ers’ Inx, February 13, 1930. 
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summated in twenty minutes or a 
half hour. 

It is not uncommon, therefore, 
for a space buyer to interview fif- 
teen representatives in one day. By 
comparison the purchasing agent 
in a rope factory or a hardware 
concern has it easy. And the space 
buyer pays the penalty of this be- 
fuddling pace. To several space 
buyers who annually buy a com- 
bined total of several hundred 
thousand dollars worth of space in 
the newspapers of one of the 
largest cities in the United States, 
a group of publishers’ representa- 
tives have been showing reproduc- 
tions of the front pages of that 
city’s newspapers. The reproduc- 
tions are photographically exact 
except that the name of each paper 
is covered from sight. 

In almost no instance have these 
space buyers been able correctly to 
identify the papers in which they 
spend so generous a helping of 
their clients’ money. 


Space Buyers Themselves Are 
Not Criticized 


Space buyers may be assumed to 
be at least as intelligent as any 
other group engaged in advertis- 
ing. This is no indictment of their 
personal abilities. It is, however, 
an earnest indictment of the sys- 
tem under which they are obliged 
to operate, a system which often 
forces the harassed buyer to seek 
and rely upon some sheltering 
“base” or to adopt some “pattern,” 
“score card,” or set of “measures,” 
for judging a newspaper which 
will enable him to “control the in- 
terview.” 

In some instances he adopts the 
gauge of lineage and enters into 
an elaborate delving to determine 
such matters as “how many lines 
of washtub advertising the Bugle 
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has carried since 1920.” This pro- 
cedure would make it appear that 
the equipment of ye compleat space 
buyer need only be the latest line- 
age figures and an adding machine. 
In many cases a mysterious sig- 
nificance is attached to “local ac- 
ceptance,” though there are .as 
many ways of interpreting “local 
acceptance” as there are people. 
Psychologists might call the trait 
common to all these retreats “a 
compensatory dominance”—a dead 
sure recognition of inadequacy. 
The newspaper score card is a 
comfortable one, an impressive 
looking affair and above all a 
charmingly convenient device. 
Only fancy! “All in all, this 
score card is another step toward 
more scientific space buying. Its 
value can be immediately recog- 
nized by realizing the convenience 
in the space buyer having such a 
record of the many newspapers’ 
facts. When it is necessary to 


judge the comparative merits of 
newspapers in one city or in other 
cities, all that he has to do is reach 


in his files for his score cards, and 
weigh the points of one publication 
against another to decide which 
one he wants to use. Guesswork 
is reduced to a minimum.” 

Let’s see the extent to which 
guesswork is removed. 

“Effectiveness of Newspaper” 
counts 50. In a search for what 
is meant by effectiveness of news- 
paper we find items like this: 

“Reader Interest—as shown by 
percentage of renewal subscrip- 
tions—counts 13.” 

Come, come, Mr. Slomanson! 
One of the largest Sunday papers 
in America, with about 500,000 
circulation, has exactly 186 mail 
subscriptions. Other papers in the 
same city don’t run significantly 
higher. Renewals might tell some- 
thing about reader interest among 
the 186 readers—but they can’t be 
relied upon to tell much more than 
that. Many families who have 
read one paper for a generation 
are never reflected in the audit fig- 
ures. They buy in any number of 
ways impossible to trace or check. 

“News Service” counts 5. 

Assumedly, this means Associ- 
ated Press, United Press, Interna- 
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tional News Service or other press 
services. Does the paper with the 
most news services get the highest 
score? Which news service js 
best? What, in short, does it mean? 

“Physical appearance” counts 
something or other—(the physical 
appearance of the “newspaper,” the 
“contents,” the “advertisements”). 
There might conceivably be some 
value in this if one could only get 
something approaching unanimity 
of opinion among two or more 
people. Since practically no two 
space buyers would rank a grou 
of newspapers alike, it appears 
very much as if, despite the score 
card’s neatly calculated appearance 
of precision, guesswork is not “re- 
duced to a minimum.” On the 
contrary, it would appear to be in- 
creased to a maximum. 

These are only a few instances 
of the generally leaky structure of 
the newspaper score card. Legiti- 
mate exception could be taken to 
almost every item in the list. The 
score card, for example, allots 27 
points to “Co-operation,” while 
“Circulation” gets 20 points! 

I haven’t meant to score the card 
except as it reflects a certain 
type of pseudo-scientific reasoning 
which threatens an already bunk- 
burdened profession. 

Newspapers are presumably se- 
lected for their ability to sell soup, 
shoes, plumbing or barn paint 
The factors which would make 
one newspaper better than another 
for one type of product might ac- 
tually have a negative influence for 
a different product. Accordingly, 
the space salesman who discusses 
his paper and his market with ref- 
erence to can openers during one 
call, has an altogether new and 
different type of information to 
convey in a discussion about a tire 
patching outfit—or should have. 

Merely because the space buyer 
has heard the can opener solicita- 
tion, he cannot consider that a 
presentation of the same _ news- 
paper’s usefulness in a tire patch 
campaign would be repetitious. 

The newspaper score card would 
most certainly “enable the space 
buyer to meet more salesmen each 
day,” but, after all, is that the ob- 
jective of the space buyer? 
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Seven days out of every week The 
Times group of readers in Metro- 
politan Buffalo religiously prefer it 
and refer to it for their news, edi- 
torial and advertising information. 
This group of families spends an- 
nually $173,260,570 for retail com- 
modities. They have the means 
and the desire for both the neces- 
sities and luxuries of life. In fact, 
67.22% of The Times families 
have savings accounts; 49.67% 
residence odiahanea 54.13% own 
their homes; 53.71% own radios. 
Times families re nt a r retail 
market than that dae city frp oa three 
hundred thousand population. Products 


can be sold to these families, but only 
through the Buffalo Times. 


The Buffalo Times 


A Scripps-Howard Newspaper 


National Advertising Depart- = Member of the Audit Bureau 

ment of Scripps-Howard ' of Circulations . .. of The 

Newspapers, 230 Park Ave., United Press and of Media 
New York City = Records, Inc. 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO = : LOS ANGELES DALLAS 
DETROIT PHILADELPHIA BUFFALO ATLANTA 








What Is a Complete Dealer-Help 
Service ? 


The United Drug Rexall Plan Is Based on Co-ordination of All 
Advertising Units 


By Don Gridley 


HAT is a complete dealer- 
help service? 

Put that question to the sales 
promotion department of the 
United Drug Company and you 
will be handed an eighty-four-page 
book on the cover of which is 
printed, “The Advertising Guide— 
1930.” In this book is a complete 
description of the company’s dealer- 
help service to the nearly 8,000 
Rexall stores in the United States. 

In the advertising guide the com- 
pany refers to these stores as the 
Rexall Chain Stores, but it explains 
itself by adding “The world’s 
largest chain of individually owned 
drug stores.” That is what they 
are, a group of 10,000 independ- 
ently owned stores in the United 
States and Canada, joined in the 
very loosest type of voluntary 
chain. No one but a Rexall dealer 
can get the benefit of United 
Drug’s promotional helps, but on 
the other hand, no Rexall dealer is 
compelled by any agreement to buy 
a cent’s worth of helps. 

Yet last year the company sold 
nearly $1,000,000 of helps to its 
dealers. Nearly 5,000 of the deal- 
ers subscribe $60 a year to the 
Rexall sales promotion _ service. 
Rexall dealers bought 3,000,000 cal- 
endars, 1,000,000 almanacs and 850,- 
000 copies per month of a maga- 
zine issued by the company for 
distribution to customers of its re- 
tailers. To be sure, everything is 
sold to the dealers on a cost basis, 
but $1,000,000 is a lot of money 
for retailers to invest in helps even 
if they know that no one gets a 
direct profit on the sale of those 
helps. 

The company looks upon its helps 
as merchandise and its salesmen 
have their quota of helps to sell 
just as much as they have their 
quota of rubber goods, candy, 
drugs, etc. An integral part of 
every salesman’s price book is made 
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up of the pages listing dealer help 
and their prices. In fact the com. 
pany has worked out a bonus sys. 
tem based on a salesman’s ability 
to sell helps. He gets credit for 
each new dealer he induces to take 
on the promotion service, but is 
order to get a bonus he must show 
a net gain. That is, if he gains 
Dealer A and loses Dealer B his 
net gain is nothing. If he gets 
three dealers and loses one, he is 
credited with two. 

A study of the advertising guik 
should be an eye-opener to th 


manufacturer who complains tha 
he can’t get retailers to use his 
free helps, let alone any helps that 
he might hope to sell them. The 
company’s philosophy of i 


astonishing to many manufacturers 
At first they sought for some pe- 
culiar hold that United Drug had 
upon its dealers, but they soon 
found that whatever hold the con- 
pany had was based on results. 
The reason for the company’s 
success with its policy can be found 
within the covers of the guide, 
which is an excellent example of 
advertising salesmanship. It is a 
selling book from cover to cover 
It never overlooks an opportunity 
to talk the philosophy that sound 
advertising tie-up pays dividends 
nor does it overlook any factor in 
retail selling which will help the 
dealer increase his net profits. 
After all, it isn’t very difficult to 
sell a dealer merchandise which 
will give him a good net profit 
The company just extends that 
thought a bit further than most 
manufacturers and calls promo- 
tional help merchandise and _ then 
shows the dealer how such mer- 
chandise, although he cannot sell 
it as he does other items in his 
store, will bring him profits. 
Because of this basic philosophy 
the guide opens with a page intro- 
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of the homes of Omaha 
have The World-Herald 
delivered every week- 
day to their doors by 
carrier. @ There are left 
7,973 homes and the 
business district to con- 
sume the 9,000 other 
World - Heralds which 
are sold every week-day 
by newsdealers and 
street boys. @ Can you 
come any closer than 
that to 100% coverage? 


THE WORLD-HERALD 


Nebraska’s HOME Newspaper 
February Daily Net Paid February Sunday Net Paid 


128,036 123,973 


O’MARA & ORMSBEE, Inc. 
National representatives 


New York Chicago San Francisco Los Angeles 
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FPIGURATIVELY speaking, a market that puts all 
its eggs in one basket is hard hit if anything goes 
wrong with that basket. Because Iowa doesn’t do that, 
the Iowa market is better able to maintain economic 
balance even in the face of such disturbances as the 
1929 stock market crash and the months of recession 
that followed elsewhere. 


Substantial earnings from Iowa’s fertile fields, thriving factories 
and busy market centers kept Iowa business well above normal dur- 
ing 1929. A comparison of Iowa’s 1929 business with that of 1928 
shows that building gained 25 per cent; new car sales increased 24.5 
per cent; electric power production, 12.6 per cent; life insurance 
sales, 8.8 per cent; employment, 6.8 per cent; retail sales, 3.4 per 
cent; the value of crops harvested, 2.6 per cent, and railroad car- 
loadings, 1.7 per cent. Furthermore, the number of commercial 
failures, as reported by Dun, declined practically 20 per cent. 


Even during November, 1929, Iowa business showed a marked 
increase over November, 1928 . . . a time when accepted indexes 
reflected a general decline in business activities nationally. And, 
during the last quarter of 1929, when the Wall Street deflation was 
causing an increase in failures elsewhere, commercial failures in 
Iowa fell off 44.6 per cent as compared with the last quarter of 
1928. Iowa’s enormous 1929 income indicates that this market 
should continue in the spotlight throughout 1930. The 1929 
farm crop output of this wealth-creating market had a value of 
close to $575,000,000. Livestock produced had a total value estimated 
at $580,000,000. And the manufacturing output for the year was over 
$800,000,000. 


But, remember, Iowa’s commercial activity is dominated by 
twenty-seven key cities, each serving its particular section. No 
single newspaper—no two or three newspapers—can adequately 
cover these markets. Advertisers, desiring a full share of Iowa 
business, will find it essential to back up their sales with advertising 
in the local daily newspapers serving Iowa’s twenty-seven key 
markets. 
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10.5% more paid display advertising in the 
February issue of Industrial Engineering than in the the 
corresponding issue a year ago means that an in- lows 
creasing number of advertisers find it more profit. 1. 
able and economical to sell to progressive plants aC 
large enough to have their own maintenance en- pict 
gineering organizations. Is C 
16.2% more paid display advertising in the March issue of Factory labe 
and Industrial Management than in March last year .... means that 
advertisers are finding it increasingly profitable to place their sales reta 
stories before men responsible for plant and production management in base 
all lines of manufacturing. 


The fact that responsible heads of plant operating staffs have more influ- mat 
ence on equipment purchases than all other buying factors has obviously be t 
been a factor in leading these advertisers to use Factory and Industrial terr 
Management and Industrial Engineering to reach the two most impor- cret 
tant groups of operating men in plants in all lines of manufacturing. in I 


Published in Chicago, by MCGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING CO., INC. ran: 
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ECONOMICAL COVERAGE OF PROGRESSIVE The 
MANUFACTURING PLANTS IN ALL INDUSTRIES 
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duction signed by H. L. Harding, 
manager, sales promotion depart- 
ment. It is headed, “What to Ex- 
pect in 1930,” and points out that 
the difference between retail suc- 
cess and failure in this day of 
keen competition lies in the cost of 
doing business. It then tells the 
Rexall agents that they have an 
excellent opportunity to succeed in 
1930 “because of your. exclusive 
nationally advertised long 










line ol 
profit merchandise. But,” adds the 
foreword, “the problems outlined 





in this Advertising Guide must be 
seriously considered and religiously 
followed out to the nth degree if 
this is to be accomplished.” 

The first few pages of the guide 
are extensions of the foreword. 
The opening section of the book 
is headed, “The Rexall Chain 
Stores,” and discusses the philoso- 
phy of the voluntary chain, al- 
though it is doubtful if any Rexall 
druggist would understand you if 
you told him that he was a mem- 
ber of a voluntary chain. 

“You,” the company tells the 
dealer, “have all the opportunities 
of the chain if you will profit by 
them. In addition you enjoy op- 
portunities that the chain cannot 
enjoy.” 
















“Advisary Help” 


The first type of help offered the 
dealers may very well be termed 

“Advisory Help” and, as given in 
the guide, may be outlined as fol- 
lows : 

1, Advisory Help. 

(a)—Giving the dealer a real 
picture of his opportunities. This 
is covered in the material already 
mentioned and in another section 
labeled, “What the Public Wants,” 
in which the company shows the 
retailer that his success must be 
based on quality, price and service. 
This is not wholly inspirational 
material, because as such it would 
be useless. The guide defines each 
term and shows the dealer con- 
cretely how he can put it into effect 



















in his store. 

(b)—Information on store ar- 
rangement. Here the company 
starts with the exterior of the store 
and works toward the interior. 


The guide emphasizes, first, the 
necessity of identifying the store 
as a Rexall establishment and, sec- 
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ond, how uniformity of appearance 
(“where stores appear uniformly 
good they advertise each other”) is 
necessary to success. It preaches 
cleanliness and neatness, which 
mean well-painted fronts, clean 
windows, clean sidewalks, etc. A 
page is then devoted to store in- 
terior, showing a graph of a model 
store arrangement with explanatory 
text telling how good arrangement 
may be achieved. 

(c)—Free counsel service. The 
company tells its dealers that it is 
always ready to give them special 
help regarding any matters of store 
management. It will advise them 
on how to change their store ar- 
rangement, will give them tips on 
remodeling a store, will work with 
them on model accounting systems, 
etc. The result is that the sales 
promotion department is in con- 
stant receipt of letters asking for 
counsel on all types of problems. 
These letters are answered indi- 
vidually and frequently a single let- 
ter from a dealer will result in a 
long correspondence until the mat- 
ter is arranged satisfactorily for 
the dealer. 

(d)—Display service. This com- 
prises advice on both window and 
counter displays. In the guide a 
number of model window and 
counter displays are shown and ac- 
companying text tells the dealers 
why these displays are good and 
how he can approximate them. 
All through the copy there runs a 
thread of selling, selling the dealer 
the value of his windows and 
counters. Carrying on from here 
the company preaches the value of 
good showcase displays and how to 
attain them. Two pages are de- 
voted to wallcase displays, another 
two pages to table displays and 
racks. Using empty spaces is the 
subject for another two pages, the 
company pointing out that by plac- 
ing good advertising material in 
what has been waste space the 
—_ puts that space to work for 

im. 

(e)—Retail salesmanship. A page 
is devoted to plussing the sale, with 
definite suggestions as to how the 
dealer may act. At the close six 
rules are given for the promotion 
of companion items. A sales quota 
system for clerks is described. This 
includes quota cards which are a 
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part of the company sales promo- 
tion service. 

(f{)—Accounting help. The guide 
contains several pages devoted to 
such items as budgeting total and 
departmental expenses and figuring 
sales and expense on a sound basis. 

(g)—Special plans. This in- 
cludes such things as when to plan 
special sales and how to put them 
over. There are specimens of good 
sale advertising. The dealer is 
shown also how he can tie up with 
special local events, such as ba- 
zaars, county fairs, conventions, 
etc. Selling plans for the soda 
fountain receive a page. 

(h)—National advertising. The 
dealer does not share in the cost 
of the company’s national advertis- 
ing which appears in a wide list 
of mediums. This advertising each 
month features certain items and 
it is the basis of the company’s co- 
ordinated effort. Everything hinges 
on the items featured in the ad- 
vertising and the Sales Promotion 
Service, described later, is planned 
to tie-up each month with the fea- 
tured items. The company’s basic 
philosophy is that the company and 
the dealers will get full value from 
the advertising only so long as they 
follow through to the last ditch. 
For instance if Vapure is featured 
in the national advertising, the 
dealer is supposed to feature it in 
his newspaper advertising, in his 
windows and on his counters. In 
addition it is played up on the cal- 
endar, in “The Rexall Magazine” 
and in the almanac. Thus every 
single link of advertising in Janu- 
ary, for instance, is put to work 
selling the featured product. 

(i)—Advertising aids. These in- 
clude a mat service, window dis- 
plays sent out with special mate- 
rial, advice on form letters, counter 
display cartons, decalcomania signs, 
special cards and other material 
sent with orders for certain mer- 
chandise, display stands, etc. 

(j)—State club meetings. In 
most of the States once a year 
there is a special meeting or con- 
vention for the dealers of that 
State. They pay their own ex- 
penses, but beyond that everything 
else, such as cost of meeting space, 
snecial material used, etc., is free. 
These meetings are under the su- 
pervision of men from the home 
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office and last two days. Here the 
dealers are given selling ideas ang 
exchange experiences among them- 
selves. The meetings end with a 
banquet. According to an official 
of the company, the State club 
meetings are one of the most valu- 
able activities of promotion work. 
In addition to these meetings com- 
pany representatives hold smaller 
sessions with dealers in_ isolated 
sections where it is not convenient 
for the dealers to attend the State 
meetings. 

All of the help so far outlined 
has been free to the dealer. Much 
of it is comprised in the pages of 
the guide. Some of it is available 
to the dealer on request. Some of 
it is tied up with the helps that 
are sold to the dealer which brings 
us to the next class of helps. 

2. Helps that the dealer buys. 

(a)—The Sales Promotion Ser- 
vice. This is really the backbone 
of the helps sold to the dealer. It 
is sold to the dealer at a cost of 
$5 per month, $60 per year. There 
is a cheaper service at $3 per 
month. As was mentioned earlier 
in this article, nearly 5,000 dealers 
subscribe to these services. It is 
based on the company’s firm belief 
in a thorough tie-up of national 
advertising with local advertising 
and is worked out on a definite 
schedule so that the material the 
dealer receives in January is co- 
ordinated with the company’s na- 
tional advertising in January, and 
so throughout the year. In the page 
explaining this service the company 
emphasizes and re-emphasizes this 
point. The service consists of a 
package mailed each month to the 
dealer which contains three center 
pictorials for window use, 14 by 
28 inch show cards (one for each 
week), 7 by 11 show cards (two 
for each week), price and show- 
case cards (twenty-five for each 
week), window strips, lithographed 
circulars (there are 200 of thirty- 
six subjects, a total of 7,200 for 
the year), and a liberal supply of 
price tickets. In addition, there is 
a magazine, “Turnover Topics,” 
which contains information to show 
the dealer how to make the best use 
of the service material. This mag- 
azine carries pictures of displays. 
tells how to install the displays, 
and also has much other informa- 
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tion in the form of selling ideas 
and selling talk. 

(b)—Store signs for exterior 
identification of the store. These 
vary in price, ranging from $2.85 


to $150. 
(c)—Fixtures. For both win- 
Adver- 


dow and counter. 

(d)—Re-xall calendar. 
tising ninety United Drug products 
for free distribution to customers. 

(e)—“The Rexall Magazine,” for 
free distribution to customers. 

(£f)—“Rexall Family Almanac,” 
for free distribution to customers. 

(g)—Slides. 

(h)—Premium silverware and 
chinaware, with instructions on how 
to use premium material. 

(i)—Soda fountain accessories, 
such as glasses, mugs, straws, paper 
napkins, spoons, etc. 

A copy of the advertising guide 
is mailed to each Rexall dealer 
sometime before the beginning of 
the year. The guide has been an 
integral part of the company’s ser- 
vice for a number of years and 
has been growing in size and help- 
fulness as the company’s experience 
has dictated. In itself it might be 
classed as one of the most valu- 
able of free helps, since in a defi- 
nite way it is a manual of retail 
storekeeping. Covering, as it does, 
almost every phase of retailing ex- 
cept that of buying, it contains 
many invaluable suggestions. 

In addition to the copies sent to 
dealers, each salesman is equipped 
with his own copy. Whereas the 
dealer’s copies are staple bound, 
the salesmen’s copies are bound in 
loose-leaf portfolios for greater 
durability and easier presentation. 

All in all the Advertising 
Guide is about as complete a pro- 
motion service as is being offered 
by any manufacturer to his dealers. 
Admitting that United Drug has a 
closer tie-up with its dealers through 
its Rexall plan than most manu- 
facturers have, the fact still re- 
mains that the idea behind the 
guide and the services offered by 
the company are worthy of close 
study by any manufacturer who is 
complaining of a lack of dealer 
co-operation. 

The company’s experience points 
to several significant facts, the most 
important of these being that deal- 
ers will buy material if the mate- 
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rial helps them sell merchandj 

General Electric, through its lam, 
manufacturing divisions, has know) 
this for many years, but this cop, 
pany has been pointed out as occy 
pying a unique position because oj 
the unusual conditions in the lam 
selling field. United Drug, how 
ever, is an example of a com 
pany which is selling competitively 
against many other manufacturers 
to stores which carry several they. 
sand items. Its plan may not he 
capable of adoption in its entirety 
by the manufacturer who does not 
have a tie-up such as the Rexall 
plan offers, but it does outline , 
complete service which can ly 
adopted in part at least by other 
advertisers. 

The manufacturer who tries to 
adopt it, however, will make a bad 
mistake if he does not get to the 
bottom of the United Drug policy 
of a thorough belief in the value 
of co-ordinated advertising tie-up 
That is the cornerstone on which 
the whole plan is built. 


Is Bacon to Be Involved in 
Another Controversy ? 


Tue ATLANTIC MonTHLy 

’ New York, Mar. 6, 1930 
Editor of Printers’ InK: 

Isn’t the quotation the National 
Wholesale Tailors Association* is look- 
ing for from Sir Francis Bacon— 

“T hold every man a debtor to his 
profession, from the which, as men 
of course do seek to receive counte- 
nance and profit, so ought they of 
duty to endeavor themselves, by 
way of amends, to be a help and 
ornament thereunto.”’ 

Watts Howe, Jr 


*“But Did Roosevelt Say It?” Printers’ 
Ink, page 52, March 6 issue. 


Thinks Roosevelt Did Say It 
New York, Mar. 7, 193( 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

I had years of close contact with the 
late Theodore Roosevelt, first as a news 
paper correspondent and later through 
our association on the staff of The Owi- 
look, and am familiar with much that 
he said and wrote. 

The oft-quoted statement on a man’s 
duty to the profession with which he is 
associated was not in any of Colonel 
Roosevelt’s books, articles or prepared 
speeches. y recollection is that he 
made this statement in an extemporane 
ous address before the members of 3 
commercial organization, and I believe 
it was the Merchants’. Association of 
New York. 

Be that as it may, it certainly repre 
sents what I know he thought. 

Fetirx Ormay. 
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Gentlemen: 


I have just been looking over our 1929 advertising 
records and I find that we ran 226,000 lines of 
Wallach Brothers advertising in the New York 
Herald Tribune. 


I can't help comparing that figure with the 90,000 
lines we ran in the Herald Tribune in 1924 only 
five years ago. It suggests an interesting 
parallel between our growth and yours, for then we 
had only four stores, while today we have twelve, 
with three more scheduled to open in 1930. 


So, when you ask if the New York Herald Tribune is 
producing results for Yallach Brotherg, our answer 
is “Yest"” 


I feel we both have reason to be proud of our 
development and we look to 1930 as a year of still 
greater expansion in which the Herald Trihune will: 
play a very important part. 





February 
26, 1930 


»...OUr answer 


“YES! 
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“Yes 1’ says the President of 
Wallach Brothers in a letter to 
the New York Herald Tribune 


. ¥ are the facts: From four 


stores to twelve stores in six years; from 90,000 
to 226,000 lines of advertising in the New York 
Herald Tribune—more Wallach Brothers’ ad- 
vertising than in all the evening newspapers 
combined—and the Herald Tribune’s share is 
growing each, year. 


Wallach Brothers sell such nationally adver- 
tised items as Hart Schaffner & Marx clothes, 
Florsheim shoes, Schoble hats, Manhattan shirts, 
Resilio neckwear and Hickok belts and braces. 
So, when the Herald Tribune produces results 
for Wallach Brothers, it again proves itself a 
star salesman of small items and large—versatile, 
swift and powerful. 


Results for a men’s outfitter—that’s our story 
this time. Last time it was an automatic oil 
burner, and before that breakfast foods, clothing, 
insurance, building materials, real estate and 
many, many more. 


So you see, it is the whole family that the New 
York Herald Tribune influences and sets into 
action so profitably. Both in city and suburbs, 
coverage is best where incomes are highest. 
That means Herald Tribune families can afford 
to buy what they want when they want it. 
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ROBERT J. NAYLOR; 
ao yy | of Wallach 
rothers, a New York 
men’s wear organization 
that has grown from 4 | 
stores to 12 in six years, | 
while its Herald Tribune 
advertising, in the same 
period, has grown — 
90,000 to 226,000 lines, 


A prominent advertising man who has been 
making a special study of newspapers, says: 
“The newspapers that are the most profitable 
for advertisers today are the newspapers whose 
readers have strong faith in them. Such con- 
fidence includes the advertising columns, and is 
more important in 1930 than it ever was.” 


The New York Herald Tribune is that kind of 
newspaper. More and more advertisers are 
finding it out—profitably. 

“« “ “ 


This is number 13 in a series of advertisements based 
on actual experiences of advertisers in the New York 
Herald Tribune market—“A City Without Slums.” 


YORK 


Herald <sseyB= Tribune 


NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 
Main Office Verree & Conklin 
225 West 40th Street 681 Market Street 


CHICAGO DETROIT BOSTON 
John B. Woodward, Inc. John B. Woodward, Inc. Carroll Judson Swan 
360 N. Michigan Ave. Fine Arts Building 931 Park Square Bldg. 
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Floyd Gibbons 


“Headline Hunter’, famous war correspondent and news 
writer is now telling millions of radio listeners, in his 
own inimitable way, all about the great coast to coast 
Poll on Prohibition now being conducted by — 


he literary Digest 


More and more the “air” is being hooked up 
with national campaigns. A Radio Department 
working hand in hand with the great broad- 
casting companies is another outstanding 
feature of this agency's service to its clients. 


The Literary Digest'’s present nation-wide 
broadcast every night except Sunday, is typi- 
cal of the fast cooperation we are prepared 
to give through this important medium. 


SAMUEL C. CROOT COMPANY, INC. 
aaeanene ae Ai dvertis in g aaneaiane 
28 West 44th Street, New York City 
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What Young Men 
About to Enter Adver- 
tising Should Know 


Huco WaAGENSEIL 
Dayton, OxI0 


litor of Printers’ INK: 
lease send me references to arti- 
appearing in Parnters’ INK 
ng the past two years, in refer- 
to young men in advertising. 
his material will be used in a talk 
vefore students at the University of 
Dayton. If reprints are available 
of one or two articles, they will be 

appreciated. 

Huco WaAGENSEIL. 


ECTURERS on advertising 

before student bodies could 
undertake no more useful task 
than to convince young men that 
advertising is not a branch of 
literature, or a means of using a 
gift for writing, but a part of a 
marketing process closely con- 
nected with buying, selling, and 
merchandising. Young men often 
assume that advertising begins 
with writing colorful copy, where- 
as they ought to know, and it ig 
time they were being told, that the 
writing of copy is often the very 
last step in a process that perhaps 
begins with interviewing local gro- 
cers or hardware dealers, or ques- 
tioning heads of families. 

Young men need to know that 
advertising comprises many dif- 
ferent activities besides writing 
phrases and drawing pictures. The 
testing of products, visits to fac- 
tories, research among consumers, 
investigation among dealers, inter- 
views with jobbers, addresses to 
salesmen, studies of mediums and 
circulations, contacts with clients, 
and a knowledge of markets may 
be, in certain cases, even more im- 
portant. There are other cases in 
— a knowledge of engraving 
and an ability to care for cuts will 
be more welcome than an ability 
to create a snappy slogan. 

There are many indispensable 
men in advertising agencies and 
departments who could not write 
a line of copy or draw a picture to 
save their lives, and more than one 
college man has made a successful 
entrance into advertising because 
he had had some experience in 
selling goods, either behind the 
counter or on the road, rather than 
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because he could write a catchy 
short story. 

Advertising has its exciting, ad- 
venturous side, and it also has a 
side which is pure drudgery, hard 
work, and patience. The young 
man who wishes to enter the “pro- 
fession” had better think of it as 
a business, and be prepared to ac- 
cept the dull as well as the showy. 

Printers’ INK has. pointed out 
these things many times, and is 
ready to give the titles and dates 
of a long list of articles dealing 
with advertising as a vocation. 

There are also available a few 
reprints of two articles which 
helpfully summarize the subject: 
“How Shall I Break into Adver- 
tising?” by Roy Dickinson, and 
“How to Get That First Adver- 
tising Job,” by George P. Metzger. 
These will be sent, as long as 
they last, to advertising executives 
or teachers, as. well as to young 
men who want to get into adver- 
tising—[Ed. Printers’ InK.~ 


J. E. Boyack with American 
Radiator 


James Edmund Boyack, for the last 
your with the American Piano Company, 

ew York, has joined the advertising 
staff of the American Radiator Com- 
pany, also of that city, as a writer. He 
was oy | —*, manager of 
Woodhouse & Company, Mont 


Seattle Baker Starts State-wide 
Campaign 

The Wessel Baking Company, Seattle, 
has started an advertising campaign 
featuring its new bread. Newspaper, 
radio and outdoor advertising is being 
used in the State of Washington. The 
Izzard Company, Seattle advertising 
agency, is directing this campaign. 


Death of I. S. Holbrook 


Isaac Standish Holbrook, advertising 
manager of the Engineering News-Rec- 
ord and Construction Methods, both of 
New York, died recently at Miami, 
Florida. He was Eastern abveteing 
manager of the Engineering Recor 
when that publication merged with the 
Engineering News, in 1917. 


W. C. W. Durand with New 
York “Mirror” 


W. C. W. Durand, formerly with the 
Macfadden Publications, is now on the 
advertising sales staff of the New York 
Mirror. 
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Announces A NEW 
monthly MAGAZINE 


“GENERAL BUILDING CONTRACTOR” 
with which will be incorporated “THE AMERICAN CONTRACTOR” 














Destined to occupy a position of prestige and preference among general 
building contractors comparable to the “‘place in the sun” accorded “‘Archi- 
tectural Record” by architects, this new monthly magazine is the most 
direct means of reaching America’s professional building constructors— 
from those who do individual jobs of $50,000 to firms whose annual work 
runs into many millions. It is designed to provide those men with the 
specialized business news and the informative results of technical research 
and scientific analysis required to meet their particular problems. It will 
be edited in their interests alone. 

General building contractors are recommending and buying material 
and equipment in a market that spends more money every year than is 
spent for America’s annual output of automobiles. To buy for this 414 
Billion Dollar Market, they must have an intimate and ready knowledge 
of a wide range of building products, their accessibility, qualities and uses. 

Making its bow July, 1930, “General Building Contractor” will be the 
only magazine devoted exclusively to the professional and business 
interests of general building contractors—those who work from architects’ 




















and engineers’ plans. 

Manufacturers and their advertising agencies can now concentrate— 
without waste circulation—on general building con- 
tractors—The Big Buyers of the Building Field. 


GENERAL BUILDING 
CONTRACTOR 


F. W. DODGE CORPORATION 
Offices: 119 West 40th Street, New York 
ae n THEODORE CRANE 
and Principal Cities Editor 






















What’s Happening in Industrial 
Marketing? 


American Management Association Conference Focuses on Weax 


~puis 


of Present Methods in Industrial Field 


E will discuss most what 
we know least about.” 
When Bennett Chapple, vice-presi- 
dent of the American Rolling Mill 
Company, made this statement at 
the industrial marketing confer- 
ence of the American Management 
Association, at Chicago last week, 
consciously or unconsciously he 
coined a good conference slogan. 

For after all, from the point of 
view of genuine progress, it is 
much more important to be fully 
aware of weaknesses (provided 
one is also in a frame of mind to 
do something about them) than to 
center too carefully and completely 
on points of superiority. Strong 


points have a way of taking care 
of themselves. 

So the 400 industrial marketing 
men who comprised the Chicago 
meeting brought with them their 


troubles, not their medals. The 
two-day program, which, as one 
might expect, consisted almost en- 
tirely of discussions, revolved 
around these definite problems in 
industrial marketing: 

How can we determine what 
channels of distribution are best? 
What are the present significant 
trends in industrial sales promo- 
tion and advertising? | What’s 
ahead in industrial marketing? 
Just what should industrial mar- 
keting research include? What 
are the best ways of (1) super- 
vising, (2) developing and (3) 
compensating industrial salesmen? 

Each of these problems was first 
approached by a scheduled speaker, 
who in turn was followed by a 
discussion leader and such con- 
troversy and experience as might 
thus be provoked from the floor. 
For the sake of brevity, some of 
the highlights of the conference 
are presented here by subject. | 

I. Determining channels of dis- 
tribution. 

When is it most efficient to dis- 
tribute an industrial product 
through jobbers? What are the 
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conditions which make it better to 
sell direct? Under what circum. 
stances is it wise to use both meth- 
ods? What are the merits of the 
exclusive dealer or jobber as 
against the non-exclusive jobber? 

The spokesman on this subject, 
E. O. Shreve, of the General Elec. 
tric Company, took the stand that, 
due to the rapidly changing dis- 
tribution scene, every company 
will of necessity have to do its 
own pioneer work in the solution 
of this problem. Many firms will 
find, he said, that whatever plan 
is put into practice may very 
likely have to be discarded. But 
from the experience gained with 
such plans, he feels, it should be 
possible to accumulate enough in 
the way of new methods and new 
ideas to put together a real, logical 
plan which will to a very great 
measure solve many of the vexing 
problems of distribution. 

II. What is the scope of market 
research in the industrial field? 

It should never be forgotten, ac- 
cording to Walter Emery, director 
of commercial research for the 
United States Rubber Company, 
who acted as spokesman for this 
subject, that the purpose of such 
research is to furnish the sales or 
branch manager or salesman with 
an estimate of potential sales, in 
terms of total available business, 
plus the names and locations of all 
prospects who have an annual vol- 
ume of purchases sufficiently large 
to be worth the salesman’s time 
and effort. Mr. Emery outlined 
the exact steps involved in attack- 
ing such a research project. 

This question of market research 
drew forth more discussion than 
perhaps any other. And from it 
all came the important point that, 
in addition to determining potential 
sales volume, research can do one 
of its biggest jobs in figuring out 
workable methods for the alloca- 
tion of sales expense. 

As has been pointed out repeat- 
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A DVERTISING developed largely without the help of the Gov. 
ernment. In the eighties Uncle Sam's interest in advertising wos 
bounded almost entirely by the Post Office Department and the 
Patent Office. 


The former concerned itself with second-class mailing privileges 
and, through its postal inspectors, with those wily individuals who 
saw in the mails an excellent weapon for fraudulent work. The 
Patent Office offered a reasonable protection for trade marks and 
trade names. In almost all other Governmental departments ad- 
vertising had little interest. 


Advertisers were not particularly unhappy about the ‘situation. 
Their experiences with the Government had led them to a keen 
desire to be left alone. The thought of the Government as a co- 
operative body and not a corrective body was out of the question. 
They did not dream of the great help Uncle Sam was going to be 
—as a business partner and not a business enemy. 
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U NCLE SAM knows his advertising today. The files of the 
PRINTERS’ INK Publications show that there are few Govern- 
mental departments which are not keenly alive to the value of ad- 
vertising as a business force or keenly desirous of offering their 
aid to business. 

So manifold are Uncle Sam's activities as a business partner 
that few business men realize what the Governmeoat will do for 
them. It is only logical, therefore, thot the PRINTERS’ INK Publica- 
tions should keep in close touch with Governmental activities. 

First, they tell the news of Washington, chronicling new bills, 
important decisions, and other matters which will affect business. 

Second, they are alert to fight efforts on the part of politicians 
to interfere in the legitimate activities: of advertisers. 

Third, they bend every effort to make the co-operation between 
Government and business more fruitful, to bring about a closer 
relationship between business and its partner, Uncle Sam. 
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The mood of your message is ofttimes 
indicated, not so much by what you write as by the 
paper on which you write it. Color has an almost 
magic power to endow words with the softer 
shades of meaning which imply what the words 
in themselves may not fully express. 

Russet is firm with power and yet has a gentle 
persuasiveness that belongs only to mellowest of 
character. Pink, yellow, are gay, nonchalant. 
Gray is sombre and dignified, green is cool, al- 
most refreshing. Try CHIEFTAIN with its 
sixteen colors for truly expressing the mood of 
your message. 


Chieftain Bond 


Use envelopes to match your stationery 


"Note the Tear and Wear as well as the Test" 


NEENAH 


PAPER COMPANY 


Neenah, Wisconsin 
OLp Councit Tree Bonp yo anne a my 
CHIEFTAIN BonD - RBSOLUTE LEDGER 
NEPNAH BOND Cieck the (YF Himes PRESTIGR LEDGER 


Write for complete free sample outfit, including full sheets of Neenah bonds and ledgers 
for testing purposes 
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edly in recent months, and as one 
speaker here pointed out so well, 
an analysis of sales in an average 
business leads to the startling con- 
clusion that 15 per cent of this 
average firm’s accounts bring in 
8 to 90 per cent of its volume; 
that 50 per cent of the accounts 
are responsible for only 5 or 6 
per cent of the total volume; that 
between 70 and 75 per cent of the 
orders handled (unless it is an ex- 

ive large unit business) are 
below the size of the average order. 

Any one of these statements, this 
and other speakers reiterated, is 
sufficient indication of the tremen- 
dous need for complete and con- 
tinual study of this problem of 
allocating sales expense—all in the 
direction, of course, of determin- 
ing precisely which sales are, and 
which are not, profitable. 

One specific off-shoot of this dis- 
cussion led to the question of mer- 
gers. Has the recent deluge of 
mergers facilitated or impeded the 
problem of industrial selling? 
There was much argument here 
and of course it ultimately resolved 
itself into an analysis of various 
types of mergers. The impression 
was evident, however, that in many 
cases a merger has decidedly in- 
creased the difficulty of selling sub- 
sidiary companies, for the simple 
reason that it becomes almost im- 
possible to determine where buy- 
ing authority actually resides. In 
the words of one speaker, it some- 
times seems as though the most 
bewildered are the merged com- 
panies themselves. 

III. Trends in industrial sales 
promotion and advertising. 

Forrest U. Webster, advertising 
manager of Cutler-Hammer, Inc., 
who handled this discussion, sees 
several definite trends now in evi- 
dence in industrial sales promotion 
and advertising work. 

The most outstanding trend, as 
he views it, is that the industrial 
advertiser is plainly taking unto 
himself the ways of the general 
advertiser, both in sales promotion 
and in publication and direct-mail 
advertising. The industrial ad- 
vertiser, he feels, has finally found 
that his much worshiped engineer, 
technical man, superintendent, arch- 
itect or what-not is first of all a 
human being. He has found that 
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the appeals the general advertiser 
uses in making the industrial buyer 
want food, clothing, radio or au- 
tomobiles are essentially the same 
appeals that make him want ma- 
chine tools, lubricating oils, mo- 
tors and all the rest. 

Another trend, Mr. Webster de- 
clared, has to do with a service 
which, as he put it, the general 
advertiser learned long ago he 
could not do without—the service 
of the advertising agency. More 
and more, he feels, industrial ad- 
vertisers are using agency counsel 
and service in their marketing 
work. He also feels that indus- 
advertisers have stolen a 
march on general advertisers in the 
way they pay for their agency ser- 
vice, this compensation being in 
many instances a fixed monthly or 
yearly charge with commissions 
earned by the agency credited 
against the charge. 

IV. What’s ahead in industrial 
marketing ? 

Summing up in many ways the 
thought of the entire conference, 
Edward J. Mehren, vice-president 
of the McGraw-Hill Publishing 
Company, spoke in part as follows: 

“Around the corner in industrial 
marketing there lies intensive study 
of the products. and lines from the 
customer’s angle, supplemented by 
resulting developments in market- 
ing, sales cost accounting, sales con- 
trol arid sales promotion analysis. 

“Weak links in a line of prod- 
ucts, kept in the family perhaps 
through tradition, are not only un- 
profitable in themselves, but also 
are often millstones around the 
necks of the stronger links. This 
year, however, industry will shake 
many lemons from the tree and the 
culled tree will withstand the blow 
and will yield even larger and 
juicier fruit than before. 

“Construction may be pushed, 
agriculture may be relieved and 
mining may be helped, but the 
manufacturing industry can help 
itself. While differing in detail, 
the merchandising problems in in- 
dustry are much the same in prin- 
ciple. Merchandising or marketing 
puts the spotlight on many of our 
troubles classed under headings 
such as engineering, finance, over- 
production and others. Overpro- 
duction is too easy with an obso- 
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lete product and overproduction is 
the result, not the cause, in many 
a case. It is possible that one con- 
tribution to the movement insti- 
tuted by President Hoover on be- 
half of American business that 
might well come from the group 
of industries classed as manufac- 
turing would be a concerted move- 
ment for product psycho-analysis.” 


Art Directors Club Plans 
Ninth Annual Exhibition 


The Ninth Annual Exhibition of Ad- 
vertising Art, sponsored by the Art Di- 
rectors Club of New York, will be held 
at the Art Center, New York, from 
May 6 to May 31. The exhibit will be 
divided into ten groups as follows: 

(1) Paintings and drawings in color 
(figures); (2) paintings and drawings in 
color (still life); (3) paintings and 
drawings in color (miscellaneous); (4) 
black and white illustrations for half- 
tone reproduction; (5) black and white 
illustrations for line reproduction; (6) 
posters and car cards; (7) magazine 
covers; (8) decorative designs; (9) 
photogravhs (untouched and retouched), 
and (10) packages, bottles and con- 
tainers. 

The exhibition is open without reser- 
vation to art directors, artists, and de- 
signers in the United States, whether 
members of the Art Directors Club or 
not, who have produced or are direct- 
ing the production of art for advertising 

Members of the committee in charge of 
the exhibition include: George L. Welp, 
chairman, Edwin Georgi, vice-chairman, 
Lester H. Loh, Elwood Whitney, Harry 
Freeman, J. A. Begg, H. G. MecMen- 
namin; Lurelle Guild, Louis Musgrove 
and Robert Mack. 


Permanent Display of 
Advertising Services Planned 
A permanent display of advertising 

material, other than publication mediums, 
is to be established at New York the 
latter part of April. It will be known 
as The Advertising & Sales Center, with 
Donald Thomas as director. 

The Advertising & Sales Center will 
not be a selling organization but will be 
a permanent display and_ information 
bureau of products and ideas used in 
advertising, wholesale merchandising, 
sales promotion and similar activities. 
Display space will be allotted only to 
producers of those things which come 
under these classifications, serving both 
the sellers and users. 


. , 
Changes on Buffalo “Times” 
Carlton K. Matson, chief editorial 
writer of the Cleveland Press: has been 
appointed editor of the Buffalo. N. Y., 
Times, to succeed Ted O. Thackrey, 
resigned. Philip F. Metz, son-in-law 
of Norman FE. Mack, former owner of 
the Times, has resigned as_ business 
manager of that paper. 
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Canners’ Association to Start 
Broadcasting Campaign 


The National Canners Association, 
Chicago, is planning a radio broadcas; 
ing campaign which will get under way 
April 1. The campaign calls for broad 
casting four mornings each week over 
eighty-nine stations. 

Wholesalers, brokers and retailers yilj 
be linked in this co- operative advertising 
effort. The campaign has two ob 
jectives. One purpose will be to en 
lighten the housewife as to the advan. 
tages of canned foods and to provide 
her with practical suggestions as to their 
use. Another purpose will be to offer 
sales co-operation among the various 
factors in canned food trade channels 
The broadcasting program will be supple. 
mented by magazine advertising whic 
will call attention to the radio series 

MacManus Incorporated, Detroit ad 
vertising agency, will direct this pr 
gram. 


Moses Koenigsberg Heads 
Denver “Post” 


Moses Koenigsberg, formerly president 
of the King Features Syndicate, has 
been appointed general manager of the 
Denver Post, published by F. G. Bonfils 
Mr. Koenigsberg will continue as pres 
dent of Kay Features, New York, whic 
he organized two years ago. 

He was, at one time, managing editor 
of the Chicago American and _ later 
publisher of the Boston American 


M. G. Blum with Viking 
Products 

Morton G. Blum, as previously reported 
has joined the staff of the Viking Prod 
ucts Corporation, New York, as director 
of the division of national advertising 
His activities will be confined to Viking 
indoor and window display products and 
will not include the outdoor division 


F. G. Macomber to Direct 
Crosley Radio Sales 
Frank G. Macomber, recently with 
Stern & Company, ‘Hartford, Conn., 
radio distributors, has been appointed di- 
rector of radio sales of the Crosley Radic 
Corporation, Cincinnati. He was, at 
one time, editor and publisher of the 

Hartford, Conn., Globe. 


J. L. Swayze, Jr., with Cecil, 
Warwick & Cecil 


J. L. Swayze, Jr., formerly with The 
H. K. McCann Company, has _ joined 
the copy staff at New York of Cecil, 
Warwick & Cecil, Inc., advertising 
agency. 


San Francisco 
“Examiner” 


Joins 


D. C. Mattocks, formerly wit! 
Los Angeles Express, has join 
local advertising sales staff of the 
Francisco Examiner. 
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The Export Megaphone 


and what it offers the 537 
American manufacturers 
who speak through it! 


«> EFFECTIVE distribution of 
their sales messages in all of the 
overseas buying markets. 


«@ CONTACTS with the most 
eported likely buyers abroad through the 
x Prod “ AMBRIC medium they turn to most for infor- 
— ate ; mation on American products—and 
Viking TE at comparatively little expense. 
cts and 3 
ion ee... «~~ TIE-UP of their sales messages 
: pp to a constructive editorial policy that 
rect , parallels the manufacturers’ sales ap- 
se peal, 
Pa } > 52 YEARS OF SERVICE to 
ited di- overseas business that has built up a 
_ THE FOUR EDITIONS buying confidence and a degree of 
reader interest unequaled by any 


f ; the . P 
English: A ican Exporter 
a . se ° other export paper. 
Spanish : ; 
El Exportador Americano 





‘ecil Write for interesting 
2 " French : = ; a 
L’Exportateur Americain booklet “Selling the 


Overseas Buyer.”’ Request 
Portuguese : N 


O Exportador Americano will not obligate you. 


AMERIGAN EXPORTER 
370 SEVENTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
W orld’s Largest Export Journal 
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SEAN CAMS 


COLOR 
On Your 
Letterhead 


Attracts Favorable 
Attention to Your 
Letters! 


IMES without number, a 

good sales letter has been 
handicapped by a poorly de- 
signed, colorless, old-fashioned 
letterhead. 


Why should an up-to-date business 
allow itself to be misjudged and 
often belittled by the use of a oane. 
looking, character-less letterhead? 
Users of Monroe letterheads have 
learned that the adoption of a color- 
ful, modern-looking and eye-appeal- 
ing letterhead secures preferred 
attention for their letters, photo- 
graphs their businesses correctly and 
actually increases inquiries and 
orders. 


Write for the free portfolio of Mon- 
roe letterheads. When you see sam- 
les you will recognize them as the 
etterheads you have often admired. 
Full particulars as to sketches and 
prices will be included. Write for 
the portfolio on your letterhead. 


Monroe Letterhead 
Corporation 
167 North Union ... Akron, Ohio 














Midway Endorses 
Mr. Henderson 


A FOUR-CENT cake of soap 
for 4 cents, instead of a 
nickel cake for a nickel—by scal- 
ing down quantities of merchan- 
dise, the chain stores fool the pub- 
lic. So Printers’ INK is informed 
by one of its readers, who assures 
us that—presumably in the breadth 
and depth and general all-around 
deviltry of the chain stores— 
“New York State has. got a lot 
to learn.” 

The comment comes as an after- 
math of the article, “Henderson's 
Merchants’ Minute Men Challenge 
the Chains,” which, in Printers’ 
InKx for February 20, described the 
methods by which W. K. Hender- 
son, radio broadcaster and anti- 
chain crusader, is organizing inde- 
pendent retailers to give the chains 
a battle. 

In the inland States, the Hender- 
son crusade is inspiring much dis- 
cussion; and so it seems appropri- 
ate that our communication should 
come frqgm a town named Midway 
—Midway, Kentucky. From Mid- 
way writes J. V. Shipp, producer 
of tobacco seed. Says he: 


Just read with interest your arti- 
cle about the chain store fight of 
W. K. Henderson, over Radio Sta- 
tion KWKH, at Shreveport, La. 
How did you fail to state that the 
way the chain stores have made 
their rapid growth is by no doubt 
fooling the public with their special- 
size packages? The home merchant 
gets the large packages; and the 
— ~ thought they were saving by 
uying from the chain stores. A 
six-ounce bar of soap for the chain 
and a seven-ounce bar of soap for 
the home merchant. The home mer- 
chant did not know the chains were 
conniving, or trading with the man- 
ufacturer to fool the public. But 
now old man Henderson has got 
them told; and I expect you will 
welcome a lot of them back to Wall 
Street. 

I do not think Mr. Henderson is 
after money altogether; but he is 
for the common people. if this chain 
store business kept up, the inde- 
pendent merchant would not have 
lasted long. I sent Henderson $12 
for membership in his Merchants’ 
Minute Men and will send him an- 
other $12 if he needs the money. 

I have had a little experience in 
dealing with big concerns myself, 
in my tobacco seed business. Tried 
to build up a good account for a 
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The Philadelphia. Inquirer 
Is Demonstrating 
New Food Products 
To Hundreds of 
Women Every Week 


HE Wednesday food lecture and demonstra- 
tion by Mrs. Anna B. Scott in The Inquirer 
Auditorium is not just a short selling cani- 
paign, but a well planned series running from 
October to May every year. The audience varies 
in size from 350 to 800 women each week. 


Working in an efficient kitchen flanked by a 
striking display of advertised products, Mrs. Scott 
sells her listeners on standard brands and sends 
them away with an eager desire to try them out— 
an impulse which is quickly registered in the tills 
of Philadelphia grocers. 


Learn how YOUR product can be tied 
up with these sales-producing lec- 
tures! Just write or wire 
our nearest of fice. 


The Philadetphia Inquirer 


Pennsylvania’s Greatest Newspaper 


Branch Offices 


NEW YORK DETROIT CHICAGO 
285 Madison Ave. 108 Fine Arts Bldg. 360 N. Michigan Ave. 


SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES PORTLAND 
564 Market Sst. 433 8S. Spring St. 69 Broadway 


SEATTLE, 603 Stewart St. 
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HOMES: HAMS or HARDWARE 


“This is an actual photograph.” 
Those five words under an il- 
lustration inspire more confi- 
dence than five volumes of ad- 
jectives. Use this phrase in all 
your adverlising—il pays! 


INTERNATIONAL 


Tue record of the camera carries conviction. 
And no matter how far away the actual prop- 
erty or product may be—photographs will span 
the distance and speed the sale. Memory may 
falter—words only confuse, but photographs 
always inspire faith. Whether your specialty is 
homes or hams or hardware, your local com- 
mercial photographer can add the power of 
pictorial persuasion to your personal and 
printed selling. 


PHOTOGRAPHS 
tell theCrutl, 
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seed house in Louisville, Ky.; and 

after I did this, they kicked me out 

of the door and bought cheap seed 

from other concerns that do not 

know the seed business from a 

scientific standpoint. I saw I was 

wrong and now I am after the small 
dealer. This year I increased my 
dealers 100 per cent and I am cut- 
ting down on their sales in this way. 

I may be classified as a Hender- 
son Sucker by your paper; if so, 
thanks for the compliment. Any 
bargain you get in a chain store 
would be like my seed _ business. 
Somebody working long hours for 
little pay. If your argument is right, 
let’s do away with the home mer- 
chant and let Wall Street do all our 
ssoking. he community will not 
need banks, and the chain stores 
send all their money back to Wall 
Street anyway. New York State 
has got a lot to learn. I think your 
paper fine. 

To answer Mr. Shipp’s letter in 
the order of the ideas he presents, 
the Printers’ INK article did not 
go into the matter of package sizes 
because it was devoted to another 
subject. In the fight of indepen- 
dent vs. chain it took neither side, 
but merely presented a picture of 
what is afoot. Its only conclusion 
was this: “This Henderson move- 
ment is something the chains can- 
not laugh off. It is interesting as 
a study in the psychology of adver- 
tising.” 

That the chains actually cannot 
laugh it off seems to be attested 
by the second paragraph in Mr. 
Shipp’s letter; for here is a man 
who, although he is not a mer- 
chant, but a producer, has helped 
what he believes to be the inde- 
pendents’ cause by contributing 
money—and he is willing to con- 
tribute more. 

Perhaps our correspondent is a 
bit prejudiced in his opinion that 
the big seed concerns “do not know 
the business from a_ scientific 
standpoint”; but certainly he is to 
be commended for his enterprise 
in seeking a new market, the small 
dealers. In that policy, if the 
small accounts can be made to 
produce profits, lies a producer’s 
opportunity, especially so if that 
producer, with his heart truly in 
his work, can produce a product 
that is known for its high quality. 
Even in this era of mass produc- 
tion, there is a market for the 
craftsman. 


As to Mr. Shipp’s concluding 
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fe 
The Atlanta Journal 


Atlanta, Ga. 


On Friday, February 28th, 
The Daily Journal had its 
largest run of advertising so 
far this year. 


86,156 lines 

(286 Columns) 
of routine copy showed that 
Atlanta merchants are “sitting 
pretty” with The Journal as 
their proved ally. 

Advertising in The 

Journal Sells the Goods 
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It requires considerable ex- 
perience to know where to go 
for the right kind of facts; what 
facts to gather, and how to 
analyze them, but— 

It takes even more experience 
to interpret those facts into 
sound conclusions. 

Almost anyone, with little or 
no experience in Market Re- 
search, and with less in market- 
ing, can gather some sort of 
market facts, draw conclusions, 
and call it “a survey.” 

But it will not be an Eastman 
Survey. 


R-O-EASTMAN 


Incorporated 
113 West 42nd Street - ~- New York 








RETOUCHING 
SPECIALISTS 


BLACK 
AND 


WHITE 
° 


COLOR 


ADDA anpb 
KUENSTLER 
STUDIOS 


70 E. 45-NEW YORK 
Murray Hill 9237 
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paragraph, Printers’ INK under- 
takes no classifying of persons, no 
more than this  institution—to 
touch on the final sentence in his 
first paragraph—serves as a recep- 
tion committee to welcome de- 
feated chain-store magnates as 
they stagger back to Wall Street, 
Nor is it committed to the idea of 
closing the inland banks and 
crowning Wall Street king of 
finance. 

In general, it would seem that, 
although prejudice is one of the 
less fortunate avenues by which to 
approach a business problem, the 
nubbin of the chain-and-indepen- 
dent issue is mass sentiment; and 
that, until the independents can 
convert the consumer away from 
the opinion that the chains cut 
down his cost of living, there can 
be but little progress toward pro- 
moting popular anti-chain action. 
It is that conversion—if it can be 
accomplished by the employment 
of this newest expedient, the radio 
—that will constitute an interesting 
phenomenon in mass thinking and 
mass behavior—[Ed. Printers’ 
INK. 


Mail-Order Sales for February 


Sears, Roebuck & Company for Feb- 
ruary, this year, report sales of $27,- 
624,978, against $26,776,500, for Feb- 
ruary, last year, an increase of 3.2 per 
cent. Sales for the first two months of 
this year amounted to $54,445,143, 
against $51,277,508 for the correspond- 
ing months of 1928, an increase of 6.2 
per cent. 

Montgomery Ward & Company for 
the month of February, this year, report 
sales of $18,405,885, against $18,655,270 
for February, 1928, a decrease of 1.3 
per cent. Sales for the first two months 
of this year amounted to $36,736,998, 
against $36,784,106, a decrease of .13 
per cent. 


Eaton Axle & Spring to 
Merge with Wilcox-Rich 


The Wilcox-Rich Corporation, Detroit, 
will be merged with the Eaton Axle & 
Spring Company, Cleveland, subject to 
the approval of stockholders. The 
Eaton Axle & Spring Company has also 
acquired the Peterson Spring Company, 
Detroit, maker of springs for valves, 
brakes, dies and locks. 


Appoints Pedlar Agency 
G. L. Ohrstrom and Company, New 
York, investment bankers, have appointed 
the Louis C. Pedlar Corporation, adver- 
tising agency of that city, to direct their 
advertising account. 
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EMBER 100.000 GROUP OF AMERICAN CITIES 
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sser Bros. Linage Audit of Peoria Newspapers 
From Jan. 1, 1929, to Dec. 31, 1929 


Local Display 
National Display 
Classified 
Automobiles 


Automobile Accessories. . . 


Department Stores 
Men’s Clothing 


Electrical Appliances... .. 


Financial 
Food 


Hotels, Resorts 
Insurance 


Jewelry and Silverware... 


GRAND TOTAL 


Journal-Transcript 2nd Newspaper 
(7 days) (7 days) 
8,587,918 7,955,946 
2,291,726 2,064,334 
1,840,365 1,763,919 

588,480 546,771 
434,906 346,078 
3,133,744 2,853,572 
485,296 460,431 
146,064 128,630 
281,067 234,806 
934,212 802,197 
795,731 760,906 
73,750 68,144 
66,550 44,341 
88,198 79,784 
91,429 54,696 
730,506 729,460 
683,455 504,179 
1,012,807 952,320 





12,720,009 11,784,199 


THE PEORIA 
JOURNAI>TRANSCRIPT 


PEORIA, ILL. 


Chas, H. Eddy Co., Nat’l Repr. 


Chicago, New York, Boston 


The only Peoria newspaper to make 
a gain in National Linage in 1929! 





Another Raw Material Goes After 


Consumer Identification 


By Making a “Missionary Product,” a Way Was Found to Advertise 
the Trade Name 


ANY manufacturers are still 
unable to identify their own 
finished products to the consumer, 
much less identify one of the ma- 
terials used in it. Therefore, how 
the Athol Manufacturing Com- 
pany, of Athol, Mass., found a 
way to put its “artificial leather” 
into the hands of the consumer 
under its trade name and identify 
it may interest other manufac- 
turers who are similarly situated. 
Several years ago the executives 
of this compatiy began to realize 
the necessity of building up con- 
sumer recognition of their name if 
they wished the consumer to ask 
for their product, “artificial 
leather,” or, to use the correct 
name, pyroxolin coated fabrics 


such as are used for upholstery in 
some automobiles, for the hoods 
of baby carriages, for lining lug- 


gage, and in many other ways. 
They believed, if they could estab- 
lish their brand name “Terek” 
with the consumer and the dealer, 
the manufacturers who were in the 
market for pyroxolin coated fab- 
rics would prefer “Terek” to any 
other, since it would help to sell 
the finished article. 

After spending quite a_ time 
searching for a way to start adver- 
tising, they finally discovered an 
interesting solution. A converter 
had sensed the need, on the part 
of the consumer, for a waterproof, 
stainless tablecloth and luncheon 
set that would be made of a ma- 
terial better than oilcloth. He had 
some pieces of pyroxolin coated 
fabric made up with a linen pat- 
tern on the surface and a soft. 
fluffy back. He cut it to size and 
hemstitched the edges. Then he 
decided to sell it, at first, directly 
to the consumer through house-to- 
house agents and found that it in- 
stantly proved successful. 

Soon competition sprang up and 
the standard of quality was so 
lowered that a danger arose of the 
whole field being ruined by giving 


the consumer an 
product. 

It was at this point that the 
Athol executives saw a possible 
connection between this product 
and their problems, for their ma- 
terials required little converting to 
be made into tablecloths and 
luncheon sets. They also say 
there was an opportunity to con- 
trol the raw material directly 
through all its intermediate stages, 
right up to the time it reached the 
consumer, which would thus in- 
sure a control of its quality. 

To safeguard the ultimate chan- 
nels through which the product 
would reach the consumer, it was 
decided to merchandise the table- 
cloth and luncheon sets through 
retail stores and not offer them 
direct to the customer by means 
of company agents. For, by get- 
ting distribution through stores, it 
would also be possible to advertise 
the trade name, “Terek,” and bring 
to the public’s attention the fact 
that it was actually getting a sam- 
ple of the same material which 
was used in the thousands of other 
articles of which it was only a 
part. In other words, this new 
article would be a “missionary 
product.” 

Once the idea had taken root in 
the company’s mind, an investiga- 
tion was made of the available 
markets and the profit opportunity 
Then, just when everything looked 
bright, word came that the con- 
verters, who had been selling from 
house-to-house, were dumping 
their stock into department stores 
at prices averaging below the bare 
cost of the material. For a while 
things looked black, until a survey 
of the existing supply showed that 
stocks were not large and that the 
dumping was confined to a few 
cities. It was then decided to go 
ahead with the marketing plan as 
originally intended. 

As soon as distribution had been 
obtained, an advertising campaign 
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Tools of the Trade! 











Ady ertise 
Layout In Apvertisinc 


By W. A. Dwiggins 
Explains just how the 
killed layout man combines 
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that the type, pictures, lettering, or- 
Possible HF pament, and space, to create 
Product Man effective advertising lay- 
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re bs subject that has appeared. 
; * | urge every advertising 
directly man to secure a copy with- 
Stages, out delay and read it care- 
hed the fully."—Earnest Elmo Cal- 
us in- kins. 
4 Price $7.50 
e chan- v 
roduct Tomorrow's 
‘tee. ADVERTISERS 
hrough And Their Advertising 
them Agents 
means By George Harrison Phelps 
'Y get- Explains how the adver- 
res, it tiser can use his advertising 
vertise agency to the limit, and 
bring how the agency can sell its 
a services to advertisers most 
tact . 
5 effectively. 
reef “Shows how tomorrow's 
which merchandiser, advertiser, 
other advertising agent will func- 
nly a tion in order to raise busi- 
new ness efficiency to a new 
onary high level.”—Chicago Jour- 
nal of Commerce. 
ot te Price $3.50 
stiga- bs 
ilable Tue Law On 
mnity. ADVERTISING 
: rked By Clowry Chapman 
hon An indi bl 
: dium of laws and const. de- 
ping cisions affecting all phases 
ores of advertising practice. 
bare “Every phase of law with 
vhile which advertising activity | 
rvey may find itself concerned is 
that dealt with in this compre- 
the hensive book, and it is a 
fow profitable thing for the ad- 
0 vertising worker to have 
such knowledge at hand.”— 
| as Advertising & Selling. 
“A guide for the worried 
een layman.”"—Printers’ Ink. 
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TRADE- 
MARKS 


By Clowry Chapman 
Author of “The Law on Advertising,” etc 


Printers’ Ink reports as many inquiries on 
trade-mark use and protection as on any 
other one phase of advertising. 
der, when the trade-mark is your most pow- 
erful single weapon for increasing sales and 
building good will! 

Here an authority on advertising law 
tells how to design a trade-mark, how to ex- 
ploit it, how to protect it, in every market 
in the world. 

Here is concrete information on how to regis- 
ter a trade-mark, how to test for its effectiveness. 
It will answer questions like these: Can a trade- 
mark be changed? 
Is Patent Office registration sufficient? 
What action should be taken for infringement? 
Can a trade-mark be legally and effectively trans- 


No won- 


Does prior use constitute a 


A practical guide to greater profits through 


advertising, and an _ invalu- 
able reference work for ex- 
ecutives, advertisers, agencies, 
and lawyers. Brilliantly writ- 
ten, with specific references 
to examples and cases. 


Price $4.00 


- _— =a = a a om 
FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
49 East 38rd St., New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 


PI3 


Please send me a copy of 


OTRADE MARKS—$4.00 
| OTHE LAW ON ADVERTISING—$7.50 

COTOMORROW’S ADVERTISERS—$3.50 

OLAYOUT IN ADVERTISING—$7.50 


(COMy check for §.... 


DOI will remit $.... 
book(s). 


in ten days or return the 


is enclosed. 


| OPlease send C. O. D. 


| Address 


| Business Connection 





(Please fill in.) 
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> at Bade Bob toad Cob tnd dnb dvd 


“Millionaires” 
PREFERRED— 


| Circulation for which there is 
no substitute 


IL. YOUR logical market is to be found 
among people of more than ordinary means 
—you can buy a“ preferred” ad¥ertising circu- 
lation of national scope through THE BARRON 
GROUP — The Wall Street Journal -:- Boston 
News Bureau -:- and Barron’s, The National 
Financial Weekly. 


Here is a circulation which exists solely be- 
cause of the vital importance of the daily news 
and trends in Wall Street to its readers — who 
read for dollars and cents reasons. 


Here is a circulation which reaches, without 
waste, the greatest number of people who have 
the most to spend as individuals on fine homes, 
golf, automobiles, travel, and other luxuries 
and necessities. 


Here is a circulation for which there is no 
substitute. 


A special rebate covering all three papers of 


THE BaRRON GROUP 
This special rebate will be quoted to advertisers or 
veitising agencies upon applicati 
Address either: Paul Howard, Advertising Manager of The Wall Street Journal, 
44 Broad Street, New York City, or Guy Bancroft, Advertising Manager of 
Boston News Bureau, 30 Kilby Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


The BARRON GROUP 


The Wall Street Journal 
Boston News Bureau 
Barron’s, The Wational Financial Weekly 
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as started to dealers, using busi- 
ess papers and direct mail. Then, 
ater, a consumer campaign was 
launched in three magazines. 
Immediately orders came in and, 
n three months, 500 key depart- 
ent stores had been sold. 

When the consumer advertising 
was finally prepared it was decided 
o offer a sample tray cloth for 25 
cents. A one-page advertisement 
in two magazines of limited circu- 
lation and a one-third page in a 
national magazine, over a period 
of two months, produced more 
2,000 orders for the tray 





t the object, in the end, was 
not to sell these tablecloths and 
luncheon sets as a main item; it 
was to get manufacturers inter- 
ested in buying “Terek.” And 
this was accomplished. After the 
appearance of the first business- 
paper advertisement, a manufac- 
turer of card tables wrote for 
further information about adapting 
Terek to his own product, and 
there have been many more in- 
quiries since then. 

Thus has another raw material 
found a way to make itself articu- 
late and hand in hand with auto- 
mobile parts, furs and many other 
products, is using public recogni- 
tion to further its profits along 
other lines. 


T. L. Emory to Open Office at 
San Francisco 


_Thomas L. Emory will open his own 
ofice as a publishers’ representative at 
San Francisco, effective April 1. He was 
formerly Pacific Coast manager, at that 
city, of the S. C. Beckwith Special 
Agency, Inc., publishers’ representative, 
New York. 








Miss D. B. Shands Joins Katz 


Agency 
Miss Dorey B. Shands, formerly 
with the J. Walter Thompson Company 
Inc., has joined the New York office o 


The Joseph Katz Company, advertising 
agency of New York and Baltimore, as 
production manager. 





To Manage Norris Candy 
Advertising 


_W. Murray Metten, formerly adver- 
tising manager of the Asheville, N. C., 
Citizen, has been appointed advertising 
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manager of Norris, Inc., Atlanta candy 
manufacturer, 


Visualizers, 
Artists and 
Layout Men 


















At your finger tips are over a 

thousand needed illustra- 
tions indexed to save time. Your 
first occasion for reference pays 
for its cost. 

The Artist’s Scrap Book con- 
tains 104 pages, size 9x12”, loose 
leaves, in art portfolio cover, tape 
tied. Price $7.50 with the privi- 
lege of returning. 


THE SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE 
101 Printers Bldg. Worcester, Mass. 


AVERY RO TT 











The Modern 
Lumber Dealer 


sells practically all products 
that go into building construc- 
tion today. 35 to 50% of his 
sales are other than lumber. 
The paper read by foremost 
lumber dealers everywhere is 
the 


American fiumberman 


Est.1873 CHICAGO a.B.c. 
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HOTEL SVRACUSE 
SYRACUSE, N.Y. 





SyRACUSE, with its 
central location, is 
an ideal city for 
sales conferences 
and conventions. 
Hotel Syracuse has 
many facilities to 
make them suc- path, 
cessful. $3.00 
ROY P. BRAINARD =. 
Managing Director 


each 
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Virginia Chamber Hits at 
Hold-Up Advertising Mediums 


In view of an estimated quarter of 
million of dollars thrown away by Vir. 
ginians last year through fly- -by- night ad- 
vertising schemes, the publicity com- 
mittee of the Virginia State Chamber 
of Commerce has issued warnings to 
all affiliated members in the State to 
spend no money in advertising in pub. 
lications which cannot support circuls. 
tion claims. 

In a letter received by local chambers 
throughout the State from Robert | 
Nelson, director of publicity of the 
Chamber, it is pointed out that in the 
last few years the State Chambe: 
investigated several advertising proposals 
and in many instances it has 
found that the circulation was confined 
to those who placed advertisements in 
the publication. 


“The Washingtonian” Opens 


New York Office 


The advertising department 
Washingtonian, Washington, D. 
opened an office at New York. Lynn- 
wood H. Hulvey, advertising manager, 
will be in charge. 

Malcolm G. Douglas, formerly with the 
Washington Post and later with the 
Washington Times and the Washington 
Herald, has been appointed special 
Washington advertising representative of 
The Washingtonian. 


B. L. White Company Merged 


with American Colortype 

The Bert L. White Company, Chicago 
printing firm, has been acquired by the 
American Colortype Company, of that 
city, and its complete selling, service and 
creative staff merged with that of the 
American Colortype Company. Bert | 
White will act as director of creative 
production and direct advertising for 
American Colortype. 


W. B. Warner, Director, 
American Woolen 


William B. Warner, president of The 
McCall Company, New York, has been 
elected a Eicovies of the American 
Woolen Company, Boston, filling the 
vacancy created by the death of Frank 
H. Carpenter. 


Parke, Davis Earnings 


Gross earnings for 1929 of nao 
Davis & Company, Detroit, amoun 
to $9,832,962, as compared with $9, 
723,352 for the preceding year. Net in 
come for 1929 amounted to $8,381,283 
as against $8,208,874 for 1928. 


Joins True Romances Group 


O. D. 
Chicago 
Monthly, 
at that 
Group, 


Hassinger, formerly with the 
office of Popular Science 
has joined the Western office, 
city, of the True Romances 
New York. 
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The Scholastic Publishing Company announces 
with pleasure the purchase of St. Nicholas 
We realize, in acquiring St. Nicholas, the re- 
sponsibility which is ours. We undertake ou: 
task with a keen appreciation of the St. Nich- 
olas tradition, and with a firm resolve that the 
pages which have carried to boys and girls 
the work of Tennyson, Longfellow, Roosevelt 
and Kipling, will continue their rich contribu- 
tion to the lives of American children. 


All the traditional St. Nicholas features will be 
retained. Emphasis will continue to be placed 
on the best fiction, books and art, science, and 
contemporary affairs. Authors and artists con- 
tributing to current issues include Ralph Henry 
Barbour, Berton Braley, Christopher Morley, 
Prince William of Sweden, James Norman Hall, 
Charles Livingston Bull and E. H. Suydam. 


This purchase brings under a single manage- 
ment The Scholastic, which appeals specifi- 
cally to high school students, and St. Nicholas, 
which for nearly sixty years has maintained an 
unparalleled standard of excellence in litera- 
ture for children. These two outstanding juve- 
nile magazines—jointly owned and published— 
are now able to so strengthen and supplement 
each other as to increase the value of each 
in its own particular field. 


THE SCHOLASTIC PUBLISHING CO, 
Wabash Bidg,., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
55 W. 42nd Street, New York 
35 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago 


STNICHOLAS 
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An Advertisement About a 
Man You’ll Probably oe 


Be on the lookout today for young 
man . . . 34 years old. He’ll be = Park 
> Madison, Avenue, Fifth Avenue 

roadway, looking for a job He 
pod be at your | now. 

Under his arm he will carry a black 
portfolio containing a record of the work 
he has done. It will show you what he 
accomplished as Advertising Manager of 
a nationally- turer, as well 
as the sales promotional and ‘publicity 
material he prepared for the world’s larg- 
est radio 
re-organization he is now available. 

You will_be convinced that this young 

- + that he has 
eas . that he 
knows advertising and selling - +» « and 
that his material has a fresh, lively 
slant . . . filled with persuasive warmth 
and understanding. 








. Or you may not. You 
may think his stuff is terrible . . . and 
that he hasn’t a thing on the ball. But 
you'll never know unless you see him. 

Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn 
said they would place him in their or- 
ganization or with one of their clients 
at the first opportunity. So did —, 
Wasey Company, J. Walter Thompson & 
Company and e H. K. McCann Com- 
pany. All of this. is great stuff. . t 
you can’t use it at the butcher shop. He 
could tell you lots more . . . but he can- 
not afford to. . . not at $10.50 per inch. 

It may be some time before he gets 
around to see you, unless, of course, you 
ask him to call. In that case, he'll be at 
your office . . . and on time. He is not 
married, but will be, because he has 
a wonderful girl. He will travel . . . 
anywhere . . any time. Address “B,” 
Box 214, Printers Ink. 














WANTED 


A product for 
distribution in 


Central New York 


By a well established 
selling organization 


Address “‘D,”? Box 216 
Printers’ Ink 
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Los Angeles Ice Companies 
Plan Joint Campaign 


The Refrigeration Institute, an organ. 
ization of ice companies of Los Angeles 
and environs, has appointed Logan § 
Stebbins, advertising agency of that 
city, to direct a co-operative advertising 
campaign which it is planning to rm 
in the near future. Not only ice, by 
ice-boxes and the fact that the ice-may 
is now the source of supply for both, 
will be featured in the campaign, th 
ompuntes having croupes. together to 
work co-operatively in buying ice-boxe; 
for sale through their own sales forces, 


Join John B. Woodward, Inc. 


Hollis Robinson, formerly with Cook, 
Thomas & Cash, Inc., former Chicago 
advertising agency, has joined the Chi. 
cago office of John Woodward, Inc, 
publishers’ representative. 

Frank A. Haskins, recently with the 
Chicago Daily Illustrated Times, is again 
with the Woodward organization, with 
which he was previously associated, 


A. S. Vogan with Lee E. 
Donnelley Agency 


A. S. Vogan, for the last three years 
advertising manager of The erger 
Manufacturing vemeeny. Canton, Ohio 
and its subsidiaries as joined The 
Lee E. Donnelley Company, Cleveland 
advertising agency. He will be engaged 
in sales, contact and production work. 


Michael Gore Joins 
Metropolitan Agency 


Michael Gore, formerly with Mears 
Advertising, Inc., New York, and pre 
viously with The Hopp Press, of that 
city, has joined the etropolitan Ad- 
vertising Company, Inc., also of New 
York. He will be in charge of copy 
and research. 


C. R. Keeley, Director, Pope 
Publishing 


C. R. Keeley, a member of the ad- 
vertising de “wy of Toilet Requ- 
sites, published at New York by the 
Pope Sblishing Corporation, has been 
elected a member of the board of that 
corporation. 


O. A. Kuster with Gabriel 
Snubber 


Orville A. Kuster, formerly advertis- 
ing manager of the Peck Engraving 
Company, Cleveland, has joined the 
sales promotion staff of the Gabriel 
Snubber Manufacturing Company, also 
of Cleveland. 


Appoints Van Allen Agency 
The Litchfield & Madison Railway 
Company has appointed the Van Allen 
Company, Chicago advertising agency, to 
direct its advertising account. News 
paper and radio advertising will be used 
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5I Field 


ask Bruce 


Advertisers place AMERICAN ScHooL Boarp JourNAL first 
on the school market list because school administrators 
are Bruce readers, and reliant on Bruce authority and 
service: the advertiser's dollar goes direct to the pur- 
chasing source in the school field, and carried by the 
Bruce influence born of 39 years. Interesting 

, data on request. 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING CO. 
Established 1891 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


CHICAGO: 66 East So. Water St. 
NEW YORK: 342 Madison Avenue 
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says 
February circulation shattered all Indianapolis “Ow 
Star records . . . surpassing even January’s re- good 


markable Sunday and Daily gains! ont 

February Net Paid Circulation his 1 
Daily Star ..-. 116,823 
Sunday Star .- 153,728 


Star League of Indiana 181,000 


KELLY-SMITH COMPANY 
Representatives 
NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
ATLANTA BOSTON DETROIT 


Save 3Cents a Line by using 


The Star League of Indiana 
THE INDIANAPOLIS STAR 
THE MUNCIE STAR 
THE TERRE HAUTE STAR-POST 


(Terre Haute’s Only All-Day Newspaper) 
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How Twenty Manu- 
facturers Handle Re- 
turned Goods Problem 


(Continued from page 8) 
In my own opinion, this type of 
selling is at best a weak-kneed 
proposition and indicates a lack of 
conidence by the manufacturer 
both in his product and those who 
are responsible for selling it. 

The style element that has in- 
vaded so many lines of business 
since the war has undoubtedly had 
considerable effect on returns of 
merchandise. Styles, or more cor- 
rectly, fashions change so suddenly 
that in many cases merchants feel 
they have been left holding the 
bag and consequently they ship the 
bag back from where it came. One 
manufacturer, the largest in his 
industry, whose product is most 
decidedly a style item, not only 
feels that this practice is a vicious 
one, but uses that very same style 
element as his reason for refusing 
any but reasonable: returns. He 
says in effect on his invoice that, 
“Owing to style change, seasonal 
goods cannot be accepted for re- 
turn unless within five days of re- 
ceipt of invoice.” He states that 
his returns are less, in his opinion, 
than any in his industry. 

Summing up the entire situation 
as pictured by this group of im- 
portant manufacturers, the fol- 
lowing conclusions present them- 
selves: 


1. That a definite, stated policy 
in regard to returning merchandise 
is imperative and has been found 
productive by test. 

2. That each individual return 
should be considered separately 
rather than by classifications. 

3. That if one prominent firm in 
each industry, which feels that it 
faces the problem, will take the in- 
itiative toward effecting some sort 
of standardization of policy, a 
stiffening of backbone will take 
place all along the line. All of 
those replying. to our letter indi- 
cated that fact. 

4. That further education should 
be extended to the salesman along 
the lines of broadening his capacity 





Say, 
Mister Copychief, 
are you missing 

a trick? 


OWADAYS a lot of ac- 

counts pay fees. Plans and 
copy are paid for according to 
the work involved. Why pass 
up the direct mail and sales pro- 
motion work? Isn't there a siz- 
able volume of this kind of 
profitable business right in your 
own accounts? 


Boy, you £now there is! 


Here’s a man who can handle 
this for you. Five years at direct 
mail, three at sales managing. 
A college man, of course, and a 
man who has spent his own 
hardearned to test his ideas and 
come out on top. He'll tackle 
any merchandising problem, and 
if it’s sound he'll Saain with a 
well-directed survey, intelligent 
research, and carry it through 
analysis, plan, copy, production 
to Sales—for your clients. 


Do I hear somebody calling? 


Address ‘**X,*’ Box 210 
Printers’ Ink 




















BRAINS FOR RENT / 


NATIONAL EXPERIENCE 


—_— 


Brains, combined with charac- 
\ ter and the complete determi- 
nation to put them to work for 
you, are for rent. 
Sixteen years of active selling, 
sales and office management as- 
sures seasoned executive ability. 
Instead of writing the usual series 
of bromides and platitudes, I mere- 
ly ask for a definite appointment. 
Say when, and I will be on hand. 


ADDRESS “ABC,” BOX 69, P. 1. 
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MAIL ORDER 
SPECIALIST 


Here is a job for an adver- 
tising man with a knowl- 
edge of merchandising, dem- 
onstrated ability to write 
selling copy for direct-to- 
consumer advertising and 
skilled in the planning and 
production of effective mail- 
order and agents selling. A 
beginner would find himself 
hopelessly mired in a few 
weeks. Also the “expert” 
who “gets paid for what 
he knows” rather than for 
production and results. 


A hard job with plenty of 
work —the reward being a 
permanent position and 
good income with a client 
of ours located in a pleas- 
ant Massachusetts city. 


Applications to us—by let- 
ter—giving full details, sam- 
ples of work and _ stating 
minimum salary require- 
ments, 


The Porter Corporation 
88 Pearl St. Boston, Mass. 
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to think through to the finish op 
each sale he makes and of interest. 
ing him more in the resale of his 
goods. The high-pressure sale 
manager might absorb an idea here 
too, and judge his salesmen by the 
year’s effort rather than the 
month’s. 

5. That profit standards he se 
and all outlets failing to reach the 
desired point be eliminated. 


In short, here is a situation that 
challenges our best efforts. In this 
day and age, we have reached the 
place in many industries wher 
rapid growth is not to be expected 
to continue indefinitely. The old 
adage, “If we’re not going forward, 
we're going backward,” has out- 
worn its usefulness if, it ever had 
any. 

It is entirely possible and ex- 
tremely probable that many of us 
are going to remain fairly station- 
ary as regards sales volume. The 
next decade in American business 
is going to see a drive for profits 
rather than volume and increased 
profits can, in many cases, spell 
decreased volume. One of the 
very best places to start on this 
drive is the individual outlet that 
sells your product to its ultimate 
consumer. 


J. C. Penney Net Earnings 
Show Gain 


Net earnings of the J. C. Penney 
Company, after all charges and taxes, 
for the year ending December 31, 1929 
totaled $12,413,378, compared with $1( 
588,971 for 1928. The total number of 
stores in operation at the start of 1929 
was 1,023, while the number of stores 
in operation at the close of the year 
was 1,395. For the preceding year 
figures were 954 stores in operation a 
the start of the year and 1,023 at the 
close of the year. 


Floor Covering to Potter 
Agency 

Bozart Company, Spring 

and New York, manufacture 

summer floor covering, has appointe: 

the Z. L. Potter Company, Inc., Syra 

cuse, N. Y., advertising agency, to direct 

its advertising. 


The 
Mass., 


Seattle “Times” Appoints 
Arnold-Morgan Agenc; 
The Seattle Times has appointed Ar- 
nold-Morgan Advertising, Inc., arlver- 


tising agency of that city, to direct its 
advertising account. 
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i On April First 
John F. O’ Connell 








> set 
nthe | now partner of the 


O’ Connell-Ingalls Advertising Agency 


that 


red ~ will operate the 
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“se e ADVERTISING AGENCY 





rward, 

is out- 

er fied | 100 BOYLSTON STREET BOSTON - MASSACHUSETTS 
id ex- > . 

of & An organization 
tation- 

| “The founded to serve New 
isiness England clients in the 
profits = 

reased national and local field. 
_ Spell 

f the 

, this United Shoe Machinery Corpo- 
t that ration. 


imate P Bird & Son, Inc. 

Elliott Addressing Machine Com- 
pany 

Kapo Products Company 

Littleway Process Company 

Mears, Fred W., Heel Company, 
Inc. 

Miller, O. A., Treeing Machine 
Company. 

The Silex Company 

Tubular Rivet & Stud Company 
(Lacing Hook Division) 

United Fast Color Eyelet Company 

United Last Company 

United Shoe Repairing Machine 
Company . 


ACQUAINTING THE NATION WITH NEW ENGLAND 
MADE PRODUCTS 
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Agitation One of the bene- 
ficial effects that 


Displaces 

chain-store com- 
Advertising petition has had 
upon the country’s business— 
although, obviously, the chain-store 
people did not intend it that way— 
is that it has caused the individual 
retailer to operate a better store. 
And those dealers whom compe- 
tition has forced out of the store- 
keeper class and at least made to 
approach the standard of mer- 
chants have found, to their pleased 
surprise, that the chain stores, and 
not they, are the ones who have to 
worry about the future. 

But when propaganda steps in 
there is sometimes a_ regrettable 
inclination on the part of these 
near merchants to try to ride along 
on a wave of emotionalism and to 
let down a bit in the effort to pro- 
mote acceptance for their stores. 
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We are not greatly  surprisy 
therefore to see certain newspape 
publishers assert that since W. x 
Henderson has stirred up so myth 
agitation against the chains, y 
his nightly radio assaults, dealerd 
are not working so hard to hol 
their trade. One Middle Westen 
publisher says his local retail a4. 
vertising has fallen off about 5 
per cent since Mr. Henderson ly. 
gan declaring that anybody buying 
from a chain store is an enemy of 
the common people and a friend of 
Wall Street. 

Agitation as a_ substitute for 
good advertising is an unthinkably 
dangerous expedient. It seems to 
us that manufacturers owe it to 
their retail customers to speak out 
with real courage on this subject 
at the present juncture. It is tru 
that they thereby run the risk of 
being arbitrarily classed as among 
the minions of the so-called money 
devil but they can probably stand 
it. Many have already been thus 
designated, but we notice that they 
are still in business and that the 
net profit returns show up satis- 
factorily. 

We have an idea that some of 
them are rather complacent in the 
thought, or perhaps the hope, that 
this current hullabaloo will make 
inefficient retailers so careless that 
they will eventually be forced out 
of business, with consequent good 
to the whole commercial structure 
But they should not forget that the 
desirable retailer—the one they 
want to retain and without whom 
they might be in a sad way—may 
need a little stiffening in his spine 
Emotionalism is quite a force 
after all; it often causes wise and 
strong men to do foolish things. 


Man-Power The great limit- 
and ing factor in the 


expansion pro- 
Mergers) gram of avy 
business usually comes down to a 
question of man-power. There 
has been a great deal of talk to 
the effect that the large merger 
loses touch with its customers and 
does not operate on the same per- 
sonal basis as the smaller company. 
There is, it seems to us, too much 
of a disposition to assume that just 
because of its size a big company 
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impersonal. There is no real rea- 
for the giant company operat- 
z any iess efficiently than the 
edium-sized company if the ques- 
on of man-power is adequately 
bndied. Personnel has been the 
al barrier to sound expansion 
ans in past periods of quick cor- 
prate growth. ’ 
It almost seems as if the ques- 
on of whether a merger is suc- 
essful or not depends largely upon 
ow well the merging company 
andles the man-power in those 
hich have been merged. 
For these reasons the recent 
tatement made by J. D. Tew, 
resident of The B. F. Goodrich 
ompany, in his letter to the stock- 
olders dated February 17, is of 
articular interest. After telling 


e stockholders that the company 
ad deemed it wise to continue the 
long-established policy of diversi- 
cation in the sale of rubber 


bnd that results from operations 
have amply justified the acquisition. 
hen he makes this pertinent re- 
ark: “As a result of the purchase 
f the assets of the Hood Rubber 
very material savings 

in the manufacture 


Hood Rubber Company manage- 
ment.” 

There is a statement which in- 
dicates better than a large num- 
ber of involved paragraphs that 
President Tew, of Goodrich, has 
adopted the more modern and more 
logical method of handling the 
man-power problem. Many a com- 
pany when it takes over another 
makes most of the old crew walk 
the plank, only to find out later 
that it has lost some of the best 
brains and one of the most valuable 
assets it purchased. Mr. Tew evi- 
dently operates on a totally differ- 
ent basis. He pays public tribute 
to the excellent management of 
the company which has been taken 
over, which is in itself a rather 
unique and graceful act in this 
day of giant financial operations. 

A constant search for able men 
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to carry on the big enterprises 
which have been merged is one of 
the tasks of modern management. 
The company which examines the 
personnel of the merged company 
with the same care and interest 
that it does the physical assets and 
good-will and uses the brains it 
finds there, is starting the new 
merger on a far better road than 
management which scraps skilled 
and trained personnel with as little 
compunction as it would an obso- 
lete machine. 


Merchandis- WUHubert T. Par- 
son, president of 


ing Problems 1.5. W. Wool- 
Are All Alike worth Company 
while being interviewed by J. W. 
Milford, Edison Lamp Works of 
the General Electric Company, 
made a statement of importance to 
every executive, and then pro- 
ceeded to prove it. He was talking 
about central station merchandising 
when he said, “Of course, it is logi- 
cal to assume that the central sta- 
tion’s merchandising problems are 
largely dissimilar to those of the 
chain store, yet in the final analysis, 
all merchandising problems are 
basically alike.” 

This statement has been made 
before and Printers’ INK heartily 
endorses it. We have seen the 
selling plan of a grocery specialty 
company adapted to fit the needs 
of a brake manufacturer and prove 
highly successful. Frequent similar 
adaptations prove the soundness of 
Mr. Parson’s remark. 

For many years we have been 
publishing the specific facts and 
ideas which bring results in a cer- 
tain company for the benefit of 
executives in other lines who have 
similar marketing and advertising 
problems to solve. While the gen- 
eral statement concerning the simi- 
larity of all merchandising prob- 
lems is an obvious one, it is 
sometimes doubted by the man who 
thinks the only thing which con- 
cerns him is something which has 
happened in his own industry. So 
Mr. Parson proceeds to prove his 
point as follows: ' 

“If I were not in the chain store 
business I should like nothing bet- 
ter than to be a central station 
merchandising manager, in which 
field I believe splendid opportuni- 
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ties for accomplishment exist. One 
of the first things I would do is 
change the entire layout of the 
store and make it reflect more of 
a ‘selling atmosphere’ instead of 
an ‘exhibition atmosphere.’ This 
change would be repeated periodi- 
cally, so that the store interior 
would reflect ‘something going on’ 
all the time. I would change the 
cashier’s cage occasionally if pos- 
sible, so that people, when coming 
in to pay their bills, would not be 
likely to make a direct ‘bee-line’ 
for the cashier’s office, but would 
have to change the usual direction 
of their steps, and in doing so, see 
the merchandise on display. In 
addition, I would change the win- 
dow displays at least every few 
days so that people would get into 
the habit of asking, ‘I wonder what 
the Blank Electric Service Com- 
pany is displaying today?’ as they 
do with Woolworth’s.” 

It is the basic truth of the state- 
ment that Mr. Parson made and 


then proved which makes the old 
excuse of being too busy to read 
such a ridiculous one. 


a S ea 
ittle “Retailer’s 
of the Chronicle” pub- 
Cash Policy jjshed in London 
by The Daily Chronicle to as- 
sist British dealers with their 
problems, we take a letter which 
is not only interesting from a hu- 
man standpoint, but contains a 
business moral worthy of attention: 


Dear Sir: 

Mine is a draper’s shop, but 
without any capital whatever and a 
very small quantity of stock. There 
are no expenses in connection with 
the shop, the household expenses 
covering everything. I have the 
trade. I turn more ople away 
than I serve, even for ordinary 
everyday things I should have. 
There is no competition, being quite 
up out of the town, ‘also a new 
district is just opened up very close 
by. I am really very anxious to 
know if there is anything I could 
do to increase my stock to meet 
with the trade I have. I could not 
ask for credit with the firm I deal 
with as my purchases are too small. 
I can only buy when I have saved 
enough from what I sell. 

The shop is kept very attractive, 
and I thoroughly understand busi- 
ness methods. but I am hampered 
in every way for want of capital. 

Whatever I do in the shop can re- 
main to Ly | again with, so I am 
of opinion that there could be some 


Dangers 
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way out ~. wee my sto 
it over, ain, until 
enough we ‘be able to pay : 
out of it eventually. I hav: 
curity good enough to 
money. 

I would be very grateful i 
if you could in any way s 
what could be done so as 
eove the position as it now s 

eing such a unique position 
everything in its favor, it 
such a pity to stand here a: 
money like I do. 

Very faithfull yours, 
Sussex. (Mrs.) [. oa 

This letter has its application 
certain conditions prevailing 
this side of the water as well a 


carelessly and } 
tended, we have come to a period 
when cash payment is being sought 
for more than ever before. This 
has set up a tremendous competi- 
tion for the consumer’s and th 
dealer’s cash. 

This general attack on the cash 
register, if sufficiently extended, 
will eventually have an effect 
similar to that so _ graphically 
pictured by the struggling lady 
shopkeeper in the above narrative. 
It is true that the lady’s plight, 
as described, results from her ig- 
norance of the fact that, if sh 
wished, she could obtain a line of 
credit probably by merely asking 
for it; but it is illustrative of what 
may happen to any retailer who 
tries to buy for cash only. 

Cash settlements are highly wel- 
come at all times and have their 
place in the scheme of things; bw 
let those persons marching under 
the banner of “Cash Only” re 
flect that in the whole world there 
is not enough cash on which the 
world’s business can be done. If 
everybody went out for cash only, 
a severe and even threatening con- 
traction in business would result 
which would asad affect all 
civilized peoples. 

When any tendency sets itself 
up, there is always a chance that 
it will run to excess. The crav- 
ing for cash in some quarters 
seems to be headed in that direc- 
tion now, but it is well to keep in 
mind the fact that while cash is 
important to promote the growth 
of business, credit may be not 
less so. 
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ARKET A NEW 








PRODUCT? 













War are its sales possi- 
bilities? Is the market ready 
for it. Will it require edu- 
cation of the consumer? 

Are there similar prod- 
ucts on the market? How 
fast are they selling? How 
well are they entrenched? 
What should be your copy 
appeal? What media will 
produce best results? 

Only a thorough market 
study by men who know 
marketing will answer these 
facts and others—which you 
must have before launching 
a new product. 

A Knight Certiriep Mar- 
ket Stupy will give you a 
true picture of the market 


EMERSON B. 


and of your possibilities. 

Knight Srupies are based 
on personal interviews by 
a staff of permanently em- 
ployed, thoroughly trained 
and widely experienced 
men who know how to get 
the facts. All figures are ma- 
chine tabulated and checked 
by bonded auditors. All in- 
formation and data are 
carefully analyzed by men 
who know marketing and 
presented in a practical, 
usable form. 

Let us show you what 
Knight Stupizs have done 
for others and will do for 
you. Your request will 
bring details. 
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Certified Market Studies 
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Advertising Club News 


Tells Importance of Research 


in Sales Promotion 

Every merchandising activity must be 
predicated on accurately etermined 
knowledge of the desires and habits of 
the customers who go to make up the 
market, A. J. Snow, director of mer- 
chandising analysis of Sears, Roebuck 
& Company, told members of the Chi- 
cago Advertising Council last week. The 
day has gone forever when sales pro- 
motion may be accomplished in spare 
moments or by intuition or inspiration, 
he declared. 

As a criterion for what research work 
should be undertaken in this connection, 
he suggested particularly that every sin- 
gle contemplated merchandising change 
should lead directly and immediately to 
an actual increase in sales volume. 

He enumerated these merchandis'ng 
principles which he believes to be of 
especial importance: 

Never entertain any opinion of a prod- 
uct except by the index of the national 
demand. Even a large organization's 
own national sales are likely to be a 
misleading and unreliable criterion as 
compared with those of the industry. 

‘The merchandiser should constantly 
be considering improvement of his prod- 
ucts, but he should never experiment 
with the national demand. 

Determine by exhaustive comparisons 
the standard price for a product. A price 
either above or below that standard 
price may mean substantially lessened 
sales; in either case the public loses 
faith in the merchandise. 

In establishing price ranges, price a 
line so that real difference in value be- 
tween the articles is readily perce ved 
by the public. 

* * 


Milwaukee Club Holds Direct 
Mail Week 


With an attendance of nearly 400 ad- 
vertising men and women and local 
business leaders, the Milwaukee Adver- 
tising Club held its Direct Mail Week 
meeting at the Milwaukee Athletic Club, 
Thursday evening, March 6. The meet- 
ing was sponsored by the direct-mail de- 
partmental of the Advertising Club and 
was in charge of Harry G. Hoffman, 
chairman of the departmental. This 
meeting was planned and held in the 
interest of promoting the national direct 
mail convention to be held at Milwaukee, 
October 1 to 

Direct mail advertisers and producers 
displayed their efforts in a large exhibit, 
including a series of ninety-five panels 
which represented forty-four firms. In- 
cluded was the prize display of the fifty 
leading direct-mail campaigns of 1929. 
This exhibit was shown all week. 

The Milwaukee club meeting was ad- 
dressed by Paul Van Auken, convention 
secretary of the Direct Mail Advertising 
Association, who is now making his 
headquarters at Milwaukee. Mr. Van 
Auken outlined the plans and purposes 
of the coming national convention. 

O. D. Keep, sales promotion manager 


of Time and Fortune, New York, who 
also addressed the meeting,  stressej 
sincerity and truthfulness in advertising 
and selling, stating that the day of th 
hot air artist is over and that craft jp 
selling has gone into the limbo of for 
gotten things. 

“Don’t take yourself too seriously and 
don’t take the customer too seriously,” 
Mr. Keep said. “Remember the customer 
is just as human as you are, for aren’ 
we all customers in a hundred and on 
ways? If you will go at your matinee 
with a lot of human nature in your sys 
tem, mixed with a touch of humor, you 
will find big returns.” 

* * * 


Pittsburgh Club Plans Third 
Exhibit 

The third annual exhibit of the Pitts. 
burgh Advertising Club will be held 
from April 28 to May 2 at Kaufmann’s 
Auditorium. Benjamin I. Davis, Jr., is 
general chairman of the exhibit. The 
club is also planning a printed program 
announcing the winners of the exhibit 
to be distributed at the annual banquet 
which is to held on April 29 in con 
junction with the exhibit. The com 
mittee in charge of this program in- 
cludes: Ed Smith, Herbick & Held 
Printing Company, chairman; Roy 
Mumma, Alling & ory Paper Company, 
vice-chairman; . Croushore, West- 
inghouse Valley Printing Company, and 
I. H. Bloom, Direct Mail Service. 

oF 


Jacksonville Club Appoints 


Clarence Yeager, Jacksonville Journal 
has been appointed chairman of the 
“‘On-to-Washington” committee of the 
Advertising Club of Jacksonville, Fia. 
M. T. Newman, Associated Advertising 
Agency, and H. W. Schaefer, Floridian 
Printing Company, are also on the com- 
m_ttee. 

The Jacksonville club recently gave a 
“*Truth-in-Advertising” dinner dance at 
the Hyde Park Country Club. In keep- 
ing with the theme of the occasion, 
everyone present was asked to tell noth- 
ing but the truth during the evening. 

es & ¢ 


Washington State Clubs Hold 
Joint Meeting 


Advertising clubs of the State of 
Washington recently held a joint meet- 
ing at Corvallis, representatives of the 
Portland, Albany, ugene and Salem 
clubs being present. rl Bunting, of 
Earl Bunting and Associates, spoke on 
“Markets Are People.” 

* * *& 


Heads Alexandria, Minn., 


Club 
O. G. Englund has been elected pres 


ident of the Alexandria, Minn., Adver- 
tising Club. J. L. Fitzgerald has been 
made vice-president. New directors, in 
addition to these officers, are: R. F 

an, i Cowing, H. Longaker, 
N. H. Renner and A. W. Unumb. 
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A Thoroughly Trained General Manager 
with an Exceptional Record is Available 






Here is a man of the modern school who knows 
what sales promotion can do—what intelligent de- 
velopment of product can accomplish—what proper 
plant management and financing mean—and knows 
how to make all three show results in a P and L 






























e Pitts. 
be held statement. 
tmann’s . e 
het He has done some very remarkable things. For in- 
Dr ogran stance, in his first job out of college he started as a 
X. mechanic’s helper in the shop and ended up as sales 
= manager with distribution from coast to coast. He 
am_ in. then took a concern that was losing money at the 
_ rate of 20 per cent of its net worth and within two 
mpany, years brought it to a point where it was earning 
y, and 15 per cent, had more than doubled its sales and im- 
- proved its net cash position from less than $70,000 
lene to over $210,000. 
rurnal From 1924 to 1929 he took a company and by doub- 
io ling its sales, increased its net profits by 400 per 
¥ cent. This concern is nationally known and is today 
ridian the leader in its field. His references are of the very 
| highest character. He is available today because he 
ave a is now through with any position, no matter what 
io the salary may be, that does not afford him an in- 
—_ terest in the business. He wants the opportunity to 
g participate, but only after he has earned that right. 
‘old If you know of an industrial with a national sales 
problem, one that perhaps is sick from price-cutting 
— and flabby salesmanship, or suffering from lack of 
.~ aggressive management, we suggest that you talk 
alem with this man. 






Your communication will be treated with the 
utmost confidence. 






YALE GRADUATE PLACEMENT BurREAU, INC. 
YALE CLUB 
50 Vanderbilt Ave. Tel., Vanderbilt 7520 New York City 
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Americ 
Vanity 
The Sj 
Americ 
Cosmo} 
Popula: 


Forbes 

















Normal 
Popula 
People are concerned with themselves in varying O°" 
degrees. ae 
Halitosis talk makes people self-conscious ong Intern 
sells Listerine. Harper 
The desire for a schoolgirl complexion built tm ‘°""" 
Palmolive Building and some fine houses. <6" 
4 out of 5 Forhan’s sold out to Zonite for sever Truc 
millions. The danger line put Squibb’s among th@m Redbo: 
best sellers. Ipana counteracts soft foods and cong A™*" 
tributes well to Bristol-Meyers. — 
Ovaltine supplies energy and quiets nerned Radio 
Postum and Kaffee Hag let you sleep. Do you ding Atlan 
orange juice and tomato juice for your vitamins@™ Ou 
Looks - consciousness — health - consciousness 
these sell many products. The Eastman Kodak busi 
ness owes much to the desire to see yourself. 
Physical Culture readers are greatly concerned 
about themselves—their health, their looks and 
their children. 
Think of our particular effectiveness in this matt 
of ego interest when you are selecting medium 
for your copy. 


Physic 


PHYSICAL © CULTURE 


The National Magazine of HEALTH ano BEAUTY 
MORE THAN 300,000 FAMILIES Live By II 
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MARCH MAGAZINES 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 
MONTHLY MAGAZINES 


(Exclusive of publishers’ own 
advertising) 
Page 


g 
/ 
5 


Lines 
115,325 
104,004 

86,481 


w 


e >I (2 issues) 1 


‘own & intry (2 issues)15 
ouse & 
Country Life 

Arts & Decoration 
Nation’s Business 
House Beautiful 
Home 


rarden 1 


No w& 


‘NN NN UM 


(America 


Mechanics 
Feb. issues) 

Normal Instructor 
Popular Science Monthly.. 
Better Homes & Gardens... 
Review Reviews 
Field & Stream 
International Studio 
Harpers Magazine 
World’s Work 


31,805 
28,320 
27,147 
25,311 
24,909 
23,408 
23,238 
20,706 
20,214 
19,403 
19,254 
18,498 


Physical Culture 
True Detective Mysteries. . 


American 
Magazine 
(2 Fe 
Radio 
Atlantic Monthly 
Outdoor Life & Recreation 
‘rue Romances 
World Traveler 
Moti Picture 
American Golfer 
National Sportsman 16,166 
Club Magazine 15,977 
Sook d 15,905 
15,391 
15,390 
14,653 
13,967 
I 13,134 
g & Fishing 13,009 
Fe sas 5 12,473 
Picture Classic 12,180 
lagazine 11,856 
t 10,638 
10,613 
10,150 
9,198 
9,067 
8,795 


of Wall Street 
issues) 18,304 
18,256 
18,096 
17,958 
17,911 
17,388 
16,873 
16,778 


an Legion Monthly. 
an Mercury 
Confessions ......... 
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Seven Cities 


Tell a Story 


ATLANTA 
DALLAS 
JACKSONVILLE 
LOS ANGELES 
NEW ORLEANS 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
SAN FRANCISCO 


4 dominance of FORBES 
in community industrial adver- 
tising is emphasized by the ad- 
vertising of these cities in the 
February fifteenth issue of 
FORBES ... Seven great cities 
use FORBES to tell a story, and 
by the telling give an impetus 
to local progress and to nation- 
al prosperity. National pros- 
perity is local prosperity unified 
. . » FORBES, read by leading 
business men in every state of 
the Union, is and hopes always 
to be a unifying influence 
towards national prosperity. 


Executives interested in com- 
munity industrial development 
are invited to send for our com- 
plete presentation, SEVEN 
CITIES TELL A STORY. 


v 


FORBES 


B. C. Forbes, Editor 
Walter Drey, Vice-Pres. 


120 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 
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DOOR-KNOB 


NVELOPES 





We will pay $100.00 for a 

Slogan that “tells our story” 

in the shortest, simplest, 
most direct 
way. 


We have a new 
\product— 
DOOR-KNOB 
ENVELOPES 
—for home 


DISTRIBUTING 


of circulars and samples from door- 
knob to door-knob. 

They are creating a sensation! For 
one thing, they cut down waste, at 
HALF the cost of cheapest mail. 
“Twenty Million Door-Knobs Are 
Saying ‘W ELCOME’ to Your 
Message” is_an example of an 
appropriate Slogan. 


Follow These Simple Rules: 


(1) Contest open to everybody, 
except our own employees. 

(2) Submit as many Slogans as 
you wish. F 

(3) All suggestions must be in 
our hands by April 30, 1930. 

(4) If more than one contestant 
submits the same _prize- win- 
ning Slogan, each will be 
awarded the full prize. 

Send for Sample of Envelope and 

Description Which Will Help You 


Mfd. and sold exclusively by 


CHAAIR! 
ADVERTISING SYNDICAFE,INC. 
278 WEST 43rd STREET, N. Y. 
Tel. WISconsin 0021 





PATENT PENDING 
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Forest & Stream 

Nature Magazine 

Extension Magazine 

Screenland 

Open Road for Boys 

Film Fun 

Asia 

Scientific American 

Picture Play 

Munsey Combination 

American Forests & Forest 
Life 

Associaton Men 

Newsstand Group ........ 2 

The Mentor 

The Rotarian 

The Scholastic (2 Feb. is.) 10 

Bookman 

American Motorist 

Current History 

St. Nicholas 

National Republic 

Street & Smith Combination 

Blue Book 


WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 
Pages Lines 
Vogue (3 issues) 3 148,938 
Ladies’ Home Journal ....157 106,957 
Harper’s Bazaar 
Woman’s Home Companion115 
Good Housekeeping 
McCall’s 
Delineator 
Pictorial Review 
True Story 
Holland’s 
Farmer’s Wife 
Photoplay 
Household Magazine 
Modern Priscilla 
Woman’s World 
Smart Set 
The Parents’ Magazine ... 33 
People’s Popular Monthly 
Needlecraft 
Junior Home Magazine 
American Girl 
Child Life 
John Martin’s Book, The 
Ch:ld’s Magazine 
Fashionable Dress & Travel 
Magazine 
Messenger of Sacred Heart 11 


CANADIAN MAGAZINES 
(February Issues) 
Lines 
MacLean’s (2 issues) .... 43,380 


Can. Homes & Gardens .. 38,794 
34,799 
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An Increase of 11% 


An increase of eleven per cent 
in advertising lineage in the 
first quarter of 1930 is espe- 
cially significant. It is evidence 
of the increasing number of 
advertisers who appreciate the 
importance of the American 


Girl Market and the value of 


Am Girl 
eriZan 
THE MAGAZINE FOR ALL GIRLS 


Published by GIRL SCOUTS, INC. 
670 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 


S. E. McKeown, Business Manager 
Nathaniel H. Jones, in Charge of Advertising 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO N. E. & N.Y. (except N. Y. C.) 
Harry E. Hyde Powers & Stone, Inc. Powers and Stone, Inc. 
548 Drexel Building First Nat'l Bank Bidg. 369 Lexington Ave., N. Y. C. 
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Pages 
Canadian Home Journal .. 39 
Western Home Monthly.... 37 
The Chatelaine 25 
Rod & Gun in Canada ... 18 


FEBRUARY WEEKLIES 


February 1-7 Pages 
Saturday Evening Post.. 88 
American Weekly 
New Yorker 
Time 
Collier’s 
Literary Digest ........ 31 
Liberty 
Business Week 
Christian Herald 
Life 
The Nation 
New Republic 
Outlook 
Judge 
Churchman 


February 8-14 
Saturday Evening Post.. 
New Yorker 


American Weekly 

Collier’s 

Literary Digest ........ : 
Liberty 

Business Week 

The Nation 

Christian Herald 


Judge 
Churchman 
New Republic 
Outlook 


February 15-21 
Saturday Evening Post.. ‘ 
Time 
New Yorker 
Collier’s 
Literary Digest 
American Weekly 
Liberty 
Business Week 
Christian Herald 
Life 
Churchman 
The Nation 
Judge 
Outlook 
New Republic 


February 22-28 
Saturday Evening Post.. 
New Yorker 


Lines 


26,978 
25,736 


17,789 
7,900 


3,800 
2,983 
2,198 
1,305 


Lines 
65,784 
27,415 





Totals for February 


INK 
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Collier’s 

American Weekly 

Literary Digest 

Liberty 

Business Week 

Christian Herald 

The Nation 

Life 

Judge 

Outlook 

Churchman 

New Repubtic 

Pages Lines 
Saturday Evening Post. .388 
New Yorker 


63,49 


Collier’s 
American Weekly 
Literary Digest 
Liberty 

Business Week 
Christian Herald 
The Nation 
Life 

Judge 
Churchman 
Outlook 

New Republic 


Main Of 
D/ 


RECAPITULATION OF ADVERTIS- 


ING IN MONTHLY CLASSI. 
FICATIONS 

Pages 

issues).....236 


Lines 
. Vogue (3 148,938 
. The Spur (2 issues). ..172 
. Ladies’ Home Journal..157 
. Town & Country (2 is.)155 
. Harper’s Bazaar ......140 
. House & Garden ..... 137 
. Country Life 

. Woman’s Home Comp..115 
. Good Housekeeping ..176 
. McCall’s 

. Arts & Decoration .... 

. Nation’s Business 

. House Beautiful 

. American Home 

. Delineator 

. Pictorial Review 

. Vanity Fair 


106,957 


8. The Sportsman 


. MacLean’s (2 Feb. is.) 


20. American 
21. Cosmopolitan 


. Can. Ho. & Gar. (Feb.) 
. True Story 


. Mayfair (Feb.) 


. Popular Mechanics 
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THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 


Upper 
Hollands 


Main Office & Publishing House The Mag azine of th e New York, 52 Vanderbilt Ave. 


DALLAS, TEXAS ® a) uTH Cdicago, 1225. Michigan Blod. 
. 
= 


they, like Buick ... Chevrolet... Hudson-Essex . . . Dodge 
... Chrysler... United States Rubber ... . Firestone and 
many other nationally prominent advertisers in the 
automotive industry, know that the market of the 
South is made up of small cities and towns. Know 
that the national magazines do not adequately 
cover this market. Know that one magazine, 
Ho ianp’s, thoroughly covers this rich 
Southern territory. Know that a con- 
sistent yearly program in HoLLaNnp’s 
PAYS! 











PRS OE EAE A A A aL aS = St 
YOU CAN’T COVER THE NATION WITHOUT 


COVERING THE SOUTH ... AND YOU CAN’T 


COVER THE SOUTH WITHOUT HOLLAND’S 
A ES TT 
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FOUR-YEAR RECORD OF MARCH ADVERTISING 
1930 1929 1928 1927 


Lines Lines Lines Lines 
House & Garden 86,481 112,021 105,724 122,039 
Town & Country (2 issues) 104,004 97,085 90,876 90,728 
Country Lif 81,656 104,1'5 86,538 88,284 
House Beautiful 58,283 73,092 56,630 66,978 
Arts & Decoration 68,292 64,470 58,044 
Vanity Fair 46,933 62,585 53,736 
Nation’s Business *58,288 *56,500 38,670 
American Home 53,414 56,133 ° 42,501 
MacLean’s (2 Feb. issues). . 43,380 40,937 49,144 
American t 37,685 4 49,456 
Cosmopolitan 38,928 40,530 
Forbes (2 Feb. issues) v 44,491 35,749 
Popular Mechanics 39,312 37,632 
Popular Science Monthly... x 35,526 34,033 
Better Homes & Gardens... 28,32 36,978 32, 26,566 
World’s Work 146,504 A 23,964 
Review of Reviews 2 136,036 24, 21,770 
Redbook ° 925 24,389 ‘ 31,390 
International Studio........ x 29,106 , 23,471 
Harpers Magazine . 25,816 
Physical Culture 2 f . 25,719 
Field S 5 23, y 24,453 
Atlantic Monthly J » J 26,390 
True Romances 7 7,442 21,649 
American Boy i 16,055 
‘Theatre j , 16,446 
Motion Picture 87: y 14,419 
Outdoor Life & Recreation. 95 od 2 15,046 
Scribner’s 473 6 . 19,299 
Forum 20, 720,305 »2 10,696 
Science & Invention 3,967 15,642 14,165 
oe aa J _ Sportsman ‘ 14,639 10,043 
Boys’ — 3,13 3, 13,737 
ee 11,308 13,018 
Scientific American........ » 93 *7,738 10,098 
Munsey Combination 5,376 4,928 6,188 
St. Nicholas 3,289 »78 4,505 6,659 


1,179,546 1,327,133 1,172,657 1,224,581 


*Smaller Page Size. 
tLarger Page Size ’ : : 
tYouth’s Companion combined with American Boy. 


WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 
ue (3 issues) 48,93 204,430 159,028 145,410 
adies’ Home Journal . 101,182 97,574 104,304 
aah s Bazaar....... ° 93,945 83,454 67,676 
Good Housekeeping. . " 81,331 78,991 75,874 
Woman’s Home Companion. A 56, 62,019 
McCall’s 69,42 f 56,616 
Pictorial Review eee A 45,439 
Delineator Secceecoe 7 49,328 
True Story. e s 7 32,922 
Photoplay corecccece ’ 22,734 
Modern Priscilla... , 21,391 
Woman’s W a 15,831 
Household Magazine 7,312 13,968 
People’s Popular Monthly... J 15,004 
Needlecraft 11, 7 12,410 
7 6,315 


829,845 773,044 





*Smaller Page Size. 
tTwo Issues. 
WEEKLIES February Issues) 
Saturday Evening Post..... 263,493 253,361 244,356 7 1,048,186 
New York oe 92,340 95,034 76,611 ° 355,100 
#38326  *42°615 87,975 . 269,460 
Literary Digest 62,555 75,696 65,771 266,290 
American Weekly 73,604 75,839 51,580 238,104 
Collier’s 77,164 59,349 46,975 232,641 
Time 86,817 56,780 32,010 210,198 
20,874 21,789 19,535 
15,766 22,664 19,386 
8,677 10,107 $12,668 11, 116 


"739,616 713,234 + «656,867 «713,614 2,823,331 
*Smaller Page Size 
tFive Issues. 
Grand Totals 2,738,225 2,870,212 2,602,568 2,684,867 10,895,872 
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e’re Not Kicking 


Skeptic — 


**How’s business?” 


Field & Stream — 
"Great. O. K.” 


Skeptic — 


“Great? Go on—whaddaya mean great?” 


Field & Stream— 


“You heard me—business is alright. We are 
showing an 8.42% gain over last year in our 
March issue. And if you don’t believe it look 
in Printers’ Ink summary of March magazine 
lineage. There you'll see: 


Agate Lines 
1929 1930 
25,311 


| 048,186 
355,100 
269,460 
266,290 
238,104 
232,641 
210,198 

82,858 
77,926 
42,568 


,823,331 








895,872 





Little 


The 


Schoolmaster’ 


Classroom 


HE white motor cars used by 
salesmen of the Sperry Flour 
Company, of San Francisco, bear a 
little box on which is the inscrip- 
tion: “Sperry Air Service.” It is 
indeed an air service which the 
Sperry men offer to dealers, but 
not the kind that might be expected. 
It is furnished, not by pianes or 
dirigibles, but by carrier pigeons, 
and the Sperry company is prob- 
ably the only one in the world using 
pigeons extensively as an adjunct 
of a selling organization. Besides 
the “mother loft” at Santa Cruz, 
Cal., this large milling company 
maintains nearly a score of work- 
ing lofts on the roofs of its offices 
and mills in Pacific Coast cities, 
including Tacoma, Spokane, Port- 
land, Fresno, Oakland, Ogden and 
Los Angeles. 

The Sperry pigeons happen to be 
a novel advertising device, but the 
uses to which they are put are per- 
fectly practical. 

On the Pacific Coast, especially 
in mountainous sections, towns and 
settlements are sometimes sepa- 
rated by considerable distances, and 
dealers must be visited who are 
frequently far removed from tele- 
phone or telegraph offices. Here 
and there a retailer or baker is 
found who is out of flour or nearly 
so. In such cases the Sperry sales- 
man writes an order on a little green 
tissue sheet, packs it into an alumi- 
num capsule, takes a pigeon from 
its box on the running board, at- 
taches the capsule to a leg and 
frees the bird. In this way it is 
sometimes possible to receive the 
order and send it on its way within 
an hour. 

Although it is as an order-mes- 
senger that the Sperry pigeon finds 
its chief use, it is frequently 
called on for other purposes. Some- 
times a salesman encounters car 
trouble in a remote or unfrequented 
district. In such cases he has only 
to release a bird with a message 
to his home office to set the ma- 
chinery in motion which gets him 
out of his fix. 

At other times the pigeons have 
filled an emergency role by bring- 


ing out personal messages for ded 
ers and other friends of the cog 
pany, who have no other means , 
getting in quick touch with 4 
larger centers. A broken dam, 
dangerous bridge, or a washed- 


ee writes the School 
master as follows: 
“During a long automobile tr; 
last fall it was necessary for 
to cross many railroad 


roads are missing a very effectir 
form of advertising. During thd 
year there are many times whend 
man must use the railroad to mak 
a quick trip. Where there is 

choice of lines, very often the ling 
would be taken that runs through 
country that an automobile driver 
would like to travel again ani 
again.” 

The Schoolmaster passes this 
along to those members of the 
Class who are interested in rail- 
road advertising. Certainly th 
railroads are coming to a new 
point of view regarding the auto- 
mobile tourist. Union Pacific, for 
instance, issues automobile road 
maps, as chronicled in a recent is 
sue of Printers’ Ink. One of the 
steps in the rehabilitation program 
of the Boston and Maine was th 
repainting of all bridges along the 
line and at each overhead crossing 
of an automobile road the con- 
pany made certain to put the com- 
pany’s trade-mark in large letters 
Other railroads are beginning 10 
realize the advertising value o 
their grade and overhead crossings. 


“The Retail Bookseller” 4 
March 1, discusses an appealing 
suggestion from Alfred A. Knoph 
the book publisher. It is Mr. 
Knopf’s idea that the book traée 
take a leaf from the experience 
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Well Planned 
and 
Constructed 

under 
advice of 
experienced 
Building 
‘Managers 





The Rhodes-Haverty Building 
Atlanta, Ga. 


A COMMITTEE of experienced building owners and 
managers reviewed the plans and made recommenda- 
tions for materials and equipment before construction 
was started on the new Rhodes-Haverty Building of 
Atlanta. This has now become common practice among 
building owners. They seek the advice of experienced 
building managers who know what products should be 
used so that a building can be more profitably operated. 
Many nationally known manufacturers of materials and 
equipment are successfully selling these building owners 
and managers thru BUILDINGS AND BUILDING MAN- 
(AGEMENT. Acquaint yourself with this profitable field, 
both for construction of new and remodeling of old office, 
apartment and commercial buildings. Send for our 
complete survey of the field covered by 


; BUILDINGS anp 
' BUILDING MANAGEMENT 


PORTER-LANGTRY CO., Publishers 
Member A.B.0. 139 NORTH CLARK ST., CHICAGO Member A.B.P. 
Eastern Office: 100 Bast 42nd St., New York City 


HNN 
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Salesman 
Wanted 


To fill sales position 
with old, established 
manufacturing con- 
cern, a young man be- 
tween the years of 26 
and 32, with sales ex- 
perience and willing 
to travel—must be a 
good _ correspondent, 
well educated and pre- 
sent a good appear- 
ance. 


Reply P. O. Box 901 
Reading, Pa. 

















DIRECT SELLING 
SALES MANAGER 


Wanted by one of the most successful 
Chain Clething Organizations 


The man whom we seek to fill this 
responsible position, with its attractive 
possibilities, must be experienced in 
sale: promotion of men’s clothing—with 
ability to recruit and develop a com- 
plete dire-t selling department. He 
will be given assistance and will be 
afforded every opportunity to make good. 
Selary and bonus arrangement. 

Please give such information about 
yourself as you would desire to receive, 
were you in our position Address in 
sonfidence 


““W,’’ Box 68, Printers’ Ink 














For HOUSE MAGAZINES 
And TRADE JOURNALS 
STORIES by Best-Known Writers 
ARTICLES by Foremost Authorities 
Editors’ Inquiries Invited 
WILLIAM GERARD CHAPMAN 


(Est. 1903) 


334 So. Wells St., Chicago, Il. 
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of the automobile industry and ;; 
troduce the trade-in plan. 

“The bookseller can  offe 
through advertising in the ne 
papers, through circulars 
through posters in his shop, 
renovate old libraries,” says th 
article. “Now when spring clea 
ing is in the offing, he can go 
the housewife and say, ‘While 
are clearing out all the old rub 
bish from cellar and attic, why 
clear out your bookshelves? \ 
you weed your garden, weed on 
these books that no one will eve 
read again, and let me give you 
few new ones to take their place 
He has everything to gain an 
nothing to lose by this project.” 

The article then proceeds 
point out that if the bookseller j 
a careful trader he won't 
much in actual cash and wh 


first edition tucked away betweer 
de luxe editions of the “Memoir 
of the French Court.” Even if h 
does lose a few dollars by 
original transaction, the i 
points out, he has created gaping 
wounds in the book shelves which 
demand immediate healing. 

If the idea is to be accepted the 
Schoolmaster will give any wel 
intentioned bookseller the name of 
a young man, just come into his 
majority, who will trade one set 
of the Rover Boys and one set of 
Tom Swift, both complete with 
original plates, for an wnexpur- 
gated “Decameron.” There is als 
a young lady in the Schoolmaster’s 
neighborhood who, by the vagaries 
of inheritance, has just received an 
excellent library which was once 
the proud possession of a defunct 
uncle. He is sure that the young 
lady will cladly trade one set ot 
Ridpath’s “History of the World” 
(uncut) and four volumes of 
Spurgeon’s “Sermons” for a copy 
of “Peter Arno’s Parade.” 

. 2s 6 


During the heavy fogs which 
descended on New York and sur- 
rounding territory last month, train 
and boat schedules were badly dis- 
rupted. Commuters, especially from 
the Jersey side of the Hudson 
River, were held up by the fog 
on several occasions. On one morn- 
ing in particular, February 24, the 
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betw eer 
femoirs 


The general bakers have used 
DuraSheen Porcelain Enamel 
Signs for over ten years. 


HE most eloquent evidence in favor 
of DuraSheen Signs is the mute 
testimony of Purchasing Agents 

who ‘‘say it with orders.”’ 


He When the leading sign users of American 
young industry year after year order and reorder 
abr DuraSheen Signs, it is unquestionably 


because of superior quality and value! 


“hee BALTIMORE 
OS NAM EL 
Vv 


and NOVELTY COMPANY 


Makers of “DuraSheen” Lifetime Signs 
P.O.BOX E-4, BALTIMORE ,MD.- 200 FIFTH AVE.N.Y. 
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SALES MANAGER 


now available 


To a firm doing a national bus- 
iness, or a firm doing a semi-na- 
tional business, who knows the 
markets in the United States and 
Canada, and is successful in man- 
aging and directing salesmen and 
a capable director of sales. He 
has the knack of keeping a sales 
force enthused and on the job. 
He believes in a fixed policy and 
working it hard. He is a leader 
rather than a driver. Knows how 
to write plans that are workable. 
He knows merchandising, distribu- 
tion, and the value of advertising 
and how to apply it. 


While his experience has been 
largely in the drug and depart- 
ment store field, he can apply his 
principles of operation to a good 
line in another field with equal 
success. 


Age 37, married, Christian, 
well educated, exceptional refer- 
ences. 


Address “H,” Box 218 
Printers’ Ink 























SALESMEN 


METAL SIGNS and 
DISPLAY DEVICES 


We have a few territories open for 
high grade experienced salesmen who 
know how to sell Lithography on 
Metal—Our Art and Merchandising 
departments assist you with real ideas 
—our manufacturing facilities are 
generally recognized as second to 
none. 
Write giving full details. 

Interview will be arranged. 


L. F. GRAMMES & SONS, Inc. 
Allentown, Pa. 














A Good Editor Is Looking 
for a Good Job 


He knows every phase of business-paper 
procedure and development. He can write 
and sell advertising, but prefers the edi- 
torial or research side. Hence seeks con- 
nection with high-class business paper or 
advertising agency which can use a man 
of unusual ability and experience. Ad- 
dress “C,” Box 215, Printers’ Ink. 





trains were unusually lat 

The passengers on those traig 
quite naturally grumbled and 
carriers undoubtedly suffered a Io 
in good-will. But one of the ro 
instead of a shrug and “they'll sog 
forget it,” took immediate steps 
stem the tide of ill-will that 
been started by the delayed traing 

On the «me day that the mo 
serious del. y occurred, the Centr, 
Railroad of New Jersey had smal 
leaflets printed explaining just w 
had happened. These were place 
on the seats of commutation train 
that same evening so that the com 
muters returning home would knoy 
and understand why their morning 
trains had been late. 

Here is the explanation as give 
by the railroad: 

Tue Centrat Rartroap Company 

Or New Jersey 
PasSSENGER TraFFic DEPARTMENT 
New York, N. Y 

To Our Commuters: 

e feel sure that our patrons are 
interested in knowing the causes of 
delays to train service arriving at 
Jersey City this morning. 

e facts are that an automobile 
stalled on the tracks at East 49th 
Street, Bayonne, and was struck by 
an eastbound train. No one was in- 
jured as the passengers had left the 
automobile. This caused delay to 
trains following, the automobile 
blocking the tracks. 

Further delay was caused by the 
heaviest fog experienced in Jersey 
City in years. It was necessary for 
the firemen to ride on front of 
engines to read signals. 

he situation was further con- 
plicated by passengers leaving the 
trains and spreading over the 
tracks. This necessitated an exceed 
ingly slow movement on both east 
and westbound trains in order t 
prevent injury. 

This accumulation of unfavorable 
conditions retarded the entire opera 
tion. 

If the passengers had remained 
on the trains, allowing a freer 
movement through the terminal 
tracks, the delays would have been 
reduced substantially. 

W. V. Surpetey, 
Passenger Traffic Manager 
New York, N. Y., 
February 24, 1930. 
* : 


What member of the Class, who 
has once been defeated by a boun¢- 
ing lettuce salad, would not desire 
to be fully armed with cutlery e- 
fore making his next sally against 
the salads? Many Class members, 
certainly, have attempted to sub- 
due a hearts of lettuce salad, limit- 
ing their weapons solely to a fork 
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should be easy for them to 
agine that the edict of etiquette 
alling for this limitation of arma- 
ent might readily create a prob- 

of sales resistance in the let- 
ce field. 

This factor has been taken into 
onsideration by the Western 
rowers Protective Association in 
s campaign to increase the con- 
mption of lettuce. The associa- 
fon has advocated the use of 
nives in salad warfare, and that 
ortion of society which adheres 

to Emily Postian tactics 

as finally been won over. It is 
ow proper to cut one’s salad with 
knife. 

Through the efforts of the let- 
uce growers also, Community 
late is planning to put on the 
market a lettuce knife, in its new 
Jeauville pattern, which will be 
hdvertised in May. And going 
urther, the lettuce growers are 
ow working with leading china 
anufacturers with the intention 
f designing a new and more prac- 
ical salad plate, or bowl. And so 
‘the old order changeth.” 

A member of the Class suggests 
hat, in view of these develop- 
ments, we may in time go unre- 
wroached for eating peas from a 
pecially slotted pea-knife which 
ome co-operative pea growers’ 
ampaign has made acceptable. 


Baxley Dress to Arnold- 
Morgan Agency 
Baxley Dress Manufacturing 
y, Seattle, has appointed Arnold- 
Advertising, Inc., advertising 
f that city, to direct its adver- 
tising account. 


J. R. Kupsick with O. W. 
McKennee Agency 
Kupsick has joined the O. W. 

Kennee Corporation, New York ad- 

ng agency, as head of its hotel 
advertising department. 








Thinks Before He Jumps 


ADVERTISING 
and Sales Promotion Mgr. 


Seven years’ experience with two foremost 
national advertisers. Age 27, married, 
college graduate. Thorough knowledge of 
all phases of advertising. Seeks position 
with manufacturer or advertiser in New 
York City. Salary secondary to oppor- 
tunities, “A,” Box 213, Printers’ Enk. 
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Wanted— 


A Salesman 
Who’s Not 
Afraid of Shoe 
Leather Bills 


A long established and 
widely recognized business 
publication, member of 
Associated Business Pa- 
pers, has immediate need 
for a hustling young ad- 
vertising salesman for its 
Pittsburgh and western 
New York territory. Ex- 
perience in selling business 
paper space is naturally 
essential. He must have 
an instinctive ability for 
counseling advertisers 
along marketing and ad- 
vertising lines. Above all 
he must, of course, show a 
background of success in 
getting signatures on the 
dotted line. 


Age 30 to 35. Salary 
at the start. Commission 
after satisfying us that he 
belongs. 


If you know of such a 
man tell him to set down 
his point of view and a 
brief record of his experi- 
ence. Address “L,” Box 
71, Printers’ Ink. 
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RADIO 


DEPARTMENT 
MANAGER 


creator of many successful pro- 
grams for large accounts; unusu 
ally conversant with all details of 
arranging and producing; with the 
knack of putting sales and merchan- 
dising values into programs . . . 
now available to rogressive 
agency interested in developing 
radio business. 


Address “‘Z,’’ Box 212 
Printers’ Ink 




















CAN YOU USE THIS 
AGENCY EXECUTIVE? 


7 years with AAAA agencies: 
Research, Plans, Copy, Service, 
Contact on important accounts. 
Previously 8 years advertising 
and Sales Manager prominent na- 
tional advertisers. ants oppor- 
tunity to use his broad experience 
and abilities. Married, 41 years 
of age. All replies answered. 
“y,” Box 211, Printers’ Ink. 











McGraw-Hill Publishing 


Reports Increase 

The gross revenue of the 
Hill Publishing Company, Inc., 
amounted to $13,378,141, as 
with $11,652,942 for 1928. 
expenses, including Federal 
taxes, were $11,104,284 for 
against $9,594,356 for the 
year. 

Net income from operations amounte 
to $2,273,858 for 1929, as compared wit 
$2,058,586 for 1928. Total income wa 
$2,382,776 for 1929, against $2,245.49) 
for the year previous. 


H. K. Law with 
Jerome B. Gray 


Howard K. Law, formerly production 
manager of the McLain-Simpers Organ 
ization, Philadelphia, and, more recently 
in charge of plans and creative d rect 
mail work for The Biddle Press, of tha 
city, has joned the staff of Jerome B 
Gray, Philadelphia advertising agency 
as an account executive. 


Crosley Radio Advances 
J. L. Clark 


John L. Clark, formerly manager of 
the commercial department of The Cros 
ley Radio Corporation, Cincinnati, has 
been promoted to general manager of 


Stations WLW and WSAI. 


Miss Janice Chapman, formerly with 
Lord & Taylor, New York, has joine 
Marjorie Signer, Inc., advertising agency 
of that city, as an account executive. 








YOU KNOW HES GOT IT 


he feels sure of himself — guess- 

. (3) work doesn’t go with him. He has 

9 the Standard Advertising Register 
™° — the Red Book — he knows. 


The Standard Advertising Register ts a thoroughly 
dependable Serrice giving you the essential details 
about National Advertisers and Advertising Agencies 
Our large force ts constantly busy with revisions. We 
aim to keep abreast of the current changes. There 


ts no Serrzce so thorough or complete. 


Write our 


nearest office 


Quit Guessing - Get the Register ! ! 


National Register Publishing Company 


245 Fifth Ave, New York 
7 Water St., Boston 
ch L of ie 





140 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
Russ Bldg., San Francisco 


ce Bldg., Los Angeles 


— 





‘GIBBONS knows CANADA 
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[Classified Advertisements 


ed advertisements in “Printers’ INK” cost seventy-five cents a line for 























nsertion. No order accepted for less than three dollars and seventy-five 
S amounte nt Cash must accompany order. 
npared wit First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Saturday 
BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES Publisher’s Representative wanted for 
Cleveland and surrounding territory by 
oU CAN HAVE MORE CIRCULA- | growing, free circulation, pocket size trade 
ON— An outsider’s viewpoint some | publication. Shows 20 per cent increase 
; vs shakes the circulation department in advertising in 1930 over 1929. Please 
Productiofi[t of a rut. Suggestions made by state experience, age and references. Box 
ers Organiil, or a as > —— —— 669, Printers’ Ink. 
re recently, Mid executed. 0 prohibitive ees F r 
tive drei F. Byxbee, 211 W. Wacker Drive, 1887, can be boug ye 
‘3S, Of thatihicago. because owner’s other interests have ne- 





Je pel Wanted Press Work cessitated his moving to distant city. Not 
Is good foundation 


ay making money now. 
argain circulars 17% x a, news | for prosperous business. Has had no busi- 
int broadsides 22% x 35, high speed | ness management for past two years. Price 
ances plex rotary press work, one or two | $20 .000, one-half cash. Box 675, I 
blors and black. Capacity of several 
i . Write f ces. | ADVERTISING SALESMEN or Direct 
illion a wee rite for pri 
- 28 West 65th Advertising Firms wanted to sell unique, 
ster & McDonnell, 7 f di 4 
bret, Chicago, Illinois. new, exclusive, direct advertising idea that 
is being used by retail stores throughout 
— and many nationally gn | man- 
, ufacturers and firms. Idea has pulled as 
Client of Ours is interested in an edi- high as 42 per cent returns. Syndicate 
rial syndicate project of extraordinary and special campaigns for any type of 





lanager of 





anager of 


erly withgpetit and wishes to connect with com- | business. Experienced men and firms 

bas join a newspaper only. Liberal straight commission ar- 

ae omens : rangement. Box 6/73, Printers’ Ink 

a the highest factors in the fi Chicago Office. . 
és assured. he type of man looking 





high pressure exploitations is not EMPLOYM T 
esired. He must be high principled in LO ENT SERVICES 


T dhering to professional ethics. Satis- ADVERTISING MANAGERS 





cte s for integrity are es- 
_< pn held in strictest con- COPY AND LAYOUT MEN 
e. Write to agency, Suite 810, 


Ave., New York City. seeking greater opportunities register with 


= Executive Service Corp., 100 East 42nd 
,N. Y. C. Ashland 6000. (Agency.) 


CEOUTVE SALESMAN, WANTED. Muncy Placement Service 








PARTNERSHIP is incorporating due to 
olonged illness and retirement of one (Agency) 
ughly eriner ind requires the services of an Elizabeth Muncy recently in charge of 


the Employment Bureau of the American 
Association of Advertising Agencies an- 
nounces a a of her placement 
isiness will stand the closest scrutiny service at 0 adison Avenue, New 
bankers and lawyers. The man who York; Caledonia 2611. 
nets our requirements will be, first of | Let Me Help You Climb the Ladder 
pil, a gen tleman and a ‘~ salesman; he 
young in ideas, but mature in S 
ent and experience; he will have erve 
the a — methods, but New York’s leading advertis- 
aay PRR ing agencis with carefully 
ialys 
and his SENSIBLE discussion of them; meson agency-experienced 
> a man to appreciate the type men, from the junior to the 
of materials placed in Eis hands and the highest executive. Christians, 
n of his house in the field; his under 40, seeking new posi- 
t tions or alert to better 
y, since his ability, as stated above, themselves, should call in 
must be assured. Such a man will find person before 2 P.M. for con- 


in this small, compact organization, the “ 

personal freedom and ro he de- fidential consultation with 
Consideration given only to men , Walter Lowen (formerly with 

answering these requirements. 72 Calkins & Holden), Vocational Bureau, 


preferred. Box 679, Printers’ Ink. Inc., 105 W. 40th St. (PENna. 5389.) 


letails e-salesman with an investment of 
ncre 10,000, to sell its syndicate advertising 
. We materials in the Eastern States. The 
There 
> our 
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A. K. OSTRANDER 


(Agency) 


PLACEMENT SPECIALISTS 


505 Fifth Ave., New York City 
Murray Hill 3569 
THE MODERN WAY TO 
ACQUAINT THE RIGHT MAN WITH 
THE RIGHT JOB 





HELP WANTED 


NATIONAL MAGAZINE seeks Eastern 
ae solicitor, with several years 
—_- newspaper) experience. 
Please state experience, age, salary ex- 
pected. Box 697, Printers’ Ink. 


IMMEDIATE OPENING AS UNDER- 
STUDY for Financial Textile Editor. 
State experience, salary expected, refer- 
ences and when ready. The Standard, 
New Bedford, Massachusetts. 


SALES PROMOTION—Man 28 to 40 
years, as assistant to Sales Promotion 
Manager high-grade national organization, 
headquarters in New England. Must have 
good health and habits and actual sales 
and sales-promotion experience, creative 
ability pot able to get along well with 
people. Write, giving full details on age, 
education, previous connections, sales and 
sales-promotion experience and salary ex- 
pected, Box 677, Printers’ Ink. 


For Years have written front page edi- 
torials. Am organizing to publish a mag- 
azine to be known by name “Poli tical 
Science.”” Want associated with me “Go 
Getters,” advertising solicitors, writers of 
fiction, political writers, etc. This maga- 
zine has a brill’ant future and will have 
support throughout the nation. Tell me 
all about yourself in your first letter, 
will be treated strictly confidential. B. M. 
Goldberger, Editor Digger, 1038 Long- 
wood Ave., Bronx, New York. 


ART SALESMAN WANTED 
An established New York Art Ser- 
vice offers an exceptional opportu- 
nity to a man or woman who can 
sell advertising art. One who is 
experienced and has a definite cli- 
entele is preferred. For interview 
address Box 676, Printers’ Ink. 


FIELD INVESTIGATORS 
We need high-grade men and women to 
add to our nation-wide force of resident 
field investigators. We want workers in 
rural sections as well as in centers of 
a of Greater New York. 
e require people with experience in 
interviewing and writing, with a 
approach, and with a knowled of 
ychology, research methods, and mar- 
eting practice. Work is done on a 
part-time basis, and payment will be by 
the day or hour. is work offers the 
best of training, with chances of pro- 
motion to our regular marketing staff. 
We should like a letter outlining your 
experience, your present activities, and 
Ber ualifications for this kind of work. 
ERCIVAL WHITE, 25 WEST 45th 
STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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Salesman—on still life commerci 
photography and displays. 

on experience and basis of r 
eration. Box 674, Printers’ |; 


HOUSE ORGAN EDITOR 
Experienced man, age 28 to 32 wd 
proven ability to vas * e high 
ployees magazine. A a force 
writer, have a ¥. .. of makeup, abid 
to buy art work, engraving, etc ae 
man from Ohio or mid-west. Full deta 
and samples of work to Box 671, P. | 


WSPAPER 
PROMOTION MAN 
WANTED 








A leading newspaper in Southwest, j 
city of 200,000, wants experienced adver 
tising man for permanent position in it 
promotion department. Must be e 
copy writer and able to make presentabi 
layouts. Experience in retail merch 
dising desirable. Other things ag 
equal, preference will be given marrie 
man, 25 to 35 years old. Median salary, 
Please give all essential data in } your fi ! 


terviews will be — with selected 
applicants. Box 680, Printers’ Ink. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


TRANSLATIONS 
(Letters, booklets, advertising matter.) 
English-German, German-English by a 
expert American- German correspondent 
with years of experience. Box 636, P. 86, P. I. 


WANT TO HEAR from some one who 
wishes to sublet part of his office to cer 
tified accountant. Must have quiet dig 
nified office and telephone service. §$ 
ographer, occasionally. 
ulars. dress: 

ow, New York, 











POSITIONS WANTED __ 


ADVANCED ART STUDENT —wit 
agency production experience wishes e 
sition either in commercial art studi 
or as assistant to art director. Ba 
690, Printers’ Ink. 


PRODUCTION MANAGER 
Young man, considerable printing 
rience. Able to estimate, 
connect with real live agency. 
684, Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING WRITER desires news 
paper association, eighteen years’ de partment 
store publicity 2 six years’ adver 
tising. Married. : 36, A-1 references 
“T,”” 429 Weldon , Latrobe, Penna 














—- 
Experienced in lettering, design, furnt 
ture and still life, desires position with 
New York City agency or art service 
Box 687, Printers’ Ink. 


CREATIVE ADVERTISING MAN 
10 years’ experience in industrial and 
surance fields. Now advertising a * 
Convincing copy; attractive layouts. 
ceptional direct-mail ability. Knows trade 
paper advertising dealer service, production 
Christian, 35, married. Box 692, P. lL 
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2TIST WANTS FREE-LANCE WORK 
om a medium-sized agency; modern lay- 
t, design, lettering, illustration, color. 
fyron X. Jonas, 154 Nassau St., New 
ork City. Beekman 7425. 


A WRITER OF SLOGANS WOULD 
RISK BECOMING A LITERARY 
PROSTITUTE for $8,000 a year in the 
capacity of slogan writer to some adver- 
tising concern. Box 678, Printers’ Ink. 





DIRECT MAIL EXPERT — especially 
uccessful on stocks, railway passenger 
trafic, retail store promotion, available. 
5200. Write Room 511, 356 West 34th 
: phone Bryant 9870. 
ARTIST ; 
ustrator. Woman specializing on chil- 
Excellent dratftsmanship. Adult 
ires. Salary or free lance, New York 
Box 700, Printers’ Ink. 








r assistant, young man. 
’ manufacturing and agency expe- 
se, highest recommendations, salary 
Box 685, Printers’ Ink. 
Noung College Woman with successful 
xperience in writing and selling and un- 
sual background wishes connection with 
dvertising agency. Opportunity to learn 
nain object. Christian. Box 695, P. I. 
fubscription Manager—with six years’ 
xperience handling a —_ group of 
is desirous of making a 
Has complete knowledge of 
requirements. Box 696, 


ECRETARY — STENOGRAPHER — COPYWRITER 
Thorough advertising and printing expe- 
rience; able to follow through on detail 
{ advertising department; books or gen- 
ral records. Box 682, Printers’ Ink. 
SECRETARIAL ASSISTANT, YOUNG 
WOMAN, TO ADVERTISING 

. EXPERIENCE IN AD- 

















PHYSICIAN—writer of reputation, pre- 
pares ethical advertising literature and 
propaganda for pharmaceutical products 

foods having health values; also lit- 
erary assistance on general medical sub- 

Box 672, Printers’ Ink. 
Young Man—10 years’ newspaper experi- 
ence, advertising, editorial. Can write, sell, 
create ideas; knows copy, news, publicity. 
Position with progressive agency, advertis- 
ing manager industrial concern or editori- 
aland publishing business. Box 688, P. I. 
ARTIST with art service and department 
store advertising experience desires posi- 
tion. Specializes in layouts and mechani- 
cal subjects such as shoes, accessories, 
household furnishings—also some fashion 
work—pen and ink and wash. Box 
670, Printers’ Ink. 
COPY !—LAYOUT! 

A young man, 25, who has had five years 
of exceptionally broad experience in ad- 
vertising, who can write good selling 
copy and create unusual layouts, desires 
a position with a ogressive agency. 
Box 698, Printers’ — std 


ARTIST—VISUALIZER 


@ Business and Executive Experience 
10 years art service principal. 
Able, thoro, prolific in ideas. 
Can 1. Supervise, visualize, organize. 
2. Letter, design, layout. 
3. Do finished work. 
_ 4. Write copy, plan 
Wants new connection or rent space 
trom agency or printer. 
Box 694, Printers’ Ink 

















PROMOTION MAN 

26, college graduate, married, 5 years’ expe- 
rience in sales and periodical offices; knowl- 
edge of copy, layout, type; sales and office 
management experience. Box 683, P. I. 
PURCHASING AGENT: Desires connec- 
tion with firm or corporation requiring a 
man of ten years’ experience, in buying 
printing, ‘stationery, equipment and sup- 
plies. Excellent references. Can o: ize 
department. Box 681, Printers’ Ink. 
Opportunity to get started in advertis- 
ing business in some capacity in Boston 
or vicinity wanted by married man. Age 
33, high school graduate, 15 years busi- 
ness experience, 10 years as salesman. 
Anxious to work hard and to ps ' if 
given chance. Box 668, Printers’ Ink 
I am a young man looking for someone 
who will give me a chance as a break-in 
artist in their studio. Have had some 
experience in layout work and lettering. 
Will start in at small salary for some: 
one who will give me a chance to show 
my ability. Box 702, Printers’ Ink. 
ADVERTISING ASSISTANT — Young 
man, 23, University graduate—2 years’ 
copy, layout, production and sales pro- 
motion experience. National advertiser 
or agency will find him capable and de- 
pendable. Opportunity far more impor- 
tant than initial salary. Box 699, P. I. 
EDITOR—former newspaper and pub- 
licity man having finished building na- 
tional magazine from scratch, seeks new 
connection with firm or publisher who 
watches the scoreboard and appreciates 
seeing the ball hit hard and often. Mod- 
erate investment in cash considered along 
with large investment in brains. Box 
689, Printers’ Ink. 

High Type Salesman—who DOES A 
THOROUGH JOB. Ten years’ experi- 
ence. Advertising and merchandise to 
clothing and department stores. Special- 
ties to executives. College man. Traveled 
extensively. Single. Thirty. Employed. 
Want outstanding line. Anywhere, pref- 
erably Middle est. Draw and com- 
mission. Box 261, lowa City, Iowa. 


PACIFIC COAST 


Exceptionally practical agency executive, 
advertising manager, art director, mer- 
chandising counsel. Plans, designs,writes, 
supervises production. Direct mail, man- 
ufacturing, ene, Eastern agency 
experience. ighly recommended. Now 
on coast. Box 701, San Francisco office, 
Printers’ Ink, 564 Market Street. 


ADVERTISING MANAGER 
or ASSISTANT 


Agency trained in copy, layout, art 
purchase and production. Unusual 
experience as manager of printing 
plant. Prefer opportunity in East 
or Canada. College man, 32, mar- 
ried, Christian. Box 693, P. I. 
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the price at the wrong time. ._ 
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Show How It Happens 


* Men correct their faults when they see what 
happens if they do the wrong thing. 


Lighted pictures of the right kind make the men 
see and understand the right way to handle 
every step of the sale. 


Fifteen years of experience has highly developed 
the skill of this organization in making sales 
ideas plain. 


Let us show you how successful companies are 
using a proven training method that costs re- 
markably little and is reinforced by national 
field service. 


Every picture we have ever made has helped 
accomplish the buyer’s purpose. 


Jam Handy Picture Service 


Jamison Handy, President 


6227 Broadway, Chicago 


Still and Motion Pictures—Animated Drawings—Screens—Slides 
New York, Chanin Bidg.—Detroit, General Motors Bidg.— 
Cleveland, Hanna Bldg.—Dayton, Reibold Bidg.—Regional Sales 
and Service at Principal Points Throughout the United States. 
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all right- 
HOW IS 
BUSINESS? 
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During February, 1930, new car sales 
in Illinois totaled 13,678 automobiles 
—or 13 cars less than were sold in 
February, 1929—which was the big- 
gest year the automotive industry 
ever had. 


Cook (Chicago) County alone bought 
6,274 new cars in February, 1930— 
or 82 cars less than in February last 
year. 


TO PESSIMISTS: Thirteen cars don't make 
a panic. 


TO OPTIMISTS: Whoops! 
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Chicugo Tribune 
THE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER 
Total Average Circulation, 
FEBRUARY, 1930: 


842,734 Daily; 1,156,881 Sunday 





